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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 

" Give me a look, sive me a &ce, 
That makes simpucity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, bair as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.** 

The scene was an ancient orchard on the slope of a 
hin, in the far west of England: an orchard bounded on 
one side by an old-fashioned garden, where roses and 
camations were blooming in their summer glory; and on 
the other by a ponderous red-brick wall, heavily but- 
tressed, and with a moat at its outer base — a wall that 
had been built for the protection of a more important 
habitation than Hawleigh Vicarage. Time was when the 
green slope where the rugged apple-trees spread their 
crooked limbs in the sunshine was a prim pleasance, and 
when the hill was crowned by the grim towers of Hawleigh 
Castle. But the civil wars made an end of the gothic 
towers and machicolated galleries that had weathered 
many a storm, and nothing was now left save a remnant 
of the old wall, and one solitary tower, to which some 
archeologically-minded vicar in time past had joined the 
modest parsonage of Hawleigh parish. This was a low 
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white building, of the farmhouse t)rpe, large and roomy, 
with bow-windows to some of the lower rooms, and dia- 
mond-paned casements to others. In this westem land 
of warm rains and flowers the myrtles and roses climbed 
to the steeply-sloping roof, and every antique casement 
was set in a frame of foliage and blossom. It was not 
a mansion which a modern architect would have been 
proud to have built, by any means, but a dwelling-place 
with which a painter or a poet would have fallen madly 
in love at first sight 

There were pigeons cooing and boop-boop-booping 
among the moss-grown corbels of the tower; a black- 
bird in a wicker cage hanging outside one of the nar- 
row Windows; a skylark in a little green wooden box 
decorating another. The garden where the roses and 
carnations flourished had somewhat of a neglected look, 
not weedy or forlorn, only a little unkempt and over- 
luxuriant, like a garden to which the hireling gardener 
comes once a week, or which is left to the charge of a 
Single outdoor labourer, who has horses and pigs upon 
his mind, nay perhaps also the daily distraction of in- 
door duties, in the boot-and-knife-cleaning way. 

Perhaps, looking at the subject from a purely poetical 
point of view, no garden should ever be better kept than 
that garden at Hawleigh. What ribbon-bordering, or 
artistically variegated mosaic of lobelia, and petunia, and 
calceolaria, and verbena, could ever equal the wild beauty 
of roses that grew at their own sweet will against a back- 
ground of seringa and arbutus — shrubs that must have 
been planted by some unknown benefactor in the remote 
past, for no incumbent of late years had ever been known 
to plant anythingl What prim platter-like circles of well- 
behaved bedding-out plants, spick and Span from the 
greenhouse, could charm the sense like the various and 
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yet familiär old-world flowers that filled the long wide 
borders in Parson LuttrelFs flower-gardenl 

Of this small domain about half an acre consisted 
of meadow-like grass, not often improved by the roller, 
and sometimes permitted to flourish in rank luxuriance 
ankle-deep. The girls — that is to say, Wilmot LuttrelFs 
four daughters — managed to play croquet upon that 
greensward nevertheless, being at the croquet-playing 
stage of existence, when a young woman hard driven 
would play croquet in an empty coal-cellar. Near the 
house the grass assumed form and dignity, and was 
bordered by a rugged sweep of loose gravel, called the 
carriage-drive; and just opposite the drawing-room Win- 
dows there stood an ancient stone sundial, on which the 
ladies of Hawleigh Castle had marked the slow passage 
of empty hours in centuries gone by. Only a hedge of 
hoUy divided the garden from a strip of waste land that 
bordered the dusty high-road; but a row of fine old elms 
grew on that intervening strip of grass, and secured the 
Luttrell damsels from the gaze of the vulgär. 

But for seclusion, for the sweet sense of utter solitude 
and retirement, the orchard was best — that undulating 
slope of mossy turf , cropped close by occasional sheep, 
which skirted the flower-garden, and stretched away to 
the rear of the low white house. The very wall, crowned 
with gaudy dragon's-mouth, and creeping yellow stone- 
crop, was in itself a picture; and in the shelter of this 
wall, which tumed its stalwart old back to the west, was 
the nicest spot for an aftemoon's idleness over a new 
book, or the worthless scrap of lace or muslin which 
constituted the last mania in the way of fancy-work. 
This, at least, was what Elizabeth Luttrell said of the 
old wall, and as she had been bom and reared for the 
nineteen years of her young life at Hawleigh, she was a 
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tolerable judge of the capabilities of garden and orchard. 
She sits in Üie shadow of the wall this June aftemoon 
alone, with an unread book in her lap. 

Elizabeth Luttrell is the beauty of a family in which 
all the daughters are or have been handsome — the peer- 
less flower among four fair sisters, who are renowned 
throughout this part of the westem world as the pretty 
Miss Luttrells. 

About Gertrude the eldest, or Diana the second, or 
Blanche the youngest, there might be differences of 
opinion — a question raised as to the length of Gertrude's 
nose, a doubt as to the width of Diana's mouth, a schism 
upon the merits of Blanche's figure; but the third daughter 
of the house of Luttrell was simply perfect: you could 
no more dispute her beauty than Üiat of the Florentine 
Venus. 

What a picture she made upon this midsummer after- 
noon, as she sat in the shade of the ruddy old wall, in 
a holland dress, and with a blue ribbon twisted in her 
hair, profile of face and figure in füll relief against the 
warm background, every line the perfection of grace and 
beauty, every hue and every curve a study for a painterl 
O, if among all the splendid fashion-plates in the Royal 
Academy — the duchess in black-velvet train and point- 
lace flounces and scarlet-silk petticoat and diamonds; 
the marchioness in blue satin and blonde and pearls; 
the countess in white silk and azaleas; the viscountess 
in tuUe and rosebuds — if in this feast of millinery Eliza- 
beth Luttrell could but shine forth, sitting by the old 
orchard wall in her washed-out holland gown, what a 
revelation that fresh young beauty would seem! 

It was not a rustic beauty, however — not a loveliness 
created to be dressed in white muslin and to adom a 
cottage — but splendid rather, and worthy to rule the 
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heart of a great man. Nose, a small aquiline; eyes, that 
darkly-clear gray which in some lights deepens to violet; 
complexion, a warm brünette; forehead, low and broad; 
hair of the darkest brown, with ruddy golden gleams 
lurking in its crisp waves — hair which is in itself almost 
a sufficient justification for any young woman to set up 
as a beauty, if her stock-in-trade were no more than 
those dark-brown tresses, those delicately-arched brows 
and upward curling lashes. In all the varying charms 
of expression, as well as in regularity of feature, Nature 
has gifted Elizabeth Luttrell with a lavish hand. She is 
the crystallisation of centuries of dead-and-gone Luttrells, 
all more or less beautiful; for the race is one that can 
boast of good looks as a family heritage. 

She sits alone by the old wall, the western sunlight 
shining through the red and yellow flowers of the 
dragon's-mouth above her head; sits alone, with loos'ely- 
linked hands lying idle in her lap, and fixed dreaming 
eyes. It is nearly an hour since she has turned a leaf 
of her book, whfen a ringing soprano voice calling her 
name, and a shower of rose-leaves thrown across her 
face, scare away her day-dreams. 

She looks up impatiently, angrily even, at Blanche, 
the hoyden of the family, who Stands above her on the 
steep grassy slope, with a basket of dilapidated roses on 
her arm. The damsel, incorrigibly idle alike by nature 
and habit, has been seized with an industrious fit, and 
has been clipping and trimming the roses. 

"What a lazy creature you are, Lizzie!" she exclaims. 
**I thought you were going to put the ribbons on your 
muslin dress for this evening." 

"I wish you'd be good enough to concem yourself 
about your own clothes, Blanche, and leave mine alone. 
And please don't come screaming at me when Vm — asleep." 
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"You weren't asleep; your eyes were ever so wide 
open. You were thinking — I can guess what about — 
and smiling at your own thoughts. I wish I had any- 
thing as nice to think about. That's the worst of having 
a handsome sister. How can I suppose that any one 
will ever take any notice of poor little me?" 

"Upon my honour, Blanche, I believe you are the 
most provoking girl in creation!" 

"You can't believe that, for you don't know all the 
girls in creation." 

"One of the most, then; but that comes of sending 
a girl to school. You have all the schoolgirl vul- 
garities." 

"Fm sure I didn't want to go to Miss Derwent's, 
Lizzie. It was Gertrude's fault, making such a fuss about 
me, and setting papa at me. I'd much rather have run 
wild at home." 

"I think you'd run wild anywhere, in a convent 
even." 

"I daresay I should; but thaf s not the question. I 
want to know if you're going to wear your clean white 
muslin, because my own toilet hinges on your decision, 
Ifs a serious matter for girls who are allowed only one 
clean muslin a week." 

"I don't know; perhaps I shall wear my blue," replies 
Elizabeth with a careless air, pretending to read. 

"You won't do anything of the kind. It's ever so 
tumbled, and I know you like to look nice when Mr. 
Forde is here. You're such a mean girl, Elizabeth 
Luttrell. You pretend not to care a straw how you 
dress, and dawdle here making believe to read that 
stupid old volume of travels to the Victoria Thingembob, 
which the old fogies of the book-club chose for us, in- 
stead of some jolly novel; and when weVe put on our 
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veriest rags you'U scamper up the back-stairs just at the 
last moment, and come down a quarter of an hour after 
he has come, all over crisp muslin flounces and fresh 
pink ribbons, just as if you'd a French milliner at your 
beck and call." 

"I really can't help it, if I know how to put on my 
things a little better than you and Diana. Fm sure 
Gertrude is always nicely dressed." 

"Yes, Gertrude has the brand of Cain — Gertrude is 
a bom old maid; one can see it in her neck-ribbons and 
top-knots. Now, how about the white muslin 1" 

"I wish you wouldn't worry, Blanche; I shall wear 
exactly what I please. I will not be pestered by a younger 
sister. What's the timel" 

The fourth Miss Luttrell drags a little Geneva silver 
watch from her belt by a black ribbon — a silver watch 
presented to her by her father on her fifteenth birthday — 
to be exchanged for a gold one at some indefinite period 
of the Vicar's existence, when a gleam of prosperity shall 
brighten the duU level of his financial career. He has 
given similar watches to all his daughters on their 
fifteenth birthdays; but Lizzie's lies forgotten amongst 
disabled brooches and odd earrings in a trinket-box on 
her dressing-table. Elizabeth Luttrell does not care to 
note the progress of her days on a pale-faced Geneva 
timepiece, value something under five pounds. 

"Half-past five by /w^," says Blanche. 

"Are you twenty minutes slow, or twenty minutes 
fast?" 

"Well, I believe Fm five-and-twenty minutes slow." 

"Then I shall come to dress in half an hour. I wish 
you'd just tack those pink bows on my dress, Blanche — 
you're evidently at a loss for something to do." 

"Just tack," repeats the younger sister with a wry 
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face; "you mean sew them on, I suppose. Thafs like 
people asking you to 'touch' the bell, when you're com- 
fortably coiled up in an easy-chair at the other end of 
the room. It sounds less than asking one to ring it; but 
one has to disturb oneself all the same. I don't see why 
you shouldn't sew on your own ribbons; and Fm dead- 
tired — Fve been standing in the broiling sun for the last 
hour, trimming the roses, and trying to make the garden 
look a little decent." 

"O, very well; I can get my dress ready myself/* 
says Elizabeth with a grand air, not lifting her eyes 
from the volume in which she struggles vainly to foUow 
the current of the Victoria Nyanza. Has not Malcolm 
Forde expressed a respectful wish that she were a little 
less vague in her notions of all that vast world which 
lies beyond the market-town and rustic suburbs of 
Hawleighl 

"Don't be offended, Lizzie; you know I always do 
anything you ask me. Where are the ribbonsl" 

"In the left-hand top drawer. Be sure you don't 
tumble my flounces." 

"Fll take care. Fm so glad you're going to wear 
your white; for now I can wear mine without Gertrude 
grumbling about my extravagance in beginning a clean 
muslin at the end of the week: as if people with any 
pretence to refinement ever made any diflference in 
their gowns at the end of the week — as if anybody but 
utter barbarians would go grubby because it was Friday 
or Saturdayl Mind you come up-stairs in time to dress, 
Lizzie." 

"I shall be ready, child. The people are not to De 
here tili seven." 

"The people! As if you cared one straw about 
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Jane Hamson or Laura Melvin and that preposterous 
brother of hers!" 

"You manage to flirt with the preposterous brother, 
at any rate," says Lizzie, still looking down at her 
book. 

"O, one must get one's hand in somehow. And 
as if there were any choice of a subject in this God- 
forsaken place!" 

"Blanche, how can you use such horrid expres- 
sionsl" 

"But it is God-forsaken. I heard Captain Fielding 
call it so the other day." 

**You are always picking up somebod/s phrases. 
Do go and tack on those ribbons, or I shall have to do 
it myself." 

"And that would be a calamity," cries Blanche, 
laughing, "when there is anybody eise whose Services 
you can utilise!" 

It was one of the golden rules of Elizabeth LuttrelFs 
life that she should never do anything for herseif which 
she could get any one eise to do for her. What was 
the good of having three unmarried sisters — all plainer 
than oneself — unless one made some use of theml She 
herseif had grown up like a flower, as beautiful and as 
useless; not to toil or spin — only to be admired and 
cherished as a type of God-given idle loveliness. 

That her beauty was to be profitable to herseif and 
to the World by and by in some large way, she regarded 
as an inevitable consequence of her existence. She 
had troubled herseif very little about the future; had 
scarcely chafed against the narrow bounds of her daily 
life. That certainty of high fortune awaiting her in the 
Coming years supported and sustained her. In the 
mean while she lived her life — a life not altogether 
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devoid of delight, but into which the element of passion 
had not yet entered. 

Even in so duU a place as Hawleigh there were 
plenty of admirers for such a girl as Elizabeth Luttrell. 
She had drunk freely of the nectar of praise; knew the 
füll measure of her beauty, and feit that she was bom 
to conquer. All the little victories, the trivial flirtations 
of the present, were, in her mind, mere child's play; 
but they served to give some variety to an existence 
which would have been intolerably monotonous without 
them. 

She went on reading, or trying to read, for half an 
hour after Blanche had skipped up the green slope 
where the apple-trees spread a fantastic carpet of light 
and shade in the aftemoon sunshine; she tried her 
hardest to chain her thoughts to that book of African 
travel, but the Victoria Nyanza eluded her like a will- 
o'-the-wisp. Her thoughts went back to a little scene 
under an avenue of ancient limes in Hawleigh-road — a 
scene that had been acted only a few hours ago. It 
was not very much to think of: only an accidental 
meeting with her father's curate, Malcolm Forde; only a 
little commonplace talk about the parish and the choir, 
the early Services , and the latest volumes obtainable at 
the Hawleigh book-club. 

Mr. Luttrell had employed four curates since Lizzie's 
sixteenth birthday; and the first, second, and third of 
these young Levites had been Lizzie's devoted slaves. 
It had become an established rule that the curate — Mr. 
Luttrell could only afford one, though there were two 
churches in his duty — should fall madly in love with 
Elizabeth. But the fourth curate was of a different 
stuff from the material out of which the three simpering 
young gentlemen fresh from College were created. Mal- 
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colm Forde was five-and-thirty years of age; a man who 
had been a soldier, and who had taken up this new 
Service from conviction; a man who possessed an in- 
come amply sufficient for his own simple needs, and in 
no way looked to the Church as an honourable manner 
of solving the great enigma of how a gentleman is to 
maintain himself in this world. He was a Christian 
in the purest and widest sense of the word; an eamest 
thinker, an indefatigable worker; an enthusiast upon all 
subjects relating to his beloved Church. 

To such a man as this all small flirtations and 
girlish foUies must needs appear trivial in the extreme; 
but Mr. Forde was not a prig, nor was he prone to 
parade his piety before the eyes of the world. So he 
feil into the ways of Hawleigh with consummate ease: 
played croquet with the mallet of a master; disliked 
high-jinks and grandiose entertainments at rieh people's 
houses, but was not above an impromptu picnic with 
his intimate associates, a gipsy-tea in Everton Wood, or 
a friendly musical evening at the parsonage. He had 
little time to devote to such relaxations, but did not 
disdain them on occasion. 

At the outset of their acquaintance the four Luttrell 
girls vowed they should always be afraid of him, that 
those dreadful cold gray eyes of his made them feel 
uncomfortable. 

"When he looks at me in that grave searching way, 
I positively feel myself the wickedest creature in the 
world," cried Diana, who was of a sprightly disposition, 
and prone to a candid confession of all her weaknesses. 
"How I should hate to marry such a man! It would 
be hke being perpetually brought face to face with one's 
conscience." 

"I think a woman's husband ought, in a manner, to 
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represent her conscience," said Gertrude, who was nine- 
and-twenty, and prided herseif upon being serious- 
minded. ^'At least I should like to see all my faults 
and foUies reflected in my husband's face, and to grow 
out of them by bis influenae." 

"What a hard time your husband would have of it, 
Gerty!'' exclaimed the flippant Blanche, assisting at the 
conversation from outside the open window of the 
breakfast-room, or den, in which the four damsels 
were as untidy as they pleased; Elizabeth's colour-box 
and drawing-board, Gertrude's work-box, Diana's desk, 
Blanche's Dorcas bag, all heaped pell-mell upon the 
battered old sideboard. 

"If you spent more time among the poor, Diana/' 
said Gertrude, not deigning to notice this interruption, 
"you need not be afraid of any man's eyes. When our 
own hearts are at peace — " 

"Don't, please, Gerty; don't give me any warmed- 
up versions of your tracts. The State of my own heart 
has nothing to do with the question. If I were the 
most spotless being in creation, I should feel just the 
same about Mr. Forde's eyes. As for district-visiting, 
you know very well that my health was never good 
enough for that kind of thing; and Fm sure if papa had 
six daughters instead of four, you do enough in the 
goody-goody line for the whole batch." 

Miss Luttrell gave a gentle sigh, and continued her 
needlework in silence. She could not help feeling that 
she was the one bit of leaven that leavened the whole 
lump; that if a general destruction were threatened the 
daughters of Hawleigh by reason of their frivolities, her 
own Sterling merits might buy them off — as the ten 
righteous men who were not to be found in Sodom 
might have ransomed that guilty population. 
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Elizabeth had been busy painting a little bit of 
still-life — an over-ripe peach and a handful of pansies 
and mulberry-leaves lying loosely scattered at the base 
of Mr. Luttrell's Venetian claret-flask. She had gone 
steadily on with her work, laying on little dabs of 
transparent colour with a quick light touch, and not 
vouchsafing any expression of interest in the discussion 
of Mr. Forde's peculiarities. 

"He's very good-looking," Diana said meditatively. 
"Don't you think so, Lizzie? You're an authority upon 
curates." 

Elizabeth shrugged her Shoulders , and answered in 
her most indifferent tone: 

"Tolerablyl He has rather a good forehead." 

"Rather good!" exclaimed Gertrude, grinding in- 
dustriously across an expanse of calico with her cutting- 
out scissors. "He has the forehead of an apostle." 

"How do you know that? You never saw an 
apostle/' cried Blanche from the window, with her 
favourite line of argufnent "And as for the pictures 
we See of them, that's all humbug! for there were no 
photographers in Judea." 

"Come indoors, Blanche, and write a German ex- 
ercise," said Gertrude. "It's too bad to stand out there 
all the moming, idling away your time.'' 

"And spoiling your complexion into the bargain," 
added Diana. "What a tawny little wretch you are 
becomingl" 

"I don't care two straws about my complexion, 
and Vm not going to cramp my band with that horrid 
German!" 

"Think of the privilege of being able to read Schiller 
in the original!" said Gertrude solemnly. 

"I don't think much of it; for I never see you read 
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him, though you do pride yourself on your German/* 
answered the flippant Blandie. And then they went 
back to Mr. Forde, and discussed his eyes and his fore* 
head over again; not arriving at any very definite ex- 
pression of opinion at the last, and Elizabeth holding 
her ideas in reserve. 

"I don't think this one will be quite like the rest, 
Liz/' Said Diana significantly. 

"What do you mean by like the rest?" 

"Why he won't make a fool of himself about you, 
as Mr. Horton did, with his flute-playing and stuff; and 
he won't go on like Mr. Dysart; and he won't write 
sentimental poetry, and languish about all the aftemoon 
spooning at croquet, like little Mr. Adderley. You needn't 
count upon making a conquest of him^ Lizzie. He has 
tiie ideas of a monk." 

"Abelard was destined to become a monk," repHed 
Elizabeth calmly, "but that did not prevent his falling 
in love with Elolse." 

"O, I daresay you think it will end by his being as 
weak as the rest. But he told me that he does not 
approve of a priest marrying — rather rüde, wasn't itl 
when you consider that we should not be in existence, 
if papa had entertained the same opinion." 

'4 don't suppose we count for much in his grand 
ideas of religion," answered Elizabeth a little con- 
temptuously. She had held her small fiirtations with 
previous curates as the merest trifling, but the trifling 
had been pleasant enough in its way. She had liked 
the incense. And behold, here was a man who with- 
held all praise; who had made his own scheme of life — 
a scheme from which she, Elizabeth Luttrell, was ex- 
cluded. It was a new thing for her to find that she 
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counted for nothing in the existence of any young man 
who knew her. 

This conversation took place when Mr. Forde had 
been at Hawleigh about a month. Time slipped past 
Malcolm Forde took the parish in hand with a firm 
grip, Mr. Luttrell being an easy-going gentleman, quite 
agreeable to let his curate work as hard as he liked. 
The two sleepy old churches awoke into new life. 
Where there had been two Services pn a Sunday tiiere 
were now four; where there had been one service on a 
great church festival there were now five. The dim 
old aisles bloomed with flowers at Easter and Ascension, 
at Whitsuntide and Harvest-thanksgiving-feast; and the 
damsels of Hawleigh had new work to do in the decora- 
tion of the churches and in the embroidery of chalice- 
covers and altar-cloths. 

But it was not in extra Services and beautification 
of the temples alone that Mr. Forde brought about a 
new aspect of affairs in Hawleigh. The poor were 
cared for as they had never been cared for before. 
Almost all the time that the soldier-curate could spare 
from his public duties he devoted to private ministration. 
And yet when he did permit himself an aftemoon's 
recreation, he came to gipsy tea-drinking or croquet 
with as fresh an air as if he were a man who lived only 
for pleasure. Above all, he never preached sermons — 
out of the pulpit That was his one merit, Lizzie 
Luttrell Said, in a somewhat disparaging tone. 

^His one fault is, to be so unlike the other curates, 
Liz, and able to resist your blandishments," said Diana 
sharply. 

Mr. Forde had made himself a favourite with all that 
household except Elizabeth. The three other girls wor- 
shipped him. . She rarely mentioned him without a sneer. 
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And yet she was thinking of him this midsummer afier« 
noon, as she sat by the orchard wall, trying to read the 
volume he had recommended; she was thisking of a few 
grave words in which he had confessed his interest in 
her; thinking of the dark searching eyes which had 
looked for one brief moment into her own. 

''I really thought I counted for nothing/' she said 
to herseif, *'he has such ofT-hand ways, and sets himself 
so much above other people. I don't think he quite 
means to be grand; it seems natural to him. He ought 
to have been a general at least in India, instead of a 
twopenny-halfpenny captainl" 

The half-hour was soon gone. It was very pleasant 
to her, that idling in the shadow of the old wall; for the 
thoughts of her morning's walk were strangely sweet — 
sweeter than any flatteries that had ever been whispered 
in her ear. And yet Mr. Forde had not praised her; 
had indeed seemed utterly unconscious of her superiority 
to other women. His words had been frank, and grave, 
and kindly: a little too much like a lecture, perhaps, and 
yet sweet; for they were the first words in which Malcolm 
Forde had betrayed the faintest interest in her welfare. 
And it is a hard thing for a young woman, who has 
been a goddess and an angel in the sight of three con- 
secutive curates, to find the fourth as indifferent to her 
merits as if he were a man of stone. 

YeS| he had decidedly lectured her. That is to say, 
he had spoken a little regretfully of her trivial wasted 
life — her neglected opportunities. 

**l don't know what you mean by opportunities,'' she 
had answered, with a little contemptuous curl of the 
rosy Upper lip. **! can't burst out all at once into a 
female bishop. As for district-visiting, I have really no 
genius for that kind of thing» and feel myself a useless 
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bore in poor people's houses. I know I have been rather 
idle about the church embroidery, too," she added with 
a deprecating air, feeling that here he had cause for 
complaint. 

"I am very anxious that our churches should be 
made beautiful," he answered gravely; "and I should 
think it only natural for you to take a delight in that 
kind of labour. But I do not consider ecclesiastical 
embroidery the beginning and end of life. I should like 
to see you more interested in the poor and in the schools, 
more interested in your fellow-creatures altogether, in 
Short. I fancy the life you lead at Hawleigh Vicarage 
among your roses and apple-trees is just a little the life 
of the lotos-eater: 

"AU its allotted length of days 
The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens and &des and falls, and hath no toil. 
Fast rooted in the fruitliil soil." 

It doesn't do for a responsible being to live that kind 
of life, you know, leaving no better memory behind than 
the record of its beauty. I should hardly venture to say 
so much as this, Miss Luttrell, if I were not warmly 
interested in you." 

The clear pale face, looking downward with rather 
a moody air, like the face of a wayward child that can 
hardly suffer a rebuke, flushed sudden crimson at his 
last words. To Mr. Forde's surprise; for the interest he 
had confessed was of a purely priestly kind. But young 
women are so sensitive, and he was not unused to see 
his female parishioners blush and tremble a little under 
the magnetism of his eamest gaze and low grave voice. 

Conscious of that foolish blush, Elizabeth tried to 
carry off her confusion by a rather fiippant laugh. 

"You read your Tennyson, you see," she sai^ "though 
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you lecture me for my idleness. Isn't poetry a kind of 
lotos-eating?" 

"Hardly, I think. I don't consider my duty stem 
enough to cut me off from all the flowers of life. I 
should be sorry to moon about with a duodecimo 
Tennyson in my pocket when I ought to be at work; 
but when I have a stray half-hour, I can give myself a 
little indulgence of that kind. Besides Tennyson is 
something more than a poet He is a teacher." 

"You will come to play croquet for an hour this 
evening, won't youl Gertrude wrote to you yesterday, I 
think." 

"Yes, I must apologise for not answering her note. 
I shall be most happy to come, if possible. But I have 
two or three sick people to visit this aftemoon, and I 
am not quite sure of my time. The poor souls ding to 
one so at last. They want a friendly hand to grasp on 
the threshold of the dark Valley, and they have some 
dim notion that we hold the keys of the other world, 
and can open a door for them and let them through to 
a better place than they could win for themselves." 

"It must be dreadful to see so much of death/' said 
Elizabeth, with a faint shudder. 

"Hardly so dreadful as you may suppose. A death- 
bed develops some of the noblest qualities of a man's 
nature. I have seen so much unselfish thoughtfulness 
for others, so much tendemess and love in the dying. 
And then for these poor people life has been for the 
most part so barren, so troubled, it is like passing away 
from a perpetual struggle to a land that is to be all 
brightness and rest. If you would only spend more time 
among your father's parishioners, Miss Luttrell, you 
would leam much that is worth leaming of life and 
death." 
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"I couldn't endure it," she answered» shrugging her 
Shoulders impatientiy; "I ought never to have been bom 
a parson's daughter. I should do no good, but härm 
more likely. The people would see how miserable I 
thought them, and be all the more discontented with their 
wretched lots after my visits. I can't act goody-goody 
as Gertrude does, and make those poor wretches believe 
that I think it the nicest thing in the world to live in 
one room, and have hardly bread to eat, and only one 
blanket amoilg six. It's too dreadful. Six weeks of it 
would kill me." 

Mr. Forde sighed ever so faintly, but said no more. 
What a poor, selfish, narrow soul this lovely girl's must 
be! Nature does sometimes enshrine her commonest 
spirits in these splendid temples. He feit a little dis- 
appointed by the girl's selfishness and coldness; for he 
had imagined that she needed only to be awakened from 
the happy idleness of a young joy-loving spirit. He 
Said no more, though they walked side by side as far as 
St. Mary's, the red square-towered church at the begin- 
ning of the town, and parted with perfect friendliness. 
Yet the thought of that interview vexed Malcolm Forde 
all day long. 

''I had hoped better things of her/' he said to him- 
self. "But of course I sha'n't give up. She is so young, 
and seems to have a pliant disposition. What a pity 
that Luttrell has let his daughters grow up just as they 
please, like the foxgloves in his hedges!" 

In Mr. Forde's opinion, those four young women 
ought to have been trained into a little band of sisters 
of mercy — a pious sisterhood carrying life and light into 
the dark alleys of Hawleigh. It was not a large place, 
that westem market-town, numbering eleven thousand 
souls in all; yet there were alleys enough, and moral 
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darkness and poverty and sickness and sorrow enough, 
to make work for a nunnery of ministering women. Mr. 
Forde had plenty of district-visitors ready to labour for 
him; but they were for the most part ill-advised and 
frivolous ministrants, and absorbed more of his time hy 
iheir need of counsel and supervision than he cared to 
give them. They were of the weakest order of woman- 
hood, craving perpetual support and assistance, wanting 
all of them to play the ivy to Mr. Forde's oak; and no 
oaky however vigorous, could have sustained such a 
weight of ivy. He had to teil them sometimes, in 
plainest words, that if they couldn't do their work with- 
out continual recourse to him, their work was scarcely 
worth having. Whereupon the weaker vessels dropped 
away, admitting in their High-Church slang that they 
had no "vocationj" that is to say, there was too much 
bread and too little sack in the business, too much of 
the poor and not enough of Mr. Forde. 

For this reason he liked Gertrude Luttrell, who went 
about her work in a workmanlike way, rarely applied to 
him for counsel, had her own opinions, and really did 
achieve some good. It may have been for this. reason, 
and in his desire to oblige Gertrude, that he made a 
little effort, and contrived to play croquet in the Vicarage 
garden on this midsummer evening. 



CHAPTER IL 

"Best leave or take the perfect creature, 
Take all she is or leave complete ; 
Transmute you will not form or feature» 
Change feet for wings or wings for feet.'* 

It was halcyon weather for croquet; not a cloud in 
the warm summer sky, and promise of a glorious sunset, 
red and glowing, for "the shepberd's delight" The 
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grass had been shom that morning, and was soft and 
tiiick, and sweet with a thymy perfume; a little uneven 
here and there, but affording so much the more oppor- 
tunity for the players to prove themselves superior to 
small difficulties. The roses and seringa were in their 
midsummer glory, and from the white walls of the 
Vicarage came the sweet odours of Jasmine and honey- 
suckle, clematis and myrtle. All sweet-scented flowers 
seemed to grow here with a wilder luxuriance than 
Malcolm Forde had ever seen anjrwhere eise. His own 
small patrimony was on a northem soil, and all his 
youthful recollections were of a bleaker land than this. 

"An enervating climate, Fm afraid " he said to him- 
self; and it seemed to him that the roses and seringa 
might be "a, snare.'' There was something stifling in 
the slumberous summer air, the Arcadian luxury of 
syllabubs and cream, the verdure and blossom of this 
flowery land. He feit as if his soul must needs stagnate, 
as if life must become too much an affair of the senses, 
in so sweet and sensuous a clime. 

This was but a passing fancy which flashed upon 
him as he opened the broad white gate and went into 
the garden, where the four girls in their white gowns and 
various ribbons were scattered on the grass: Blanche 
striking the last hoop into its place with her mallet; 
Diana trying a stroke at loose croquet; Gertrude busy at 
a tea-table placed in the shade of a splendid Spanish 
chestnut, which spread its branches low and wide, making 
a tent of greenery beneath which a dozen people could 
dine in comfort; Elizabeth apart from all the rest, Stand- 
ing by the sundial, tall, and straight as a dart, looking 
like a Greek princess in the days when the gods feil in 
love with the daughters of earthly kings. 

Mr. Forde was not a Greek god, but a faint thrill 
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stirred bis senses at sight of that gracious figure by the 
sundial, nevertheless; only an artisfs delight in perfect 
beauty. Tbe life wbich be bad planned for himself was 
in most tbings Üie life of a monk; but he could not belp 
feeling ibat Elizabetb Luttrell was perfectiy beautiful, 
and that for a man of a weaker stamp tbere might be 
danger in tbis friendly association, wbich brougbt them 
togetber sbmebow two or tbree times in every week. 

''I bave known her a year, and sbe bas never touched 
my heart in tbe faintest degree/' be told himself , witb 
some sense of triumph in tbe knowledge that he was 
impervious to such fascinations. ''If we were immortal, 
and could go on knowing each other for thirty years — 
sbe for ever beautiful and young, I for ever in tbe prime 
of manbood — I do not tbink sbe would be any nearer 
to me than sbe is now.'' 

Mr. Forde was the first of the guests. The tbree 
girls ran forward to receive bim, greeting bim witb a 
kind of rapture. It was so good of bim to come, they 
gushed out simultaneously. They feit as if a saint bad 
come to take tbe first red ball and mallet Gertrude 
always gave Mr. Forde the red-ringed balls; sbe said they 
reminded her of tbe rubric. 

Elizabetb stirred not at all. Sbe stood by tbe 
sundial, her face to the west, contemplative, or simply 
indifferent, Mr. Forde could not teil wbich. Did sbe see 
bim, be wondered, and deliberately refrain from greeting 
bim? Or was sbe so lost in thought as to be uncon- 
scious of bis presence? Or did sbe resent bis little 
lecture of that moming) Sbe could hardly do that, be 
considered, when they bad parted in perfect friendship. 

"It is so good of you to be punctual," said Ger- 
trude, making a pleasant little jingling witb tbe china 
teacups; tbe best china, all blue-and-gold, boarded away 
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in the topmost of cupboards, wrapped in much silver 
paper, and only taken down for festive tea-drinkings like 
this. 

It was not a kettledrum tea, but a rustic feast rather; 
er a "tea-shufile," as young Mr. Melvin, the lawyer, 
called it. There was a round table, covered with a 
snowy table-cloth, and laden with home produce: a 
pound-cake of golden hue; preserved fruits of warm red 
and amber tint in sparkling cut-glass jars; that standing- 
dish on west-country tables, a junket; home-made bread, 
with the brown kissing crust that never comes from the 
hireling baker's oven; teacakes of feathery lightness; rieh 
yellow butter, which to the epicure might have been 
worth a joumey from London to Devonshire; and for the 
crowning glory of the banquet, a capacious basket of 
strawberries and a bowl of clotted cream. 

"The Melvins are always late," said Diana; "but 
we are not going to let you wait for your tea, Mr. 
Forde — are we, Gertrudel Here comes Ann with the 
kettle." 

This silver teakettle was the pride of the Luttrell 
household. It had been presented to Mr. Luttrell at the 
close of his ministrations in a former parish, and was 
engraved with the Luttrell coat of arms in all the 
splendour of its numerous quaxterings. A spirit-lamp 
bumed beneath this sacred vessel, which Gertrude 
tended as carefuUy as if she had been a vestal virgin 
watching the immortal flame. 

Mr. Forde insisted that they should wait for the rest 
of the Company. He did not languish for that cup of 
tea wherewith Miss Luttrell was eager to refresh his tired 
frame. Perhaps in such a moment his thoughts may 
have glanced back to the half-forgotten mess-table, and 
its less innocent banquets; the long table, glittering in 
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the low sunshine, with its bright array of fairy glass and 
costly silver — was not his corps renowned for its taste 
in these triflesi — the pleasant familiär faces, the talk and 
laughter. Time was when he had lived his life, and 
that altogether another life, difFering in every detail from 
his existence of to-day, holding not one hope, or dream, 
or project which he cherished now. He could look back 
at those idle pleasures, those aimless days, without the 
faintest sigh of regret Saddened, discouraged, faint- 
hearted, he had oflen been since this pilgrimage of his 
was begun; but never for one weak moment had he 
looked longingly back. 

He Said a few words to Blanche, who blushed, and 
sparkled, and answered him in little gasps, with upward 
worshipping gaze, as if he h^d been indeed an apostle; 
talked with Diana for five minutes or so about the choir 
— she played the harmonium in St. Mary's, the older of 
the two churches, which did not boast an organ; and 
then stroUed across the grass to the sündial, where 
Lizzie was still Standing in mute contemplation of the 
westem sky. 

They shook hands almost silently. He did not in- 
tend to apologise for what he had said that moming. If 
the reproof had stung her, so much the better. He had 
meant to reprove. And yet it pained him a little to 
think that he had offended her. How lovely she was as 
she stood before him, smiling, in the westem sunshine! 
He never remembered having seen anything so beauti- 
ful, except a face of Guido's — the face of the Virgin- 
mother — in a Roman picture-gallery. That smile relieved 
his mind a little. She could hardly be offended. 

" You have had a fatiguing day, I suppose, with your 
sick peoplel" she said suddenly, after a few words about 
the beauty of the evening and the unpunctuality of their 
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friends. "Do you know, I have been thinking of what 
you Said to me this moming, all day long; and I begin 
to feel that I must do something. It seems almost as if 
I had had what evangelical people describe as 'a call.' 
I should really like to do something. I don't suppose 
any good will come of it — I know it is not my line — 
and I am rather sorry you tried to awaken my slumber- 
ing conscience. But you must teil me what I am to do. 
I am your pupil, you know — your Madame de Chantal, 
St Francis!" 

She looked up at him with her thrilling smile — tbe 
deep violet eyes just lifted for a moment to his own, 
with a glance which was swift and sudden as the flight 
of an arrow. Across his mind there flashed the memory 
of mediaeval legends of witchcraft and crime: records of 
priestly passion — of women whose noxious presence had 
brought shame upon holy sisterhoods — of infatuation so 
fatal as to seem the Inspiration of Satan — of baneful 
beauty that had lighted the way to the torture-chamber 
and the stake. An idle memory in such a moment! 
What had he to do with those dark passions — the fungus- 
growth of an age that was all darkness? 

"I think your father is more than competent to ad- 
vise you," he answered gravely. 

"O, no man is a prophet in his own country," she 
said carelessly. "I should never think of talking to 
papa about spiritual things; we have too many painful 
interviews upon the subject of pocket-money. If you 
want to redaim me, you must help me a little, Mr. 
Forde. But, perhaps, I am not worth the troublel" 

"You cannot doubt that I should be glad to be of 
use to you. But it would be presumption on my part to 
dictate* Your own good sense will prompt you, and 
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you have an admirable counsellor in your sister Ger- 
tnide, my best district-visitor." 

**I should never submit to be drilled by Gertrude, 
No; if you won't help me, I must wait for Inspiration. 
As for district-visiting, I can't teil you how I hate the 
very notion of it If there were another Crimean war 
now, I should like to go out as a nursing-sister, especially 
if " — she looked at him with another briefly mischievous 
glance — "if there were nice people to nurse." 

*^Tm afraid, young ladies whose inclinations point 
to a military theatre are hardly in the right road/' he 
Said coldly. 

He feit that she was trifling with him, and was in- 
clined to be angry. He walked away from the sundial 
towards the hall-door, from which Mr. Luttrell was 
slowly emerging — an elderly gentleman; tall and stout, 
with a still handsome face framed in silky gray whiskers, 
and a slightly wom-out air, as of a man who had mis- 
taken his vocation, and never quite recovered his dis- 
covery of the mistake. 

"Very good of you to come and play croquet with 
my children, Forde," he said, in his good-natured lazy 
way — he had called them children when they were all 
in the nursery, and he called them children still^^ 
"especially as I don't think ifs particularly in your line. 
O, here come the Melvins and Miss Harrison; so I sup- 
pose we are to begin tea, in order that you may have 
an hour's daylight for your game?" 

Elizabeth had walked away from the sundial in an 
opposite direction, smiling softly to herseif. It was 
something to have made him angry. She had seen the 
pale dark face flush hotly for a moment; a sudden fire 
kindled in the deep gray eyes. In the moming he had 
confessed himself interested in her welfare; in the even^ 
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ing she had contrived to provoke him. That was some* 
thing gained. 

"He is not quite a block of stonel" she thought 
She did not trouble herseif to come forward and 
welcome the Melvin party, any more than she had 
troubled herseif to greet Mr. Forde; but came strolling 
across the grass towards the tea-table presenüy when 
every one eise was seated; the guests here and there 
under the chestnut branches, whUe Gertrude sat at the 
table dispensing the tea-cups, with Frederick Melvin in 
attendance. Mr. Melvin was the eldest son of the chief 
solicitor of Hawleigh, in partnership with his father, and 
vaguely supposed to be eligible from a matrimonial 
point of view. He was a young man who had an un- 
limited cäpacity for croquet, vingt-et-un, table-tuming, 
and small fiirtations; spent all his spare hours on the 
river Tabor, and seemed hardly at home out of a suit 
of boating flannels. He was indifferently in love with 
the four Miss Luttrells, with a respectful leaning towards 
Elizabeth, as the beauty; and he was generally absorbed 
by the flippant Blanche. His sister Laura sang well, and 
did nothing eise to particularise herseif in the minds of 
her acquaintance, She was fond of music, and dis- 
coursed leamedly of symphonies and sonatas, adagios in 
C fiat and Capriccios in F double sharp, to the terror of 
the uninitiated. Miss Harrison was a cousin, whose 
people were of the gentleman-farmer persuasion, and 
who came from a sleepy old homestead up the country 
to stay with the Melvins, and intoxicate her young senses 
with the dissipations of Hawleigh market-place. The 
Melvins lived in the market-place, in a big Square brick 
house picked out with white — a house with three rows 
of Windows üve in a row, a flight of Steps, and a green 
door with a brass knocker; the very house, one would 
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Whereby it will be seen that Wilmot Luttrell was öf 
the Broad-Church party — a man who had hunted the 
Devonian red-deer in bis time, who had still a brace 
of Joe Mantons in bis study, was good at fly-üshing, and 
did not object to clerical billiards or a social rubber. 

They played for a couple of hours in the balmy 
summer evening, the Luttrell girls and their four visitors 
— played tili the sunlight faded into dusk, and the dusk 
deepened into the soft June night — which was hardly 
night, but rather a tender mixture of twilight and starshine. 
Gertrude had taken Mr. Forde for the leader of her side, 
Miss Harrison and Blanche Luttrell making up their 
four. The Beauty headed a skirmishing party, that in- 
corrigible Frederick for her supporter, Di Luttrell and 
Laura Melvin bringing up the rear. To her Malcolm 
Forde addressed no word throughout the little tourna- 
ment It may have been because he had no opportu- 
nity; for she was laughing and talking more or less all 
the time, in the wildest spirits, with the young solicitor 
perpetually at her elbow. And Gertrude had a great 
deal to say to the Curate; chiefly on the subject of her 
parish work, and a little of a more vague and meta- 
physical nature conceming the impressions produced 
upon her mind by his last Sunday-evening sermon. He 
listened kindly and respectfully, as in duty bound, but 
that frivolous talk and laughter upon the other side wor- 
ried him not a little. Never had Elizabeth seemed to 
him so vulgarly provincial; and he was really interested 
in her, as indeed it was his duty to be interested in the 
welfare of his Vicar's daughters. 

"It is all the father's fault," he said to himself; "I do 
not believe he has ever made the faintest attempt to train 
them." 

And then he thought what an estimable young per* 
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son Gertrude must be to have evolved out of her inner 
consciousness, as it were, all that serious and practical 
piety which made her so valuable to him in his ministra- 
tions. As to the future careers of the other three — of 
Blanche, who talked slang, and seemed to consider this 
lower World designed to be a perpetual theatre for flirta- 
tion; of Diana, who was selüsh and idle, and set up a 
pretence of weak health as a means of escaping all the 
cares and perplexities of existence; of Elizabeth, who 
appeared in her own character to embody all the faults 
and weaknesses he had ever supposed possible to a wo- 
man — of the manner in which these three were to tread 
the troubled paths of life, he could only think with a 
shudder. Poor lampless vii^ins, straying blindly into 
the darkness! 

Yet, measured by a simply sensuous Standard, how 
sweet was that low rippling sound of girlish laughter; 
how graceful the white-robed figure moving lightly in 
the summer dusk; how exquisite the dark-blue eyes that 
looked at him in the starlight, when the game was ended, 
and the Church Militant, as Blanche said pertly, had 
been triumphant over the Devil's Own, in the person of 
the mild-eyed Frederick Melvin! Mr. Forde's unerring 
stroke, mathematically correct as the pendulum, had 
brought them home, in spite of some raüier feeble play- 
ing on the part of Gertrude, whose mind was a litUe 
too much occupied by last Sunday-evening's sermon. 

Mr. Luttrell had stroUed up and down the garden 
walk, Smoking his cigar, and had loitered a little by the 
hoUy hedge talking to some people in the road, while 
the croquet players amused themselves. He came for- 
ward now to propose an adjoumment to the house, and 
a claret-cüp. So they all went crowding into a long low 
Toom with a couple of bow Windows, a room which was 

3* 
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lined with bookshelves on one side, containing Taylor 
and Hooker, and Barrow and TiUotson, and South and 
Venn, and other ecclesiastical volumes, freely inter- 
mingled with a miscellaneous coUection of secular litera- 
ture; a room which served Mr. Luttrell as a library, but 
which was nevertheless the drawing-room. There was 
a grand piano by one of the bow Windows, a piano 
which had been presented to Diana by a wealthy aunt 
and godmother, and the brand-new walnut-wood case 
whereof was in strong contrast with the time-wom old 
chairs and tables; the cheffoniers of the early Georgian 
era; the ponderous old cane-seated sofa, with its chintz- 
covered pillows and painted frame — a pale, pale green 
picked out with gold that «ras fast vanishing away. The 
attenuated crystal girandoles upon the high wooden 
mantelshelf were almost as old as the invention of glass; 
the Chelsea shepherd and shepherdess had been cracked 
over and over again, but held together as if by a 
charmed existence. The Derbyshire-spa vases were relics 
of a dead-and-gone generation. The mock-venetian 
mirror was of an almost forgotten fashion and a quite 
extinct manufacture. Blanche vowed that Noah and his 
wife, when they kept house before the flood, must have 
had just such a drawing-room. 

Yet this antiquated Chamber seemed in no wise dis- 
pleasing to the sight of Mr. Forde as he came in from 
the starlit garden. He liked it a great deal better than 
many finer rooms in which he was a rare but welcome 
visitor, just as he preferred the ill-kept Vicarage lawn 
and flower-borders to the geometrical parterres of mil- 
lionaire cloth manufacturers or pompous squires on the 
outskirts of Hawleigh. 

Frederick Melvin and his sister pleaded for a little 
rousic, upon which the usual family concert began: a 
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showy fantasia by Gertrude, correctly played, with a 
good firm finger, and not a spark of expression from the 
first bar to the bang, bang, bang! at the end; then a 
canzonet from Blanche, of the "O, 'tis merry when the 
cherry and the blossom and the berry, tra-la-la-la, tra- 
la-la'' school, in a thin little soprano; then a Sonata — 
Beethoven's "Adieu" — by Miss Melvin, which Mr. Forde 
thought the longest adieu he had ever been obliged to 
listen to. He lost patience at last, and went over to 
Elizabeth, whose ripe round mezzo-soprano tones he 
languished to hear. 

"Won't you sing somethingV he asked. 

"What, does not singing come within your catalogue 
of forbidden pleasures — a mere idle waste of time — 
lotos-eating, in shortf" 

"You know that I do not think anything of the kind. 
Why do you try to make me out what I have never 
pretended to be — an ascetic, or worse, a Phariseel Is 
it only because I am anxious you should be of a little 
more use to your fellow-creaturesi" 

"And of course singing can be no use, unless I went 
about among your cottage people leading off hymns." 

"Does that mean that you won't sing to-nightl" he 
asked in his coldest tone. 

"Yes." 

"Then TU wish you good-night. Fve no doubt the 
music we've been hearing is very good in its way, but 
if s hardly my way. Good-night I'll slip away quietly 
without disturbing your friends." 

He was close to the open bow window, that farthest 
from the piano, and went out unnoticed, while Miss 
Melvin and her cousin Miss Harrison were debating 
whether they should or should not play the overture to 
Zampa* He went out of the window, and walked slowly 
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across the grass, but had hardly reached the sundial, 
when he heard the voice he knew so well swell out rieh 
and füll in the opening tones of a ballad he loved, a 
plaintive lament called "Ettrick." 

*'0, murmiiring; waters, have you no messas® for me?" 

He stopped by the sundial and heard the song to the 
end; heard Fred Melvin supplicating for another song, 
and Elizabeth's impatient refusal — "She was tired to 
death/' with a little nervous laugh. 

He went away after this, not ofifended, only wonder- 
ing that any woman could be so wilful, could take so 
much pains to render herseif unwomanly and unlovable. 
He thought how keenly another man, whose life was 
differently planned, might have feit this petty slight — 
how dangerous to such a man's peace Elizabeth Luttrell 
might have been; but that was all. He was not angry 
with her. 

What would he have thought, if he could have seen 
Elizabeth Luttrell half an hour later that night, if he 
could have seen her fall on her knees by one of the 
little French beds in the room that she and Blanche oc- 
cupied together, and bury her face in the counterpane 
and burst into a passion of tears) 

"What is the matter, Liz — what is it, darlingl" cries 
Blanche the impulsive. 

The girl answers nothing, but sobs out her brief 
passion, and then rises, calm as a statue, to confront her 
sister. 

"If you are going to worry me. Blanche, I shall sleep 
in the passage," she exclaims in impatient rebuke of the 
other's sympathetic caress. "There's nothing the mat- 
ter. I'm tired, that's all, and that absurd Fred of yours 
has persecuted me so all the evening." 

"He's no Fred of mine, and I think you rather en- 
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cöuraged his persecutions/' said Blanche with an ag- 
grieved air. "Fm sure I can't make you out, Lizzie. I 
thought you liked Mr. Forde, and yet you quite snubbed 
him to-night" 

"Snubbed him!" cried Elizabeth. "As if anybody 
could snub St Paul!" 



CHAPTER IIL 

" I know thy fbnns are studied arts, 
Thy subtle ways be narrow straits ; 
Thy courtesy but sudden Starts» 
And what thou call'st thy gifts are baits.*' 

The Curate of Hawleigh, modest in his surroundings 
as the incorruptible Maximilian Robespierre himself, had 
lodgings at a carpenter's. His landlord was certainly 
the Chief carpenter of the town, a man of unblemished 
respectability, who had even infused a flavour of build- 
ing into his trade; but the Curate's bedroom Windows 
commanded a view of the carpenter's yard, and he lived 
in the odour of chips and shavings, and that fresh piney 
smell which seems to breathe the perfume of a thousand 
ships far away upon the barren main. He had even to 
submit meekly to the dismal tap, tap, tap of the hammer 
when a coffin was on band, which might fairly serve as 
a Substitute for the ^^Frlre^ ü faut mourirl*' of the 
Trappist brotherhood. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this choice 
of a lodging was an act of asceticism or wanton self- 
humiliation upon the paxt of Malcolm Forde. The 
Hawleigh curates lodged, as a rule, with Humphreys the 
carpenter; and Hawleigh being self-govemed, for the 
most part, upon strictly conservative principles, it would 
have been an outrage against the sacred existing order 
of things if Mr. Forde had pitched his tent elsewhithen 
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Mrs. Humphreys was a buxom nüddle-aged woman of 
spotless cleanliness, who kept a cow in a neat little pad- 
dock behind the carpenter's yard; a woman who had a 
pleasant odour of dairy about her, and who was supposed. 
by long practice to have acquired a special faculty for 
"doing for curates." 

"I knows their tastes," she would say to her gossips, 
"and it's astonishing how little their tastes varies. *0, 
give me a chop, Mrs. Humphreys,' they mostly says, if I 
werrit them about their dinner. But, lor, I know better 
than that. Their poor stomachs would soon turn against 
chops if they had them every day. So I soon leaves ofF 
asking 'em anything about dinner, and contrives to give 
'em a nice variety of tasty little dishes — a whiting and 
a lamb cutlet or two with fried parsley one day; a red 
mullet and a split fowl broiled with half-a-dozen mush- 
rooms the next, a spitchcook, they call it; and then the 
day after I curry whaf s left of the fowl, so as their bills 
come moderate; and I never had a wry word with any 
curate yet, except Mr. Adderley, who didn't like squab- 
pie, and I did give him a piece of my mind about 
ihatr 

The rooms were comfortable rooms, though of the 
plainest; lightsome and airy; fumished with chairs and 
tables so substantial that their legs had not been en- 
feebled by the various fidgetinesses of a whole generation 
of curates: honest wide-seated leather-bottomed chairs 
bought at the sack of an ancient manor-house; stalwart 
walnut-wood tables and brass-handled chests of drawers 
made when George the Second was king. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys was wont to boast that her Joe — meaning Mr. 
Joseph Humphreys — ^knew what chairs and tables were, 
and did not choose them for their looks. There were 
no Ornaments of the usual lodging-house type, for Mrs. 
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Humphreys knew that it is in the nature of curates to 
bring with them sundry nicknacks, the relics of university 
extravaganceSy wherewith to decorate their Chambers. 

Mr. Forde had fumished both sitting-room and bed- 
room amply with books, nay even the slip of a Chamber 
where he kept his baths and sponges and bootstand was 
encumbered with the shabbier volumes in his coUection, 
piled breast-high in the angles of the walls. He was 
not a coUector of bric-ä-brac, and the sole omaments of 
his sitting-room were a brass skeleton clock which had 
travelled many a league with him in his soldiering days; 
a carefully painted miniature of an elderly lady, whom, 
by the likeness to himself, one might reasonably suppose 
to be his mother, on one side of the mantelpiece; a 
somewhat faded daguerreotype of a sweet fair young 
face on the other; and a breakfast cup and saucer on a 
little ebony stand under a glass shade. Why this cup 
and saucer should be so preserved would have been a 
puzzling question for a stranger. They were of ordinary 
modern china, and could have possessed no value from 
an artistic point of view. 

He had performed his early moming duty at St. 
Clement's, and spent half an hour with a sick parishioner, 
before his nine-o'clock breakfast on the day foUowing 
that little croquet party at the Vicarage. He was 
dawdling a little as he sipped his second cup of tea, 
with one of Southey's Commonplace Books open at his 
elbow, tuming over the leaves now and then with a 
somewhat absent air, as if in all that jetsam and flotsam 
of the poet's studious hours he hardly found a paragraph 
to enchain his attention. 

What manner of man is he, in outward semblance, 
as he sits there absent and meditative, with the broad 
Summer daylight on his face? It would be a question if 
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one should call him a handsome man. He is dis« 
tinguished-looking, perhaps, rather than handsome; tall 
and broad-shouldered, like the men who come from be- 
yond the Tweed; straight as a dart; a man who is not 
dependent upon dress and surroundings for his dignity, 
but has an indefinable air of being superior to the com- 
mon herd. His features are good, but not particularly 
regulär, hardly coming within the rule and compass of 
archetypal beauty; the nose a thought too broad, the 
forehead too dominant His skin is dark, and has little 
colour, save when he is angry or deeply moved, when 
the Stern face glows briefly with a dark crimson. The 
clear cold gray eyes are wonderful in their variety of ex- 
pression. The firmly-moulded yet flexible mouüi is the 
best feature in his face, supremely grave in repose, in- 
finitely tender when he smiles. 

He smiles suddenly now, in the course of his reverie, 
for it is clear enough that he is thinking, and not read- 
ing Southey's agreeable jottings, though his hand me- 
chanically turns the leaves. He smiles a slow thoughtful 
smile. 

"What a child she is," he says to himself, "with 
all a child's perversity! I am foolish ever to be angry 
with her." 

He heard a double-knock from the little brass knocker 
of Mr. Humphreys' private door, shut his book with an 
impatient sigh, got up, and walked to the window. The 
Humphreys mansion was in one of the side streets of 
Hawleigh, a street known by the rustic title of Field- 
lane, which led up a gentle hill to the open country; a 
vast Stretch of common-land, sprinkled sparsely on the 
outskirts with a few scattered houses and a row or two 
of cottages. Nor had Mr. Humphreys any opposite 
neighbours; the houses on the other side stopped ab- 
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rtiptly a few yards below, and there was a triangulär 
green, with a pond and a colony of ducks in front of 
the Curate's casements. 

Malcolm Forde looked out of the window, expecting to 
see his visitor waiting meekly on the spotless doorstep; 
but the door had been opened promptly, and the door- 
step was unoccupied. He looked at his watch hastily. 

"IVe been wasting too much time already," he said 
to himself, "and here is some one to detain me ever so 
long. And I want to make a good moming's round out 
Filbury way." 

The medical practitioners of Hawleigh prided them- 
selves on the crushing nature of their duties, yet there 
was none among them who worked so hard as this healer 
of souls. Here was some tiresome vestryman, perhaps, 
come to prose for half an hour or so about some pet 
grievance, while he was languishing to be up and 
doing among the miserable hovels at Filbury, where, 
amidst the fertile smiling landscape, men's souls and 
bodies were consuming away with a moral dry-rot 

The door of his sitting-room opened, but not to ad- 
mit a prosing vestryman. The smiling handmaiden an- 
nounced "Miss Luttrell, if you please, sir." And, lo, 
there stood before him on the threshold of his Chamber 
the wilful woman he had been thinking about just now, 
gravely regarding him, the very image of decorum. 

There was some change in her outward aspect, the 
details whereof his masculine eye could not distinguish. 
A woman could have told him in a moment by what 
means the Beauty had contrived to transform herseif. 
She was dressed in a lavender-cotton gown, with tight 
piain sleeves, and a linen collar — no bright-hued ribbon 
encircling the long white throat, no flutter of lace or 
glimmer of golden locket, none of the pretty frivolities 
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with which she was accustomed to set-oflF her loveliness. 
She wore an old-fashioned black-silk scarf, a relic of her 
dead mother's wardrobe, which became her tall slim 
figure to perfection. She, who was wont to wear the 
most coquettish and capricious of hats, the daintiest con- 
ceit in airy tuUe by way of a bonnet, was now crowned 
with a modest saucer-shaped thing of Dunstable straw, 
which at this moment hid her eyes altogether from Mal- 
colm Forde. The rieh brown hair, which she had been 
accustomed to display in an elaborate structure of large 
loose plaits, was neatly braided under this Puritan head- 
gear, and packed into the smallest possible compass at 
the back of her head. She had a little basket in one 
hand, a red-covered account-book in the other. 

"If you please, Mr. Forde, I should like you to give 
me a round of visits amongst your poor people," she 
Said, offering him this little volume. "I am quite ready 
to begin my duties to-day." 

He stood for a moment gazing at her, lost in amaze- 
ment. The provoking saucer-shaped hat covered her 
eyes. He could only guess the expression of her face 
from her mouth, which was gravity itself. 

"What, Miss Luttrell, do you mean to help me, after 
all you Said last night?" 

"Did I really say anything very wicked last night?" 
she asked natvely, lifting her head for a moment so that 
her eyes shone out at him under the shadow of the 
saucer brim. Peerless eyes they seemed to him in that 
brief flash, but hardly the most appropriate eyes for a 
district-visitor, whose beauty should be of a subdued 
Order, like the colours of her dress. 

"I don't know that you said anything wicked; but 
you expressed a profound disgust for district-visiting." 
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"Did I? It was the last rebellious murmur of my 
unregenerate heart. But you have awakened my con- 
science, and I mean to tum over a new leaf, to begin a 
new existence in fact. If the piano were my property, 
instead of Diana's, I think I should make a bonfire on 
the lawn and bum it. I have serious thoughts of bum- 
ing my colour-box — Winsor and Newton's too, and 
papa's last birthday present But you must be kind 
enough to make me out a list of the people you'd like 
me to Visit. I don't want to be a regulär district-visitor, 
or to interfere with your established sisterhood in any 
way; so I won't take any tickets to distribute. I don't 
want the people to associate me with sacramental alms. 
I want to have a little flock of my own, and to see if I 
can make them like me for my own sake, without think- 
ing how much they can get out of me. And if you 
could coach me a little about what I ought to say to 
them, it would be a great comfort to me. Gertrude says 
that when she feels herseif at a loss she says a little 
prayer, and waits on the doorstep for a few minutes, tili 
something comes to her. But Fm afraid that plan would 
not answer for me." 

Mr. Forde pushed one of the heavy chairs to the 
writing-table near the window, and asked Miss Luttrell 
to sit down while he wrote what she wanted in the 
little red book. She seated herseif near one end of the 
table, and he sat down to write at the other. 

"I shall be very happy to do what I can to set you 
going," he said, as he wrote; "but I should be more as- 
sured of your sincerity if you were less disposed to make 
a joke of the business." 

"A jokel" exclaimed Miss Luttrell with an aggrieved 
air; "why, I was never in my life so serious. Is this the 
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way in which you mean to treat my awakening, Mr. 
Forde?" 

He handed her the little book, with a list of names 
written on the first leaf. "I think you must know some- 
thing of these people," he said, "after having lived here 
all your life." 

"Please don't take anything for granted about me 
with reference to the poor," she answered hastily. "Of 
course it is abominable in me to admit as mach, but I 
never have cared for them. The only ideas about them 
that I have ever been able to grasp are, that they never 
open their Windows, and that they always want some- 
thing of one, and take it iU if one can't give them the 
thing they want. Gertrude teils quite a different story, 
and declares that the serious-minded souls are always 
languishing for spiritual refreshment, that she can make 
them quite happy with her prim little sermons and flimsy 
little tracts. Did you ever read a tract, Mr. Forde? I 
don't mean a controversial pamphlet, or anything of that 
kind; but just one of those little puritanical booklets 
that drop from Gertrude like leaves from a tree in 
autumn?" 

"I have not given much leisure to that kind of study," 
replied Malcolm, with his grave smile. "I hope you 
won't think me unappreciative of the honour involved 
in this Visit, Miss Luttrell, if I am obliged to run away. 
I have a round of calls at Filbury to get through this 
morning." 

"You remind me of poor mamma," said Elizabeth, 
with a tributary sigh to the memory of that departed 
parent; "she had always a round of calls, and they 
generally resolved themselves into three — a triangle of 
calls, in short. But they were genteel visits, you know. 
Mamma never went in for the district business." 
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The loose slangy style of her talk grated upon his 
ear not a little. He took his hat and gloves from the 
sideboard — a gentle reminder that he was in haste to be 
gone. 

"I won't detain you five minutes more," she said. 
"How nice the room looks with all those books! I 
know Mrs. Humphreys' drawing-room very well, though 
this is my first visit to you. Papa and Gertrude and I 
came once to drink tea with Mr. Horton. He gave quite 
ä party; and we had concertate duets for the flute and 
piano — *Non piu mesta/ and *Di piacer/ and so on," 
this with a faint blush, remembering her own share in 
that concerted music. "You should have seen the room 
in his tenancy — Bohemian-glass vases, and scent caskets, 
and stereoscopes, and photograph albums; but very few 
books. I think I like it best with all those grim-looking 
brown-backed volumes of yours.'* 

She made the tour of the room as she spoke, and 
paused by the mantelpiece to examine the skeleton clock, 
the cup and saucer, the two portraits. 

"What a grand-looking old lady! — your mother, of 
course, Mr. Forde 1 And, O, what a sweet face!" paus- 
ing before the photograph. "Your sister, I supposel" 

"No,'' Mr. Forde answered, somewhat shortly. 

"And what a pretty cup and saucer, under a glass 
shade! It looks like a relic of some kind.'' 

"It is a relic." 

The tone was grave, repellent even, and Elizabeth 
feit she had touched upon a forbidden subject 

"It belonged to his mother, I daresay," she thought; 
" and he keeps it in memory of the dead I suppose all 
his people are dead, as he never talks about them." 

After this she made haste to depart with her little 
book, knowing very well that she had outraged all the 
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conventionalities of Hawleigh, but rather proud of having 
bearded this lion of Judah in bis den. 

Mr. Forde left the bouse witb ber, and walked a little 
way by her side; but was graver and more silent than 
bis wont, as if be bad bardly recovered from tbe pain 
tbose injudicious questions of bers bad given bim. He 
parted from ber at tbe entrance to a row of cottages, in 
wbicb dwelt two of tbe matrons wbose names he bad 
entered in ber book. 

"Good-bye," be said. "I hope you will be able to 
do some good, and that you will not be tired of the 
work in a week or two." 

''Tbat's rather a depressing Suggestion/' said Eliza- 
betL "I know you bave the worst possible opinion of 
me; but I mean to show you bow mistaken you bave 
been. And you really ought to feel flattered by my 
conversion. Papa might bave preached at me for a 
twelvemontb witbout producing such an eJBfect." 

''I am sorry to bear that your fatber bas so little 
influenae witb you, Miss Luttrell," tbe Curate answered 
gravely. 

He left ber witb tbe coldest good-bye. Tbe proud 
face flushed crimson under tbe musbroom-bat as she 
tumed into the little alley. This moming's interview 
bad not been nearly so agreeable to ber as yesterday's 
lecture under tbe limes at the entrance to tbe town. 
She began ber missionary work in a very bad bumour; 
but brightened by degrees as she went on. She was a 
woman in whom the desire to please dominated almost 
every other attribute, and she was bent upon making 
these people like or even love her. It was not to be a 
mere spurt, this adoption of a new duty. She meant to 
show Malcolm Forde that she could be all, or more than 
all, be thought a woman sbould be — that she could be 
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as much Gertrude's superior in this particulax line as she 
surpassed her in personal beauty. 

"Gertrude!" she said to herseif contemptuously. "As 
if poor people could possibly care about Gertnide, with 
her little fidgety ways, and her Low-Church tracts, and 
her passion for soapsuds and hearthstone! She has con- 
trived to train her people into a subdued kind of civility. 
They look upon her visits as a necessary evil, and put 
up with them, just as they put up with the water coming 
through the roof, or a pigsty close to the parlour window. 
But I sh^ll make my people look forward to my visits 
as a bright little spot in their lives." 

This was rather an arrogant idea, perhaps; but 
Elizabeth Luttrell succeeded in realising it. She con- 
trived to win an unfailing welcome in the twenty cot- 
tages which Mr. Forde had assigned to her. Nor was 
her popularity won by bribery and corruption. She had 
very little to give her people, except an occasional 
packet of barley-sugar or a paper of biscuits for the chil- 
dren, or now and then some cast-off ribbon or other 
scrap of genteel finery for the mothers. For the sick 
children, indeed, she would do anything — empty her own 
slenderly fumished purse, rob the cross old parsonage 
cook of her arrowroot, and loaf-sugar, and isinglass, and 
cornflour, and ground rice, and Epps's cocoa, and new- 
laid eggs; but it was not by gifts of any kind that she 
made herseif beloved. It was the brightness and easy 
grace of her manner rather, that delightful air of being 
perfectly at home in a tiay Chamber with a reeking 
washtub at her elbow, a cradle at her knee, and a line 
of damp clothes steaming in close proximity to her hat 
Nothing disgusted her. She never wondered that people 
could live in such dirt and muddle. She made her little 
suggestions of improvement — not blunt plain-spoken re- 
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commendation of soapsuds and hearthstone, but insinuat* 
ing hints of what might be done with a little trouble — 
in a manner that never offended. And then she was so 
beautiful to look upon; the husbands and wives were 
never tired of admiring her. "Ay, but she be a rale 
right-down beauty," they said, "and thinks no more of 
herseif than if she was as ugly as sin; '' not knowing that 
the fair Elizabeth was quite conscious of her own love- 
liness, and hoped to tum it to some good account by 
and by. 

Nor did Elizabeth forget, in her desire for popularity, 
that the chief object of her mission among these people 
was of a Spiritual kind; that she was to carry enlighten- 
ment and religion into those dose pent-up hovels where 
the damp linen was for ever dangling, the washtub. for 
ever reeking; where the larder was so often barren, and 
the wants of mankind so small and yet sometimes per- 
force unsatisfied. Although she was not herseif, as 
Gertrude expressed it, "seriously minded," though her 
thoughts during her father's sermons, and even during 
those of Mr. Forde, too often wandered among the bon- 
nets and mantles of the congregation, or shaped them- 
selves into vague visions of the future, she did notwith- 
Standing contrive to bring about some improvement in 
the theory and practice of her clients. She persuaded 
the women to go to church on Sunday evenings, if 
Sunday-moming worship was really an impossible thing, 
as the poor souls protested; she induced the husbands 
to clean themselves a couple of hours earlier than had 
been their Sabbath custom, and to shamble into the 
dusky aisle of St Clemenfs or St Mary's, while the 
tinkling five-minutes bell was still calling to loiterers and 
laggards on the way; she taught the little ones their 
catechism, re warding proficiency with barley-sugar or 
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gingerbread; and she sat by many a washtub reading 
the Evangelists in her füll sweet voice, while the in- 
dustrious housewife rubbed the sweats of labour from 
her husband's shirt-collars. She would even starch and 
iron a handful of collars herseif, on occasion, if the 
housewife seemed to set about the business clumsily. 

"I have to get-up my own fine things sometimes, or 
I should go cuffless and coUarless/' she said. "Papa/is 
not rieh, you know, Mrs. Jones." Whereat Mrs. Jones 
would be Struck with amazement by her handiness. 

"I don't believe there's a thing in this 'varsal world 
as you can't do, Miss Elizabeth," the admiring matron 
would cry with uplifted hands; and even this humble 
appreciation of her merits pleased Lizzie Luttrell. 

Her reading was much liked by listeners who were 
not compelled to sit with folded hands and a brain 
perplexed by the thought of neglected housework. She 
had a knack of choosing the most attractive as well as 
the most profitable portions of Holy Writ, an acute 
perception of the passages most likely to impress her 
hearers. 

"I do likeyour Scriptures, Miss Elizabeth," said one 
woman. "When I was a gal, I used to think the Bible 
was all Saul and the Philistings — there seemed no end 
of 'em — and David. I make no doubt David was a 
dear good man, and after the Lord's own heart; but 
there did seem too much of him. He wasn't like Him 
as you read about; he didn't come home to us like that, 
miss, and you don't read as he was fond of little chil- 
dren, except that one of his own that he was sa wrapt 
up in." 

"The Gospel sounds like a pretty story, when you 
read it, miss," said another; "and when Miss Gertrude 
read, it did seem so sing-song like. Sometimes I couldn't 
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feel as there was any sense in it, no more than in the 
Lessons of a hot summer's aftemoon, when it seems only 
a droning, like a hive of bees." 

So Elizabeth went on and prospered, and grew really 
interested in her work. It was not half so bad as she 
had supposed. There was muddle and there was want, 
but not such utter gloom and misery as she had imagined 
in*these hovels. The spirits of these people were singularly 
elastic. Ever so little sunshine warmed them into new 
life; and, above all, they liked her, and praised her, and 
spoke well of her to Malcolm Forde. She knew that from 
his approving manner, not from anything he had dis- 
tinctly Said upon the subject 

Rarely had she met with him on her rounds. The 
list he had given her included only easy subjects — ^people 
who would not be likely to repulse her attentions, homes 
in which she would not hear foul language or see dread- 
ful sights — and having allotted her paöi-way, he was 
content that she should follow it with very little assistance 
from him, and even took pains to time his own visits, 
so as to avoid any encoünter with her. 

He did, however, on rare occäsions find her among 
his flock. Not easily did he forget one summer after- 
noon, when he saw her sitting by an open cottage win- 
dow with a sick child in her lap. That figure in a pale 
muslin dress, with the afternoon sunshine upon it, lived 
in his memory long. 

"If I could only believe that she was quite in eamest," 
he Said to himself, "that this new work of hers has some 
safer charm than its novelty, I should think her the 
sweetest woman I ever met — except one." 

Elizabeth had been engaged in these duties for two 
mdnths, and had done her work faithfully. It was the 
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end of August, the brilliant close of a summer that had 
been exceptionally fine; harvest just begun in this western 
landy and occasional tracts of tawny stubble baking under 
a cloudless blue sky; hazel-nuts and wortle-berries ripen- 
ing in the woods; great sloe-trees shedding their purple 
fruit in every hedge; a rain of green apples falling on the 
orchard grass with every wann south wind; the red plums 
swelling and purpling on the garden wall — a vision of 
plenty and the perfume of roses and camations on every 
side. 

"If we don't have that picnic you talked about very 
soon, Gerty, we sha'n't have it at all," remarked the 
youngest and the pertest of the four sisters at breakfast 
one moming, when Mr. Luttrell' had withdrawn himself 
to his daily duties, and the damsels were left to enjoy 
half an hour's idleness and talk over empty coffee-cups 
and shattered eggshells and other iragments of the feast. 
"The summer's nearly over, you see, Gerty, and if we 
don't take care we shall lose all the fine weather. IVe 
no doubt there'U be a deluge after all this sunshine." 

Blanche always called her eldest sister "Gerty" when 
she wanted some indulgence from that important per- 
sonage. 

"Well, Fm sure I don't know what to say. Blanche,'' 
•replied Miss Luttrell with provoking coolness, as if. pic- 
f nies and all such sublunary pleasures were utterly beneath 
her regard; strong, too, in her authority as her father's 
jhousekeeper, and conscious that her sisters must bow 
.down and p^y her homage for whatever they wanted, 
like Joseph's brethren in quest of com. "I reaJly think," 
•she went on with a deliberate air, "as the summer is 
: nearly göne, w^ may as well give up any noticm of a 
. picnic this year, especially as papa doesn't seem to care 
' about it" 
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"Papa never seems to care about anjrthing that costs 
money," cried the disrespectful youngest "He'd like 
life well enough if everything in it could be carried on 
for nothing; if bis children could be bom and educated, 
and fed and clothed, and doctored and nursed, and 
introduced to society gratis, so that he could have all 
the pew-rents and burial-fees and things to put in the 
bank. If s very mean of you to talk like that, Gertrude, 
and want to sneak out of the picnic, when if s about the 
only retum we're likely to make for all the croquet 
parties and dinners and teas and goodness knows what 
that our friends have given us since Christmas/' 

"Really, Blanche, you are leaming to render yourself 
eminently disagreeable," Miss Luttrell observed severely, 
"and I fear if papa does not face the necessity of send- 
ing you back to school to be finished, your deficiency in 
manner will be your absolute ruin in after-life." 

"Never mind Blanche's manner," interposed Diana, 
"but lefs talk about the picnic. Of course we must 
have one. We always have had one for the last five 
years, since the summer after poor mamma's death, — I 
know we were all in slight mourning at the first of them, 
— and our friends expect it So the only question is, 
where are we to go this yearl" 

This was intended in somewise as an assertion of in- 
dependence on the part of the second Miss Luttrell, who 
did not intend to be altogether overridden by the chariot 
of an eider sister, even though that eider had bidden a 
long farewell to the golden summertide of her twenty- 
eighth year. 

"Elizabeth won't go, of course, now she's tumed se- 
rious," Said Blanche, with a sly glance at Lizzie, who sat 
leisurely watching the skirmish, with her head against 
the clumsy frame of the lattice, and the south wind 
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gently stirring her dark-brown hair, a perfect picture of 
idle loveliness. 

"You'U have nothing to do with the picnic, of course, 
Lizzie, not even if Malcolm Forde goes," pursued the 
"Pickle" of the family. 

"Who gave you leave to call him Malcolm 1'* flashed 
out Elizabeth. 

"No one; but why shouldn't one enjoy oneself in the 
bosom of one's family. I like to call him Malcolm Forde, 
it's such a pretty name; and one ought to get accustomed 
to the Christian name of one's future brother-in-law." 

Two of the Miss Luttrells flushed crimson at this 
Speech: Gertrude, who tumed angrily upon the Speaker, 
as if about to retort; and Elizabeth, whose swift reply 
Game like a fiash of lightning, before her senior could 
reprove the offender. 

"How dare you say that, Blanche? Do you suppose 
that I would marry Mr. Forde — a Curate — even if he 
were to ask me?" 

"I won't suppose anything tili he does ask you," an- 
swered the incorrigible; "and then I know pretty well 
what will happen. Whatever fine notions you may have 
had about a rieh husband, and a house in London, and 
an opera-box, and goodness knows what, will all count 
for nothing Üie day that Malcolm Forde makes you an 
offer. Why, you worship the ground he walks on. Do 
you think we can't all of us see through your district- 
visitingl A pretty freak for you to take up, after admit- 
ting that you detested such workl" 

"I suppose it is not quite unnatural that one should 
try to overcome one's dislikes, and to do some good in 
the World," replied Elizabeth with dignity. "Have the 
goodness to bridle your tongue a little, Blanche; and 
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rest assured that I shall never many a Curate, be he 
whom he may." 

"But Mr. Forde is not like common Curates. He is 
independent of the Church. He has private means." 

"Yes; three or four hundred a year from a small 
estate in Aberdeenshire." 

"O, you have been making inquiries, thenl" 

"No; but I heard papa say as much, one day. And 
now, Blanche, be so kind as to abandon the discussion 
of my affairs, and of Mr. Forde's, and let us talk of the 
picnic. I say Lawborough Beeches." 

This "I say" was uttered in a tone of authority, un- 
befitting a third sister; and Gertrude immediately deter- 
mined not to brook any such Usurpation; but it some- 
how generally happened that Elizabeth had her own 
way She had a happy knack of suggesting the right 
thing. 

"Lawborough Beeches is a jolly place!" said Blanche 
approvingly. 

"When will you leam to abandon the use of that 
odious adjectivel" cried Gertrude with a shudder. "Law- 
borough Beeches is low and damp." 

"Well, Fd as soon have it on the moor, and we 
could have donkey races and no end of fun." 

"Was there ever a girl with such vulgär ideasi Don- 
key racesi Imagine Mr. Forde riding a donkey with a 
piece of white calico on its back! And imagine picnick- 
ing on the moor, without a vestige of shade! A nice 
blistered State our faces would be in! and I should have 
one of my nervous headaches," said Diana, who had a 
kind of Copyright in several interesting ailments of the 
nervine type. 

Lawborough Beeches was a little wood of ancient 
trees, with silver-gray trunks and spreading crests; beeches 
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tpliich had been pollarded in the days when Cromwell 
rode rough-shod over the land, and had stretched out 
their mighty limbs low and wide in the centuries that 
had gone by since then. It was a little wood lying in a 
green hollow, through which the Tabor meandered — a 
silvery stream dear to the soul of the fly-fisher; here 
dairk and placid as a lake, under the broad shadow of 
the trees; there flowing with swift current towards the 
distant weir. 

Miss Luttrell acknowledged somewhat unwillingly, 
after a good deal of discussion, that the Beeches was 
perhaps the best place for the picnic, if the picnic were 
really a social necessity. 

"I must confess that I do not see it in that light," 
she Said, "and I rather wonder that you should do so, 
Elizabeth, now that your mind has been awakened to 
loftier interests. The sum which this picnic will cost 
would be a great help to our blanket-club next winter." 

Elizabeth pondered for a few moments. Of course 
she was anxious to help those poor people who were so 
fond of her; but the winter was a long way off. Provi- 
dence might increase her means in some unthought-of 
manner by that time. And the near delight of a long 
Summer aftemoon with Malcolm Forde under Lawborough 
Beeches was very sweet to her. She had seen so little 
of him of late. The very change in herseif, which she 
had fancied would bring them nearer together, seemed 
to have only the more divided them. She did not meet 
him half so often as in her unregenerate days, when she 
had been always stroUing in and out of Hawleigh, to 
change books at the library or to buy a new song, or a 
yard or two of ribbon; or to look at the last Paris 
fashions, which the chief linendraper had juSt received 
— from Plymouth. 
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''We ougfat to make some retcum for people's hospi- 
isAity," shc said. ^I consider the picnic unavoidable." 

So Blanche piodaced a sheet of foolscapy and began 
to make ont a formidable list of comestibles: pigeon- 
pies, chicken-salads, lobsters, plovers* eggs, galantine of 
veal, hamSy tongues^ salmon en mayonnaisej and so on, 
with a wild profiision that seems so easy in pen-and- 
ink« 

^I wish you would not be so officious, Blanche," ex- 
claimed the eldest Miss LuttrelL ''Of course, I shall 
arrange all those details with Susan Sims." 

Susan Sims was the cook — an important functionary 
in the Vicar's household — who managed Miss LuttrelL 

''That means that we are to have whatever Susan 
likes to give us!" said Blanche. "You do give way to 
her so, Gertrude. I think I'd rather have a bad cook, 
and one's dinner spoilt occasionally, if one could order 
just what one liked. However, I suppose, if I mayn't 
make out a list of the dinner, I may make a list of the 
people?" 

"Yes, you can, if youll take your inkstand to an- 
other table. YouVe made a blot upon the table-cloth 
already." 

Upon this, the three eider damsels separated to pur- 
sue their divers occupations: Gertrude to hold solemn 
converse with Susan Sims; Diana to practise Mendels- 
sohn's sonatas on the drawing-room piano; Elizabeth to 
her district-visiting; leaving Blanche wallowing in ink, 
and swelling with importance, as she wrote the names of 
her father's friends on two separate sheets of foolscap — 
the people who must be invited upon one, the people 
who might or might not be invited upon the other. 

Mr. Luttrell happened to be at home for luncheon 
that day — a privilege which he was not permitted to en- 
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joy more than once or twice a week — so the sisters 
were able to moot the question of the picnic without 
delay. 

The Vicar nibbed his bald forehead thoughtfuUy, 
with a perplexed sigh. 

''I suppose we must do something/' he said dolefully. % 
"It's a long time since weVe had a dinner-party; and if 
you think people really like their dinner any better on 
damp grass, Gertrude, and with flies dropping into their 
wine, why, have a picnic by all means. There's always 
an immense deal of wine drunk at tliese affairs, by the 
way; young men are so officions, and go opening bottles 
on the least provocation. Be sure you remind me to 
write and order some of the Ball-supper Champagne and 
the Race-course Moselle we saw advertised the other 
day." 

The matter was settled, therefore, pleasantly enough, 
and the invitations were written that aftemoon, and dis- 
tributed before nightfall by the parsonage gardener or 
man-of-all-work, Mr. Forde's invitation among them; a 
formal little note in Gertrude's hand, which he twisted 
about in his fingers for a long time while he meditated 
upon his answer. 

Would it do him any good to waste a summer day 
under Lawborough Beeches? He had been working his 
hardest for some weeks without relaxation of any kind. 
He feit that he wanted rest and ease; but hardly this 
species of recreation, which would involve a great deal 
of trouble; for he would be required to make himself 
agreeable to all manner of people — to carry umbrellas 
and camp-stools; to point out interesting objects in the 
landscape; to quote the county history — and, in fact, to 
labour assiduously for the pleasure of other people. Nor 
had he ever feit himself any the better for these rustic 
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pleasures; considerably the worse rather, especially when' 
they were shared with Elizabeth Luttrell. 

No; better to waste bis day in utter loneliness on 
the moor, under the shadow of a mighty tor, with a 
book lying unread at bis side. Better to give himself a 
/ pause of perfect rest, in which to think out the great 
Problem of bis life. For without inordinate self-esteem, 
Malcolm Forde was a man who deemed that bis exist^ 
ence ought to be of some use to the world, that he was 
destined to fill some place in the scheme of creation. 
He feit that aUfresco banquetings and junketings were 
just the idlest, most worthless use that he could make of 
bis rare leisure; and yet, with very human inconsistency, 
he wrote to Miss Luttrell next moming to accept her 
kind invitation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

"0 yougodsl 
Whv do you make us love your goodly gifts. 
And snatch them straight away? We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Vie honour with yeurselves." 

A PERFECT lull in the summer winds, a sultry silence 
in the air; Tabor lying stilly under the beeches, dark 
and polished as a mirror of Damascus steel, not a bul- 
rush on its margent, not a lily trembling on its bosonu 
There seemed almost a profanity in happy talk and 
laughter in that silent wood, where the great beeches 
that were crop-eared by Cromwell spread their gnarled 
limbs ünder the bot blue sky. 

Mr. LuttrelFs party, however, do not pause in their 
mirth to cönsider the fitness of things. It boots not them 
to ask whdth^r Lawborough Beeches be not a scene 
more suited to Miltonic musings than to the consumption 
of lobster-salad and galantine de veau. They ask each 
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other for salt, and bread, and bitter ale, while the lark 
pierces the topmost heavens with purest melody. They 
set Champagne corks flying against the giant beechen 
trunks. They revel in clotted cream and syllabub, and 
small talk and flirtation, amidst the solemn shadows of 
that leafy dell; and then, when they have spent nearly 
two hours in a business-like absorption of solids and 
fluids, or in playful trifling with the lightest of the 
viands, as the case may be, the picnickers abandon the 
6cene of the banquet, and wander away in little Clusters 
of three or four, or in solitary couples, dispersing them- 
selves throughout the wood, nay even beyond, to a 
broad Stretch of rugged heath that borders it on one 
side, or to the slope of a hill which shelters it on the 
other. Some tempt the dangers of smooth-faced Tabor 
in Fred Melvin's trim-built wherry, or in the punt which 
has conveyed a brace of Oxonians, James and Horace 
Elgood, the sons of one of the squires whose broad 
pastures border the town of Hawleigh. 

Mr. Melvin has been anxious that Elizabeth should 
trust herseif upon that silver flood. 

" You know you're fond of boating" he pleads; "and 
if you haven't seen much of the Tabor this way, it's 
worth your while to come. The banks are a picture — 
no end of flowers — *I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme grows/ and that kind of thing. One would think 
Shakespeare had taken his notion from hereabouts." 

"As if the Avon had no thymy banks!" exclaimed 
Elizabeth contemptuously. "I don't care about boating 
this aftemoon, thank you, Mr. Melvin. I am going for 
a walk." 

She glanced at Malcolm Forde as she spoke, almost 
pleadingly, as if she would have said, Give me one idle 
hour of your life. They had sat far apart at the banquet, 
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Gertrude having contrived to keep the Curate at her side; 
they had travelled from Hawleigh in difTerent carriages, 
and had exchanged hardly half a dozen sentences up to 
this stage of the entertainment. It seemed to Elizabeth 
as if they were fated never to be together. Already she 
began to think the picnic a failure. "I only wanted it 
for the sake of being with him," she said to herseif hope- 
lessly. 

And here was that empty-headed Fred Melvin worry- 
ing her to go in his boat, while Malcolm Forde stood by, 
leaning against the gray trunk of a poUard willow, list* 
lessly gazing at the river, and said never a word. 

"Let Forde punt you down tlie river as far as the 
weir," cried one of the Oxonians, coming unconsciously 
to her relief. "There's an empty punt lying idle yonder, 
the one that brought the Towers party; and Forde was 
one of the best punters at Oxford." 

Mr. Forde had gone up for his degree at a late stage 
of his existence, after he left the army, and his repute 
was known to these youngsters. 

"There's nothing like a punt in this kind of weather, 
Miss Luttrell/' said the Oxonian, as he roUed up his 
shirt-sleeves and prepared himself to convey a boatload 
of young ladies in voluminous muslin skirts; ^'such a 
nice lazy way of getting along." 

He stood up high above his freight, plunged his pole 
deep into the quiet water, and skimmed athwart the river 
with a slow noiseless motion soothing to see upon a 
summer aftemoon, while Elizabeth was silently blessing 
him. 

Mr. Forde did at last awake from his reverie. 

**Shall I get the punt?" he asked; "and will you 
comel" 

"I should like it of all things/' she answered gently. 
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She was not going to hazard the loss of this perfect 
happiness by any ill-timed coquetry. Yes, it was perfect 
happiness to be with him. She acknowledged as much 
as that to herseif, if she did not acknowledge any more. 

''I suppose I think so much of him simply because 
he thinks nothing of me/' she said to herseif musingly, 
while Mr. Forde had gone a little way down the bank 
to fetch the punt. 

He came back presently, with his coat oflF and his 
sleeves roUed up like the Oxonian's, skilfuUy navigating 
his rüde bark with lengthy vigorous arms that had pulled 
in the imiversity eight It was the first time that Eliza- 
beth had seen him on the river, and she wondered a 
little to find him master of this secular accomplishment 
He brought the broad stem of the punt against the bank 
at her feet. 

"Wouldn't your sister Blanche like to go with usl" 
he asked, looking round in quest of that yoimg lady. 
But Blanche had gone off in the wherry with the Melvin 
set — Miss Pooley, the doctor's daughter; the Miss Cum- 
dens, the rieh manufacturer's daughters; Captain Danvers, 
and Mr. Pynsent. Shrill laughter sounded from the reedy 
shores beyond the sharp curve of the river. Even James 
Elgood's punt was out of sight. They had the river all 
to themselves. Utter loneliness seemed to have come 
upon the scene. The sound of that shrill laughter 
dwindled and died away, and these two stood alone in 
the sweet summer silence, between sunlight and shadow, 
on the brink of deep still Tabor. 

Elizabeth lingered on the bank, doubtful whether it 
would not be the properer course to wait for some stray 
reveller to join them before she took her place in the 
boat A tite-ä-tite excursion with Mr. Forde would entail 
sundry lectures from Gertrude, a general sense of dis- 
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approval perhaps in her small world. But Malcolm Forde 
stretched out his strong arm and calmly handed her into 
the punt It was quite a luxurious kind of boat, as 
punts go, provided with a red cushion on one of the 
broad clumsy seats, and a tin vessel for baling out un- 
necessary water. 

She seated herseif in the stem, and they drifted away 
slowly, softly over the still blue water. It was the first 
time they haud been together, and alone, since the morn- 
ing when she called upon him at his lodgings. 

For some time there was silence, sweet silence, only 
broken by the hum of insect life around them, and the 
skylark's song in the clear vault above. The navigation 
of a punt is not a very difiicult business; but it requires 
some attention, and Tabor's windings involved some 
small amount of care in the navigation. This made a 
fair excuse for Mr. Forde's silence, and Elizabeth was 
content — content to watch the dark thoughtful face, the 
firmly-cut profile, the deep gray eyes, grave almost to 
severity; content to ponder on his life, wondering if it 
were hard work and careful thought for others that had 
blanched the ruddier tints from his somewhat sunken 
cheek, or whether he was by nature pale; wondering if 
that grave dignity, which made him different from the 
common race of curates, were an eamest of future emi- 
nence, if he were verily bom to greatness, and a bishopric 
awaiting him in the days to come; wondering idly about 
this thing and that, her fancies playing round him, like 
the flickering shadows on his figure as the boat shot 
under the trees, and she supremely content to be in his 
Company. Perhaps, since she had more than all a wo- 
man's faults and weaknesses, it may have been some 
gratification to her to consider that this boating excur- 
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sion would occasion some jealaus twinges in the well- 
ordered mind of her eldest sister. 

"Gertrude has such a way of appropriating people," 
she Said to herseif, "and I really believe Mr. Forde con- 
siders her a paragon/' 

The navigation grew easier by and by, as Tabor be- 
came less weedy. The banks, now high and broken, now 
sloping gently, were rieh in varying beauty; but it was 
not of wild flowers or shivering rushes that Elizabeth 
thought in that slow summer voyage. The banks slid 
by like pictures gently shifting as she looked; now a 
herd of lazy kine, fetlock deep in the odorous after-math, 
and then a little copse of ancient hawthom, and then a 
silvery creek darldy shadowed here and there by droop- 
ing willows that had grown aslant the stream. She was 
faintly conscious of these things, and feit a vague delight 
in them; but her thoughts were all of Malcolm Forde. 

"Did you ever hear that story of Andrew Marvell's 
father?" he said at last, breaking that lazy silence wbich 
had seemed only a natural element of the warm summer 
aftemoon. There was a straight Stretch of water now 
before him; so he laid down his pole, and seated him- 
self in the bows with a pair of scuUs. "He was a HuU 
man, you know, and a clergyman, and was going across 
the Humber to many a couple in Lincolnshire. He was 
seized with a stränge presentiment on stepping into the 
boat, and flung his walking-stick ashore, crying, *Ho, for 
heaven!' The presage was not a false one, for old Marvell 
was drowned. The story came into my mind just now, 
when we left the bank, and I couldn't help feeling that 
it would be a pleasant way of solving the problem of 
life to shoot mid-stream at random, crying out, 'Ho, for 
heaven!' like that old puritan parson." 

"It would be very nice if heaven could be reached 

Strangers and Pilgritns* I. ^ 
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SO easily," said Elizabeth, who had a feeling that for her 
the pilgrimage from this world to a better one must 
needs be difficult She had never yet feit herseif heavenly 
minded; of the earth, earthy rather, with mundane long- 
ings for an opera-box and a barouche-and-pair. 

"But I did not think you were tired of life, Mr. 
Forde," she added, after a little pause. 

"Not exactly tired, but at times perplexed. I some- 
times doubt whether I am doing much good in Hawleigh 
— whether, indeed, I am doing anything that a man of 
less energy and ambition might not do just as well." 

"You feel like an eagle doing the work of a crow,*' 
she answered, smiling. "I can fancy that Hawleigh must 
seem a narrow field for you. When you have persuaded 
people to decorate the churches, and attend the early 
Services, and taught the choir to sing a little better, and 
bought surplices for the boys, it seems as if there was 
nothing left for you to do. I should think in a populous 
seaport, now, where there are narrow streets and a great 
many wicked people, you would have a wider sphere." 

"There might be more to do in a place of that kind," 
he said thoughtfully. "It wouldn't seem quite so much 
like a gardener's work in a trim smooth garden, always 
going over the same flower-beds, dragging up a little 
weed here and there, or cutting a withered brauch. But 
that is not my dream. The field of action that I have 
thought about and longed for lies far away from Eng- 
land." 

He was looking, not at Elizabeth, but above her head, 
along the shining river, as if he did indeed with his 
bodily eyes behold that wider land, that distant world of 
which he spoke. 

Elizabeth grew pale with horipr. 
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"You surely don't mean that you have ever thought 
of tuming missionary?" she exclaimed. 

"That has been my thought sometimes, when my 
work here has seemed wasted labour." 

She was inexpressibly shocked. The very idea was 
disagreeable to her, There was even a kind of com- 
monness, in her mind, in the image of a missionary. 
She imagined him a Low-Church person, not very far 
removed from a dissenter, a man who let his hair grow 
long and was indifferent as to the fashion of his gar- 
ments; such a man as she had heard hold forth, in short 
trousers and thick boots, at a meeting for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. She did not imagine that the com- 
monness was in her own mind, which could not perceive 
the width and grandeur in that sublime idea of gathering 
all the nations into one flock. It had never occurred to 
her that South-Sea Islanders were of any importance in 
the scheme of creation, that university men in this pri- 
vileged quarter of the globe owed any duty to dusky 
heathens dancing stränge dances in distant groves of 
palm and breadfruit trees under a hot blue sky. 

"O, I hope you would never think of such a des- 
perate thing," she said with a little piteous look that 
touched him strangely, "It seems a kind of moral 
suicide." 

"Say rather a second birth," he answered: "the be- 
ginning of a new and wider life — a life worth living." 

"You must care very little for any one on this side 
of the World, when you can talk so calmly of going to 
the other." 

"I have very few to care for," he replied gravely. 
"My family ties are represented by a bachelor uncle in 
Aberdeenshire — a grim old man, who farms a wild sheep- 
walk of five thousand ^cres or_s o. and lives in a lonely 

5* 
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homestead, where he hears few sounds except the lowing 
of his kine and the roar of the German Ocean. I think 
I am just the right kind of man for a missionary; and if 
you knew the story of my life, and the circumstance that 
led to my change of profession, I fancy you would agree 
with me." 

"But I know nothing of your life," Elizabeth cried 
impatiently. She was unreasonably angry with him for 
this missionary project, almost as angry as if it had been 
a deliberate wrong done to herseif. "You came to us 
a stranger, and you have remained a stranger to us^ 
though you have been at Hawleigh more than a year. 
You are so reserved — not like papa's other curates, who 
were only too glad to pour out their inmost feelings, as 
it were. I'm sure I knew every detail of Mr. Dysart's 
family — his papa's opinions, his mamma's little peculiari- 
ties, the colour of all his sisters' hair, even the history 
of the gentlemen to whom the sisters were engaged. 
And it was almost the same with Mr. Horton. Mr. Ad- 
derley was fonder of prosing about himself than his sur- 
roundings, and I don't think the poor young man ever 
had an idea in his rather narrow brain that he did not 
impart to us." 

"You see I am not of so communicative a disposi- 
tion," Said Mr. Forde, smiling; "and when there has 
b^en one great sorrow in a life, as there has in mine, 
it is apt to assume an unnatural proportion to the rest, 
and obscure all minor details. I had a great loss five 
years before I came to Hawleigh. I have often been 
inclined to teil you all about it, especially of late, since 
I have Seen your character in its most amiable light 
But these things are painful to speak of, and my loss 
was a very bitter one." 

"You are speaking of the death of your mother?" 
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inquired Elizabeth, trembling a little, with a stränge sharp 
dread. 

"No; my mother died fifteen years ago. That loss 
was bitter, but it was one for which I had been long 
prepared. The later loss was utterly unexpected, and 
shattered the very fabric of my life." 

"I should like to hear about it," said Elizabeth, her 
face bent over the water, one idle band drawn loosely 
through the tide. 

"I am assured that you are kind and sympathetic," 
he said, '^or I should never have touched upon this sub- 
ject. I never had a sister, and perhaps on that account 
have not acquired the habit of confession. But — but — " 
very slowly, and with a curious hesitation, "I think I 
should like to talk to you — about her. About Alice 
Fräser, the woman who was to have been my wife." 

The face bent over the river flushed crimson, the 
little white band shivered in the tide; but EUzabeth 
spoke no word. 

"When I went to India with my regiment — it was 
just after the Mutiny — I left my promised wife behind 
me. We were old friends, had been pla)rfellows even, 
though the little Scottish lassie was seven years younger 
than I. She was the daughter of a Scotch parson, a 
man of noble mind and widest reading, and the best 
friend and counsellor I ever had. I will not try to teil 
you what she was like. To me she seemed perfection, 
pretty enough to be charming, füll of brightness and 
vivacity, yet with a depth and eamestness in her nature 
that made me — her senior by seven years — feel that here 
was a staff to lean upon through all the joumey of life. 
I cannot teil you how I revered this girl of nineteen. 
You will think perhaps that she was self-opinionated, or 
what people call strong-minded; but there was never a 
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more simple unassuming nature. She had been educated 
by her father, and on a wider plan than the common 
scheme of a woman's teaching. Of late years she had 
shared his studies, and had been his chosen companion 
in every hour of leisure. Of her goodness to the people 
round about her I cannot trust myself to speak. Her 
memory is cherished in Lanorgie as the memory of a 
Saint. I doubt if, among all who knew her well in that 
simple flock, there is one who could speak of her even 
now without tears." 

He paused for some few minutes, perhaps lost in 
thought, recalling that remote Scottish village, and the 
sweet girlish face that had been the light of his life six 
years ago. The oars dipped gently in the river, the 
boat glided onward with imperceptible motion, and 
Elizabeth sat silent with her face still bent over the water, 
dragging the long green river-weeds through her cold 
white fingers. 

"She had the very slightest Scottish accent — an 
accent that gave a plaintive tone to her voice, like music 
in a minor key. She was slender and fragile, just about 
the middle height, very fair but very pale, with soft 
brown hair — ^the sort of woman a painter would choose 
for Imogen or Ophelia; not an objective nature, strongly 
marked with its own individuality; subjective rather, yet 
strong enough to resist all evil. A bad husband might 
have broken her heart; but he would never have sullied 
her mind." 

He stopped again, laid down his sculls, and drew 
the boat under the reedy bank. Elizabeth was obliged 
to look up now. The little gray straw hat with its con- 
venient shadow hid the change in her face, in some 
measure; but not entirely, for Mr. Forde observed that 
she was very pale. 
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"I fear you are tired," he said, "or that my dreary 
talk has wearied you/' 

"No, no; go on. She must have been very good." 

''She had less of humanity's alloy than any creature 
I ever knew," he answered. "I used to think that it 
would be a privilege for any man — the best even — to 
spend his life in her Company. There was one subject 
that gave her great pain, and that was the fact of my 
profession. To her gentle spirit there was something 
honible in a soldier's career. She could not see the 
nobler side of my calling. And I loved her too well to 
hold by anything that gave her pain. I promised her 
that I would seil out immediately on my retum from 
foreign Service, and I kept my word." 

"It was not of your own accord, then, that you left 
the army?'' asked Elizabeth absently, as if only half her 
brain were following his words. 

"No; it was entirely to please Alice. I sacrificed my 
own inclinations in the matter. That conviction which 
has become the very keystone of my life since then is a 
faith that grew out of my great sorrow. I cannot teil 
you the rest of the story too briefiy. I went back to 
Lanorgie a free man. I was to be a farmer — a country 
gentleman on a small scale — anything AUce pleased, in 
the district where I was bom. My sweet girl was to live 
for ever among the people she loved. Our life was to be 
Arcadian — a pastoral poem. We were both very happy. 
I can safely declare that there was not left in my mind 
one spark of mankind's common desire of success or 
distinction. The long calm years stretched themselves 
out before me in sweet eventless happiness." 

"You must have loved her very muchl" 

"If you could measure my. love by the change it 
made in me, you would have good reason to say so. I 
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had been as eager as other young men for name, Posi- 
tion, wealth, pleasure — perhaps even more eager. But 
Alice's love filled my mind with a great content She 
made herseif the sum of my life. I desired nothing 
beyond the peaceful circle of the home that she and I 
were to share together. Well, Miss Luttrell,"^ — this with 
a sudden abruptness, as if the words were wrenched 
from him, — "it was a common trouble enough when it 
came. Our wedding-day was fixed; her old father — 
every one was happy. The last touch had been put to 
our new home; a house I had built for my darling upon 
a hill-side facing the sea, on my own land. Everything 
was arranged — our hone)rmoon trip southwards to the 
Cumberland lakes had been planned between us on the 
map one sweet summer evening. We parted at her 
father's door; she a little graver than usual — ^but that 
seemed natural on the threshold of so great a change. 
When I went to the mause next moming, they told me 
she was not quite well — that her father's old friend, the 
village doctor, recommended her to keep her room for 
a day or two, and to see no one. She had had a little 
too much excitement and fatigue lately. I reproached 
myself bitterly for our long walks on the hills and by 
the rugged sea-shore we both loved so well. All she 
wanted was perfect rest. 

"They kept me oflF like this for nearly a week; now 
confessing reluctantly that she was not quite so well; 
now cheering me with the assurance that she was better. 
Then one moming I heard they had sent to Glasgow 
for a physician. After that, I insisted upon seeing her. 

"She did not know me. I stood beside her bfed, 
and the sweet blue eyes looked up at me, but she was 
unconscious. The physician acknowledged that it was a 
case of t3rphoid fever. There was very little ground for 
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hope. Yet we did hope — blindly — to the last. I tele- 
graphed for other doctors. But we could not save her. 
She died in my anns at daybreak on the day that was to 
have Seen us married. 

**I will not speak of the dead blank that followed 
her death — of the miserable time in which I could think 
of nothing but the one fact of my loss. The time came 
at last when I could think of her more calmly, and then 
I set myself to consider what I could do, now she was 
gone, to prove that I had loved her — what tribute I 
could render to my dead. It was then I thought of 
entering the Church — of devoting myself, so far as in 
me lay, to the good of others — of leading such a life as 
she would have blessed. That is the origin of all I have 
done, of all I hope to do. That is the end of my story, 
Miss Luttrell. I trust I have not tired you very much. 
I thought we should be better friends, if you knew more 
about my past" 

"I am very glad," she answered gently. "I have 
sometimes fancied there must be something in your life, 
some sorrowfiil memory: not that there has ever seemed 
anything gloomy in your character; but you are so 
much more in eamest, altogether so unlike papa's other 
curates." 

A faint blush lit up the pale face as she said this, 
remembering that he diflFered most widely from these 
gentlemen in his total inability to appreciate herseif. 

Yes, she had fancied there was some bitter memory 
in his past, but not this. His confidence had strangely 
shocked her. It was inexpressibly painful to her to dis- 
cover that his love — and so profound a love — had all 
been lavished upon another woman years ago; that were 
she, Elizabeth Luttrell, twice as lovely, twice as fascinat- 
ing as she was, she could never be anything to him. He 
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had chosen his type of womanly perfection; he had given 
away all the feeling, all the passion that it was in him 
to give, long before he had seen her face. 

"Did he suppose that — that I was beginning to think 
too much of him," she said to herseif, blushing indig- 
nantly, "and teil me this story by way of a wamingl O, 
no, no! his manner was too straightforward for that 
He thinks that I am good, thinks that I am able to 
sympathise with him, to pity him, to be sorry for that 
dead girl. And I am not. I think I am jealous of her 
in her grave." 

The boat glides softly on. They come to a curve of 
the river, and to Mr. Melvin's party retuming noisily. 

"You are not going to take Miss Elizabeth any far- 
ther, are you?" cries Frederick. "We are going back to 
tea. How slow youVe been! We went as far as the 
Beils, and had some shandy-gaff." 

Mr. Forde tumed his clumsy bark, and all the voyage 
back was noisy with the talk of the Melvin party and the 
Oxonians' punt-load of vivacious humanity. They were 
all in holiday spirits, laughing on the faintest provoca- 
tion, at the smsdlest imaginable jokes. Elizabeth thought 
it the most dismal business. All the sunshine was taken 
out of her aflemoon; Tabor seemed a suUen stream 
flowing between flat weedy banks. But she could not 
afford to let other people perceive her depression — Mr. 
Forde above all. She was obliged to affect amusement 
at those infinitesimal jokes, those stale witticisms, while 
she was thinking all the time of that thrice-blessed wo- 
man whom Malcolm Forde had loved, and who had 
timely died while his passion was yet in its first bloom 
and freshness. 

"I daresay if she had gone on living he would have 
been tired of her by this time," she said to herseif in a 
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cynical mood. "She would have been his wife of ever 
so many years' Standings with a herd of small children, 
perhaps, on her mind, and just as commonplace as all 
the wives one knows — women whose intellects hardly 
soar above nursemaids and pinafores. How much better 
to be a sacred memory all his life than a prosaic fact in 
his everyday existencel" 

After tluSy Elizabeth feit as if she could have no more 
pleasure in Malcolm Forde's society. Her selfish soul 
revolted against the idea that the memory of his dead 
was more to him than any favour her friendship could 
bestow, that she was divided from him by the width of 
a grave. 

"I wish his Alice had lived, and he stayed among 
his native hills with the rest of the Scotch barbarians/' 
she Said to herseif. "I don't think Fve been quite happy 
since Tve known him. He makes one feel such a con- 
temptible creature, with his grand ideas of what a wo- 
man ought to be; and then, alter one has tried one's 
hardest to be good against one's very nature, he cooUy 
informs one that there never was but one perfect woman 
in the world, and that she lies among the Scottish hills 
with his heart buried in her grave." 

CHAPTER V. 

"Well, you may, you must, set down to me 

Love that was life, life that was love; 
A tenure of breath at your Ups' dccree, 

A passion to stand as your thoughts approve, 
A rapttire to fall where your foot might be." 

The gipsy-tea went ofF brilliantly. The fuel-collecting 
and fire-making and kettle-boiling afForded ample sport 
for those wilder and more youthful spirits whose capa- 
city for flirtation was not yet exhausted. Fred Melvin 
belonged to that harmless class of young men who, al- 
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though in the duU round of daily life but moderately 
gifted, shine forth with unexpected lustre on such an oc- 
casion as this, and prove themselves what their friends 
call ''an acquisition." He fanned life and light into a 
hopelessly obstinate fire, with his straw-hat for an ex* 
temporaneous bellows; he showed a profound knowledge 
of engineering in his method of placing the kettle on the 
buming logs, so as not immediately to extinguish the 
flames he had just coaxed into being. 

"I don't think there was anything so very wonderful 
in Watt inventing the steam-engine," said Miss Melvin, 
Standing by and admiring her brother's dexterity; "I be- 
lieve Fred would have been quite as likely to hit upon 
it, if it hadn't been done before his time." 

They drank tea in little scattered groups: the eiders 
foregathering in small knots to talk scandal or parish 
business, or to indulge in mild jeremiads upon the fri- 
volity and general empty-headedness of the rising genera- 
tion, their own sons and daughters and nephews and 
nieces not excepted; the Juniors to disport themselves 
after their kind with inexhaustible nothings, vapid utter- 
ances which filled the soul of Elizabeth wiüi contempt 

She carried her tea-cup away to a lonely little bit of 
bank where the rushes on the shelving shore grew high 
enough to screen her from the rest of the Company, and 
sat here alone, absorbed in languid contemplation of the 
quiet water and all the glories of sunset reflected on that 
smooth tide. 

Fred Melvin, seeing the white dress vanishing beyond 
the trees, would fain have gone in pursuit, but the Luttrell 
sisters prevented him. 

"Elizabeth has one of her headaches, I daresay," said 
Diana. "It would be no use going after her." 

"One of her tempers, you mean, Di," exclaimed 
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Blanche with sisterly candour. "That's always the way 
with Lizzie if everything doesn't happen exactly as she 
wants it to happen. I think she would like a world made 
to Order, on purpose for her." 

"I hope we haven't done anything to offend her," 
cried the anxious Frederick, whose adoration of "the 
Beauty," as chief goddess of his soul, had never suifered 
diminution, not even when he amused himself by offering 
his homage at lesser shrines. "Perhaps she didn't like 
our going ofF in the boat without her; but it really 
couldn't have held so much as a lap-dog beyond our 
load." 

"As if anything ^ö« could do would offend her!" ex- 
claimed the impetuous Blanche, always ready to rebuke 
Mr. Melvin's vain passion. "Do you think she wanted 
to come in our boati She would have given her ears 
for that tHe-ä-tite row with Mr. Forde, only I suppose it 
didn't answer." 

"Blanche, how can you be so absurd!" cried Ger- 
trude. 

"If you don't learn to behave yourself with common 
decency, we really must leave you at home in the nur- 
sery another time," said Diana. 

Mr. Forde was happily beyond the hearing of this 
little explosion. He was in infinite request among the 
matrons of the party, who all regarded him more or less 
as a modern St. Francis de Sales, and who gave him not 
a little trouble by their insistence upon communicating 
small facts relating to their spiritual progress; little sen- 
timental gushes of feeling which he did his best to check, 
his ideas of his duty being of the broadest and grandest 
character. He would rather have had the conversion of 
all the hardened or remorseful felons at Portland or Dart- 
moor on his hands than these gushing matrons and sen- 
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timental spinsters, who could not travel the smallest 
stage of their joumey towards the heavenly Jerusalem 
without being propped and sustained by him. 

Nor was it pleasant to listen to little laments about 
the Vicar. "A kind generous-minded man, Mr. Forde, 
and very good to the poor, I believe, in his own careless 
way, — but so unspiritual! We hardly knew what light 
was tili you came among us." And so on, and so on. 
He was glad to slip away from the eider tea-drinkers, 
and stroU in and out among the giant beech boles, with 
the gay sound of youthful laughter and happy idle talk 
filling the atmosphere around him. 

He lingered to say a few words to Gertrude Luttrell 
and her party, and then looked round the circle curiously, 
as if missing some one. 

"I don't See your sister," he said at last, "Miss Eliza- 
beth." 

Miss Luttrell coloured furiously. 

"Lizzie has strayed ofF somewhere," she said. "She 
appears to prefer the Company of her own thoughts to 
our Society. Perhaps had she known you would express 
so much anxiety about her, she would have stayed." 

"I am not particularly anxious," replied Mr. Forde, 
with his thoughtful smile, a smile which lent sudden life 
and brightness to the dark grave face. "Only I have it 
on my conscience that I kept your sister on the river a 
long while under a blazing sun, and I feared she might 
be too tired to enjoy herseif with the rest of you. Can 
I take her a cup of teal" 

"I don't think I would if I were you," cried Fred 
Melvin, who was in a picturesque attitude, half kneeling, 
half reclining at the feet of Blanche Luttrell, while his 
Cousin Jane Harrison, for whom there was some dim 
notion of his ripening into a husband by and by, sat 
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looking on with an aggrieved air. **I took her a second 
cup just now/' grumbled Fred, "and very nearly got my 
nose snapped off for my pains." 

Not an encouraging Statement; but Mr. Forde was 
not afraid of any attacks upon his nose: was not that 
feature in a manner sanctified by his profession, and the 
very high rate at which the curate race is held two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from London? He was in nowise 
deterred by Mr. Melvin's plaint, but went off at once in 
quest of Elizabeth. 

"I saddened her with that melancholy story," he 
thought "Perhaps I ought not to have told her. Yet I 
think she is the kind of woman a man might dare to 
choose out of all other women for his friend. I think 
she is of a different stuff from the rest of Hawleigh wo- 
mankind. She has shown herseif superior to them all in 
her power to win the love of the poor. And we could 
never be friends until she knew my story, and knew that 
the Word *love' has been blotted from the book of my 
life." 

It was a new fanqr of Mr. Forde's, this desire that 
there should really be friendship — something more than 
the every-day superficial acquaintance engendered by 
church decoration and croquet — between himself and 
Elizabeth Luttrell. It was not to be in the slightest de- 
gree sentimental — the populär platonic idea. The Ma- 
dame-R^camier-and-Chateaubriand kind of thing had 
never entered into his thoughts, nor did he mean that 
they should see any more of each other than they had 
done heretofore; only that there should be confidence 
and trust between them instead of strangeness. 

He found her presently on her lonely bank by the 
Tabor, seated in a thoughtful attitude, and casting 
little turfs of moss and lady's-slipper idly upon the 
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tide. She had arrayed herself with a studied simpli- 
city for this rustic gathering; perhaps fully conscious 
that she was one of the few women who can afford to 
dispense with frillings and puffings and ruchings — the 
whole framework of beauty, as it were. She wore a piain 
white-muslin gown, high to the throat, round which she 
had tied a dark-blue ribbon — the true Oxford blue, 
almost black against the ivory-white of her neck. The 
long dark ribbon made a rippling line to the perfect 
waistj perfect in its exquisite proportion to the somewhat 
füll and stately figure — the waist of a Juno rather than 
a sylph. Her head was uncovered, and the low sunlight 
lit up all the bronze tints in her dark-brown hair, shone, 
too, in the luminous gray eyes, fixed dreamily upon the 
gleaming water. Mr. Forde stood for a few moments a 
little way off, admiring her — simply as he would have 
admired a picture, of course. 

His footsteps made a faint rustling among the rushes 
as he came nearer to her. She looked round suddenly, 
and all her face flushed crimson at sight of him. 

That blush would have elevated Fred Melvin to the 
seventh heaven; but Malcolm Forde was no coxcomb, 
and did not attribute the heightened tint to any magical 
power of his own. She was nervous, perhaps, and he 
had Startled her by his sudden approach; or she might 
be indeed, as her friends had suggested, a little out of 
temper, and annoyed at being tracked to her lair. 

''Don't be angry with me for disturbing your solitary 
musings, Miss Elizabeth," he said, very much detesting 
the ceremonial Miss; "but I really don't think you're 
enjoying your father's picnic quite so much as you ought, 
for your own satisfaction and that of your friends." 

"I hate picnics," she answered peevishly; "and if 
papa gives one next year, TU have nothing to do with 
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it Fm sure I wish Fd stayed in Hawleigh and gone to 
see my poor people. I should have been much happier 
sitting by Mrs. Jones's wash-tab, or reading to Mrs. 
Brown while she mended her husband's stockings/' 

''If you speak like that, I shall think I spoiled your 
pleasure by that egotistical talk in the boat/' 

She only shook her head and looked away from him 
at a distant curve of the river. There was an awkward 
Sensation of semi-strangulation in her throat For her 
very life she could not have answered him. Yes, it was 
a bitter disappointment to discover that he had flung 
away his heart before he came to Hawleigh; that he was 
a kind of widower, and pledged never to marry again. 

"I am so sorry that I told you that story. Of course 
it was no iitting time. I was a brüte not to have thought 
of that; but we so rarely have time for a confidential 
talk, and I have been so much interested in your work 
lately, so much pleased by your hearty manner of taking 
up a duty which I know did at first seem uncongenial 
to you, and I was anxious that we should be friends. 
Pray do not let the gloom of my past life weigh upon 
your spirits even for an hour. It was a most ill-advised 
confession. Try to forget that it was ever made." 

Silence still, and the head tumed obstinately towards 
the river. Was it temper? or compassion for another's 
woes more profound than he had dreamed oü 

"Say, at least, that you forgive me for having de- 
pressed you." 

Still no answer in words, but a hand stret(:hed out 
towards his, a hand chill as death. 

"Let me take you back to your friends," he said, 
alarmed by the cold touch of that little hand, which he 
clasped for a moment with a friendly pressure and then 
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let fall. "I shall not forgive myself tili I see you happy 
with the others." 

She rose slowly and took the arm which he offered 
her. That choking Sensation had been conquered by 
this time, and she was able to answer him quite calmly. 

"Pray don't distress yourself about me," she said; 
"I am very glad that you told me your story, that you 
think me worthy of your confidence." 
/ He took her back to the circle under the Beeches. 
Cups and saucers were being gathered up, the bustle of 
preparation for departure had begun. Wagonette, Omni- 
bus, and dogcart stood ready for the homeward journey, 
and the usual discussions and disputes as to the mode 
and manner of retum were going on: elderly spinsters 
languishing to travel on the roof of the omnibus, and 
protesting their affection for the perfume of cigars; fast- 
ish young ladies pleading for the same privilege; and all 
the male kind thinly disguising the leaven of selfishness 
that was in them, and their desire to appropriate the 
roof to their own accommodation, by an affected solici- 
tude as to the hazard of cold-catching. 

"We ought to have had a dance," grumbled Blanche; 
**it would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
bring a couple of men with a harp and a fiddle, but I 
suppose it would have been considered unclerical. It 
would have been so nice. We should have fancied our- 
selves fairies tripping lightly under the greenwood tree. 
I declare it seems quite a shame to go home so early — 
just when the air is pleasantest, and all the stars are be- 
ginning to peep out of their nests in the sky — as if we 
were a children's tea-party." 

The fiat, however, had gone forth, the vehicles were 
ready, the fogy-ish element in the party eager to depart 
before dews began to fall, and toads, bats, owls, spiders. 
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and other rustic horrors to pervade the scene; the 
juvenile population loath to go, yet eager for the excite- 
ment of the retum joumey, with all its opportunities for 
unlimited flirtation. ' 

Fred Melvin was the proud proprietor of the dog- 
cart, a conveyance usually appropriated to the uses of 
his father — the family carriage, in short — which, if it 
had only possessed one of those removable American- 
oven tops populär in the rural districts, would have even 
done duty for a brougham. Urged thereto by his sister, 
and with considerable reluctance, the young solicitor en- 
treated Mr. Forde, who had come on the box of the 
Omnibus, to accept a seat in his chariot-»-a variety in 
the mode of retum being esteemed a privilege by the 
picnickers. 

"Mr. Forde won't want to go back on the omnibus, 
I daresay, Fred," argued Laura Melvin. "You might as 
well ofFer him a seat in the dogcart" 

To which Suggestion Frederick growled that he 
wanted no parsons, and that he was going to ask one 
of the Luttrell girls. 

"You can ask one of the Miss Luttrells, too, Fred. 
Therell only be you and me and Mr. Forde. Jenny's 
going home inside the omnibus. She has a touch of 
her neuralgia; and I don't wonder, poor girl, you've 
been flirting so shamefuUy with Blanche Luttrell. I 
wonder how a girl hardly out of pinafores can go on so." 

So Fred went away to offer the vacant seats; first to 
Mr. Forde, with reluctant politeness. 

"You don't like too much smoke, I daresay, and 
those fellows on the *bus will be smoking like so many 
factory chimneys every inch of the way. You'd better 
have your quiet cigar in my trap." 

"You're very good. I don't like bad tobacco, cer- 

6* 
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tainly; and the odours I enjoyed coming were not by 
any means the perfumes of Arabia. But are you sure I 
shall not be in the way)" 

"O, you won't be in the way. I am going to ask 
Lizzie Luttrell, and thaf 11 make up the four." 

Mr. Forde winced at this familiär mention of the 
damsel in whom he had permitted himself to become 
interested; but that kind of familiarity is a natural attri- 
bute of brothers in their intercourse with their sisters' 
friends. ''A different race, these provincial brothers, from 
the rest of mankind/' Mr. Forde thought. 

"Fm going to ask her," repeated Frederick, as he 
tightened the chestnut mare's kicking-strap, "but I don't 
suppose she'U come, unless her temper's undergone some 
improvement since I took her that cup of tea." 

Elizabeth Luttrell drew nigh at this moment, in grave 
converse with a little silver-headed gentleman the an- 
cient banker of Hawleigh. 

To Mr. Melvin's surprise, she accepted his ofFer with 
extreme graciousness. 

"I like a dogcart above all things," she said, "especi- 
ally if I may sit behind. I do so like the excitement of 
the Sensation that one will be jerked ofF if the horse 
shies." 

But against this Fred protested vehemently. 

"You must sit next the driver," he said; "Laura can 
sit behind with Mr. Forde. Not that Bess ever shies, 
but you must have the post of honour." 

"Then TU go home in the omnibus," said Lizzie; "1 
know riding behind always makes Laura nervous." 

Miss Melvin, pressed hard upon this point, acknow- 
ledged that the jerky Sensation which was pleasant to 
Elizabeth's bolder spirit was eminently appalling to her- 
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' seif. So Elizabeth had her own way, and occupied the 
back seat of the dogcart, with Mr. Forde by her side. 

The joumey back to Hawleigh was a ten-mile drive 
through west-country lanes, bordered by steep banks 
and tall tangled hedges that shut out the landscape, ex- 
cept for those privileged travellers on the roof of the 
Omnibus. Only now and then did the dogcart emerge 
from the shadow pf hawthom and woodbine, wild rose 
and wild apple, into the moonlit open country; but the 
odour of those leafy lanes was sweet, and beyond them, 
far away in the soft silver light, spread fair hill-sides 
and wooded slopes, and brief flashes of the winding river. 

It only lasted an hour and a quarter, that homeward 
joumey, the dogcart keeping well ahead of the heavier 
vehicles, and Bess the mare performing the distance in 
so superior a manner as almost to justify that pride in 
her which was one of the chief articles of faith in the 
household code of the Melvins. Elizabeth would have 
thought better of the animal had she loitered a little on 
the way. Not often could she enjoy a moonlight tttc" 
ä-tite with Mr. Forde — for it mattered little that Fred 
interjected his trivial little remarks every now and then 
across Miss Luttrell's Shoulder; not often had he unbent 
to her as he unbent to-night, talking to her as if she 
were verily in some measure a part of his inner life, and 
not a mere accident in the outer world around him. 
That confession of his past sorrows seemed really to 
have brought them a little closer together, and Elizabeth 
began to think there might indeed be such a thing as 
friendship between them; friendship that would brighten 
the duU round of district-visiting, sweeten all her life, 
and yet leave her free to dream her favourite day-dream 
of a wealthy marriage in the days to come; a splendid 
Position won suddenly by her beauty; a swift and easy 
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translation to a land flowing with silks and laces and all 
kinds of Parisian millinery; a little heaven here below 
in the way of opera-boxes and races and flower-shows 
and moming concerts; while Mr. Forde remained at 
liberty to fulfil that scheme of a monkish life which he 
had in his own quiet manner avowed to his more 
familiär friends of the district-visiting class. 

"And perhaps some day, after I am married, he will 
really go to the South-Sea Islands, or the centre of 
Africa, as a missionary/' she thought, with a little regret- 
ful sigh; "and years aflerwards, when I am middle-aged 
and his hair is growing grey, he will come back to Eng- 
land as Bishop of Tongataboo, or some fearful place, 
and I shall hear him preach a charity sermon at a fashion^ 
able London church." 

It seemed hardly worth her while to be sorry about 
so remote a contingency; but she could not help feeling 
a pang at the thought that this part of her vision was 
the most likely to be realised: that whether the hypo- 
thetical baronet, with thirty thousand a year, did or did 
not appear upon the narrow scene of her life, Malcolm 
Forde would spread his pinions and soar away to a 
wider field than this small provincial town. 

The dogcart arrived at the gate of Hawleigh Vicarage 
quite half an hour in advance of the other vehicles. It 
was past ten o'clock, and rare lights burned dimly in 
the Upper casements of the houses that were scattered 
here and there along the high-road on this side of the 
town, the more exclusive and suburban quarter, adorned 
by the trim gothic lodges of the villas that half aspired 
to be country seats. The vicarage servants — Ann the 
sometime nurse and general factotum, Susan the cook, 
Rebecca the housemaid, and Jakes the man-of-all-work 
— were clustered at the gate, waiting to witness the 
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retum of the picnickers, as more sophisticated domestics 
might stand at gaze to see all the drags and wagonettes 
and hansom cabs of the famous Derby pilgrimage file 
slowly past Clapham-common. 

"You'U come in, won't you, Laura?" said Elizabeth, 
who did not wish her evening to close abruptly with 
brief farewells at the gate. " Jakes can take care of your 
horse, Mr. Melvin. You'll wait for papa, won't you, Mr. 
Forde, and to say good-night to every onel" 

"If you are sure that you are not tired, and would 
be glad to get rid of us and go in and rest,^' said Mr. 
Forde doubtfully. 

"I am not in the least tired. I feel more in the 
humour to begin a picnic than I did at one o'clock to- 
day. Why, in London fashionable people are only just 
beginning to go out to partiesi We seem to cut oflf the 
best end of our lives in the country with our stupid hum- 
drum habits. Don't you think the night is best, Mr.Fordel" 

«For study, I admit." 

"O, for pleasure, for everything!" cried Elizabeth 
impatiently. "I feel another creature at night, out of 
doors, in summer moonlight like this. There is a kind 
of intoxication: one's soul seems to soar away into 
clearer air, into dreamland. What would dancing be 
like at eleven o'clock in the morning, or at three on a 
sultry aftemoon? Why, it would seem perfect lunacy! 
But at night, with open Windows, and the moonlight 
outside, and the scent of the flowers blowing in from 
the garden, it is simply rapture, because we are not quite 
the same people, you see, towards midnight. For my 
own part, on a summer evening I always feel as if I had 
wings." She said this in a rapid excited tone, as if this 
particular moonlight had indeed produced an abnormal 
efFect upon her spirits. 
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They had all stroUed into the garden, Frederick 
having reluctantly committed the mare to the man-of-all- 
work. Mr. Forde was Walking between the two young 
ladieSy Miss Melvin feeling that it was mere foolishness 
to hope for any attention from a curate while Elizabeth 
ran on in that wild and almost disreputable way of hers, 
not in the least like a well-brought-up young lady. But 
then it was a well-known fact that the Luttrell girls had 
received only a desultory training, not the regulär old- 
established boarding-school grinding: but sometimes a 
moming govemess, and sometimes an interregnum of 
intermittent instruction from their father; sometimes 
masters for music and drawing, sometimes nothing at 
alL They were all clever girls, of course, said the gen- 
teel matrons of Hawleigh, or they could hardly have 
grown up as well as they had; but they had not enjoyed 
the advantages of the orthodox discipline for the youth- 
ful mind, and the consequences of this irregulär educa- 
tion cropped up occasionally. The girls had read almost 
what they liked, and had stronger opinions than were 
becoming in a vicar's daughters. 

To Laura Melvin's gratified surprise, Mr. Forde 
did not take any notice of Elizabeth's tirade about 
moonlight, but tumed to her, Laura, and began to 
question her politely respecting her enjoyment of the 
day, while Fred, eager to snatch his opportunity, flew to 
Elizabeth. 

"Didn't Bess do the ten miles weil?" he asked by 
way of a lively beginning, quite prepared to have his 
advances ill received. 

But Elizabeth was still under the intoxication of the 
moonlight She was a person of singularly variable 
spirits, and the suUen gloom that had come upon her 
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after that interview in the boat had now changed to a 
reckless vivacity. 

**The drive was delightful," she said. **I should like 
to scamper all over Devonshire and Comwall in such a 
dogcart, with just such a horse, stopping at all manner 
of wild places, and being benighted, and camping on 
the moors. What a mistake it is to live all one's life 
shut up between four walls, in the same place, with no 
more variety from year's end to year's end than a fort- 
night in seaside lodgings! O, how I wish Providence 
had made me a gipsy, or a Bedouin Arab!" 

"AwfuUy joUy, I should think, the Bedouins," replied 
Fred doubtfully. "They tumble, don't they? I remember 
seeing some Bedouin tumblers at Vauxhall when I was 
a youngster, and was up in London with the paternal 
party. But those were all men and bojrs. I don't think 
the women tumbled; and their lives must have been un- 
commonly duU, shut up somewhere in London lodgings, 
while their husbands and brothers were performing, not 
being able to speak English, you know, poor creatures, 
or an3rthing." 

"O you stupid Fred!" cried Elizabeth, who some- 
times deigned to address the young man in this familiär 
way. "As if I meant performing Arabs! I should like 
to be the daughter of some Arab chief in the great 
desert, with my own darling horse to carry me on the 
wings of the wind, and only a tent to live in, and locusts 
and wild honey for my dinner, like John the Baptist. I 
should like to be one of those nice brown-faced girls 
who go about the country with a van-load of mats and 
brooms. There seems something respectable in brooms. 
They would hardly send me to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond; and O, how nice it must be never to stay 
very long in the same place!" 
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"And to have no friends and no home, and no books 
or piano, and to be of no particular use in the world; 
only always toiling more or less hopelessly for one's 
daily bread; and to die some day by the roadside, of 
hard work and exposure to all kinds of weather," con- 
tinued Mr. Forde, who had soon exhausted his little stock 
of civilities to Miss Melvin, and turned to listen to Eliza- 
beth's random talk. "Fm afraid you must be very tired 
of US all, Miss Luttrell, when your soul yearns for the 
broom-girl life." 

"Not so tired as you confess yourself to be of us 
when you contemplate Converting the heathen," answered 
the girl, tuming her back upon the hapless Frederick. 

"It is not because I am tired of you that I think 
sometimes of a broader field and harder work," he 
answered gravely, "but for quite a different reason — be- 
cause I sometimes find my life here too easy, too plea- 
sant; an enervating life, in short. It is not always wise 
for a man to trust himself to be happy." 

"I thought you had done with happiness, after — what 
you told me this aftemoon," said Elizabeth, almost 
bitterly. 

Her Speech shocked him a little. He answered it in 
his coldest tones. 

"With one kind of happiness, yes, and that perhaps 
the only perfect happiness in this world — companionship 
with a perfect woman." 

"A very good way of reminding me that Tm an im- 
perfect one," thought Elizabeth, not unconscious of 
deserving the implied rebuke. 

They walked slowly round the garden in the moon- 
light, side by side, but somewhat silent after this, leaving 
Frederick to straggle in their rear with his sister, aü igno- 
minious mode of treatment which he inwardly resented. 
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Nor was he sorry when the omnibus and wagonette drove 
up to the gate to release him from this humiliating Posi- 
tion. He feit himself rehabilitated in his own self-esteem 
when Blanche, who really came next to Elizabeth in the 
Scale of prettiness, skipped gaily up to him, telling him 
that she had had the duUest imaginable drive inside the 
omnibus, and that she had been dreadfuUy jealous of 
Lizzie, who of course had been having capital fun in the 
dogcart. 

"I don't know whether Forde is particularly good 
fun," Mr. Melvin replied with a sulky air. **Your sister 
had him all to herseif. There was no getting in a word 
edgeways. I think when a man as good as gives out 
from the pulpit that he never means to marry, he ought 
to give up fiirting into the bargain." 

"O Fred, how shameful of you to say such a thing! 
As if Mr. Forde ever fiirted!'' 

**I should like to know what he's doing now," grumbled 
Fred. "If that isn't the real thing, it's an uncommonly 
good imitation." 

Elizabeth had taken up her favourite position by the 
sundial, and Malcolm Forde was standing by her, talk- 
ing eamestly, or at least with an appearance of earnest- 
ness; and it is one of the misfortunes of youth that two 
persons of opposite sex cannot converse for ten minutes 
with any show of interest without raising suspicions of 
fiirtation in the minds of the beholders. 

"Doesn't it seem absurd," exclaimed the aggrieved 
Frederick, "after all Elizabeth has said about never mar- 
rying a clergyman?" 

"She's not obliged to marry Mr. Forde because she 
talks to him for five minutes, is she, you stupid creaturel" 
cried Blanche, disapproving this appearance of concem 
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in her admirer — eligible young men were so rare at 
Hawleigh. 

And now, after some consumption of claret-cup or 
sherry-and-soda among the eiders in the low candle-lit 
drawing-room, and a little straggling flirtation among 
the Juniors here and there about the garden, there came 
a general good-night, and Mr. LuttrelPs guests dispersed, 
in camages or on foot, to that gentleman's supreme 
contentment This kind of thing was one of the penal- 
ties that went along with a Hock of daughters. 

"Thank heaven, thafs over," he said with a faint 
groan, and in a tone of voice strangely diflferent from 
the friendly warmth of his last farewell. "And now 
mind, I am not to be bothered about any more party- 
giving on this side of Christmas/' 

"I am sure I shouldn't care if there were never to 
be another party on the face of the earth," said Elizabeth 
drearily. Whereby it might be supposed that, so far as 
the prettiest Miss Luttrell was concemed, the day's festi- 
vities had been a failure. 

Blanche questioned her by and by up in their 
tower Chamber — the ancient octagon room, with its 
deep-set casements and litter of girlish trifles, its bird- 
cages and book-shelves, and glove-boxes and scent- 
bottles — questioned her closely, but at the outset could 
extort very little from those firm proud lips. 

"You know you were glad to have that drive home 
with him ," said the girl persistently. "You know you 
quarrelled with him in the boat, and were miserable 
afterwards. You know you are fond of him, Lizzie. 
Whaf s the good of trying to hide it from meV* 

"Fond of him!" cried Elizabeth passionately. "Fond 
of a man who scarcely ever says a civil word to me! 
Fond of a man who, if he ever were to care for me— 
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and he never will — ^would want to make me a district- 
visitor or a female missionary! You ought to know me 
better, Blanche." 

"I know you are fond of him," the girl repeated 
resolutely. "Why, youVe changed your very nature for 
his sake! As if we didn't all of us know the inHuence 
that has made you take up Gertrude's work!" 

Elizabeth burst out laughing. 

"Perhaps I wanted to take the shine out of Gertrude's 
supernal virtues," she said. "Perhaps I wanted to show 
him that I was just as well able to do that kind of thing 
as his Hawleigh saints, who call it their vocation — that 
I was able to make the poor people love me, which very 
few of his saints can manage." 

"Upon my word, Lizzie, Fm afraid you're very 
wicked," exclaimed Blanche, staring at her sister with 
an awed look. 

Elizabeth was sitting on the edge of the low French 
bed, her brown hair falling round her like a sombre 
drapery, her eyes fixed with a dreamy look, a half- 
mischievous, half-triumphant smile upon her lips. 

"I'm afraid you're right," she said with a sudden 
burst of candour. "I feel intensely wicked at this 
moment Can you guess what I should like to do, 
Blanche]" 

"Not L You are the most unfathomable girl in 
creation." 

"I should like to bring that man to my feet, to make 
him as deeply in love with me as — as ever any miserable 
slavish woman was with a man who did not love her, 
and then spurn him; fool him to the top of his bent. 
Blanche; and when I had become the very apple of his 
eye — perhaps while he was deliberating in his slow duU 
soul as to whether he should make an election between 
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me and the conversion of the South-Sea Islanders — 
astonish him some fine moming by announcing my en- 
gagement with somebody a little better worth marrying. 
He would have his South-Sea Islanders left to con- 
sole him." 

She flung the cloud of hair back from her face im- 
patiently, with a bitter little laugh and a downward glance 
of the dark eyes, as if she did indeed see Malcolm Forde 
at her feet, and were scorning him. 

Blanche gazed at her with unmitigated horror. 
^ "Goodness gracious, Lizzie! What can put such dread- 
ful ideas into your headi What has Malcolm Forde done 
to make you so savagel" 

"What has he donel O, nothing, I suppose," half 
hysterically. "But I should like to punish him for all 
he has made me sufFer to-day." 



CHAPTER VI. 

When God smote His hands together, and Struck out thy souI as a spark 
IntD tbe organised glory of things, from deeps of the dark, — 
Say, didst thou shine , didst thou bum , didst thou honour the power in the form, 
As the Star does at night« or the fire-fly, or even the little ground worm? 

" I have sinned," she said, 
" For my seed-Ught shed 
Has smouldered away from His first decrees. 
The cypress praiseth the fire-fly, the ground-Ieaf praiseth the worm; 

I am viler than these. 

What had Malcolm Forde donel The question was 
one which that gentleman demanded of himself not un- 
frequently during the next few weeks. Was it wise or 
foolish to have bared his old wound before the pitying, 
or unpitying, eyes of Elizabeth Luttrell; to have made 
this appeal for womanly sympathy, he who was by nature 
so reticent, who had kept his griefs so stemly locked 
within his own breast until nowl Was it wise or foolish 1 
Was he right in deeming her nobler than the common 
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herd of women, a soul with whom it might be sweet to 
hold friendship's cahn communion, a woman whom he 
dared cultivate as his friend? He was not even yet fuUy 
resolved upon this point; but of possible peril to himself 
in any such association he had never dreamed. Long 
ago he had told himself that his heart was buried in 
Alice Fraser's grave, laid at rest for ever in the hill- 
side burial-ground beneath the mountains that shelter 
Lanorgie; long ago he had solemnly devoted all the 
power of his intellect, all the vigour of his manhood, to 
the pursuit of a grander aim than that mere earthly 
happiness for which the majority of mankind searches/ 
From that burial of all his human hopes there could 
be no such thing as resurrection. To be false to the 
memory of his lost bride, to forswear the oath he made 
to himself when he took his priestly vows, with a wider 
or a stemer view of the priestly office than is common 
•to English churchmen — to do this would be to stamp 
himself for ever in his own esteem the weakest and 
meanest of mankind. Such a thing was simply impos- 
sible. He had therefore no snare to dread in friendly 
companionship with a bright generous-hearted young 
creature who was infinitely superior to her surroundings, 
a faulty soul vaguely struggling towards a purer at- 
mosphere, a woman whom he might help to be good. 

He feit that here was a noble nature in sore peril 
of shipwreck, a creature with the grandest capabilities, 
who might for lack of culture achieve nothing but evil; 
a soul too easily led astray, a heart too impulsive to 
resist temptation. 

"If she were my sister, I would make her one of the 
noblest women of her age," he said to himself, with a firm 
faith in his own influence upon this feebler feminine spirit. 

"Her very faults would seem charming to some men," 
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he told himself sagely. ^That variableness which makes 
her at times the most incomprehensible of women, at 
other times the sweetest, would lead a fool on to his 
destruction. There was a day when I deemed her in- 
capable of serious thought or unselfish work; yet, once 
awakened to the sense of her obligations, there has been 
no limit to her patience and devotion." 

And he was the author of this awakening. He feit 
a natural pride and delight in the knowledge of this. 
He was the Prometheus who had breathed the higher 
and more spiritual life into the nostrils of this lovfly 
clay. He had snatched her from the narrow influences 
of her home; from the easy-going thoughtless father, 
whose mind hardly soared above the consideration of 
his cellar or his dinner-table; from the petty provincial 
Society, with its petty gossip about its own works and 
ways, the fashion of its garments, and its dinings and 
tea-drinkings and trivial domestic details, from Mrs. 
Smith's new parlour-maid to Mrs. Brownes new bonnet 
It was something to have lifted her from this slough of 
despond even to the outermost edge of a better world. 

Yet she had flashes of the old leaven, intervals of 
retrogression that afflicted him sorely. During that home- 
ward drive from the picnic she had been all that the 
most exacting of mankind could desire; sympathetic, 
confiding, understanding his every thought, and eager 
to be understood; candid, unafifected, womanly. But 
when the drive was over she had changed, as quickly 
as Cinderella at midnighf s first fatal stroke. All the 
glorious vestments of her regenerated soul had dropped 
away, leaving the old familiär rags — the flippancy, the 
fastness, the insolence of conscious beauty. That eaxnest 
talk by the sundial, which Frederick Melvin had watched 
from afar with jealous eyes, had been in reality ex- 
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postulation. The Curate had presumed to lecture his 
Vicar's daughter, not in an insolent hectoring spirit, not 
in a tone to which she could fairly object, but with a 
gentle gravity, regretful that she who had so many gifts 
should yet fall short of perfection. 

"How can you talk such nonsensel" she exclaimed 
impetuously, with an angry movement of her graceful 
Shoulders. "You know there is no one perfect, you 
know there is no one good. Are you not always ham- 
mering that at us in your sermons, making believe to 
consider us the veriest dirt — ^yes, even Mrs. Polwhele, of 
the Dene, in her new French bonneti I don't see any 
use in taying to please you, There never was but one 
perfect woman, and she is dead." 

''I do not think it very kind of you to speak like 
that/' Said Mr. Forde, "as if you grudged my praise of 
the dead." 

"No, it is not that; but it seems hard that the living 
should suflfer because — because you choose to brood 
upon the memory of some one who was better than 
they. I will not shape myself by any model, however 
perfect. Why," with a little bitter laugh, "if I were to 
become the faultless being you teil me I might make 
myself, my perfection would only be a plagiarism. I 
would rather be original, and keep my sins. Besides, 
what can my shortcomings matter to you^' 

"They matter very much to me. Do you think I am 
interested in my congregation just for twenty minutes, 
while I am preaching to them, and that when I come 
down the pulpit-stairs all interest ceases tili my next 
sermoni" 

"You should reserve your lectures for Gertrude. She 
enjoys sermonising and being sermonised. I believe she 
keeps a Journal of her spiritual progress. I daresay she 
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would like to show it to you. No doubt you would find 
plenty of my sins duly booked en parenthheJ* 

**Your sister Gertnide is a very admirable person, 
and I was beginning to hope you would grow like her." 

"Thanks for the compliment. If I am in any danger 
of resembling Gertrude, I shall leave off trying to be 
good the first thing to-morrow moming." 

«Good-night, Miss Luttrell— " 

"I am not Miss Luttrell. My name is Elizabeth." 

"Good-night, Elizabeth," he said, very coldly; and 
before she could speak again he was gone, leaving her 
planted there by the sundial, angry with herseif, and 
still more angry with him; passionately jealous of that 
memory which was more to him than the best and 
brightest of living creatures. 

"Alice Fräser!" she said to herseif. ** Alice Fräser! 
A Scotch clergjnnan's daughter, a girl who never had a 
well-made gown in her life, I daresay, It was her Por- 
trait I saw over the mantelpiece in his sitting-room, no 
doubt. A poor little namby-pamby face, with pleading 
eyes always seeming to say, "Forgive me for being a 
little better than everybody eise." And that cup and 
saucer imder the glass shade! Hers, no doubt, used in 
her last illness. Poor girll it was hard to be stricken 
down like that; and yet how sweet to die with his arms 
holding her, his agonised face bent over hers, his quiver- 
ing Ups put close to hers to catch the last faint breath! 
What was there in that poor little meek-souled thing to 
hold him in life, and after death — ^to set a seal upon his 
strong heart, and keep it even in her gravel It is more 
than I can understand." 

In the brief intervals of leisure which his daily duties 
left him — very brief at the best — Mr, Forde found his 
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thoughts retum with a stränge persistency to the Image 
of Elizabeth Luttrell. It was not that he saw her often, 
for they had not encountered each other since the picnic, 
the young lady having been absent when he paid his 
duty-call at the Vicarage. It was perhaps because she 
was less agreeable than other women; because she re- 
belled and defied him, and argued with him fUppantly, 
where other damsels bowed down and worshipped; because 
she had never weakened her optic nerves by a laborious 
course of tent-stitch and satin-stitch; because she had 
refused to lead the choir of Sunday-school children, or 
to take a class in the Sunday-school; because she was 
in every respect, save in her late amendment in the 
district-visiting way, exactly what a clergyman's daughter 
ought not to be, that Malcolm Forde sufifered his mind 
to dwell upon her in the dead watches of the night, and 
gave her a very disproportionate amoimt of his con- 
sideration at all times and seasons. 

Of late he had been seriously disturbed about her; 
for shortly after the picnic there came a change in the 
damsel's conduct, a sad falling away in her district- 
visiting. The women whom she had attached to her 
bewailed this fact to Mr. Forde. 

"I thought as how she'd been ill, poor dear," said 
one; "but when I went to church last Sunday, there 
she was, with her head held as high as ever, like a 
queen, bless her handsome face, and more colour in 
her cheeks than she used to have. She sent me a 
gownd last week by the vicarage housemaid, and a 
regulär good one, not a brack in it; but though I was 
humbly thankful, Td rather have seen her, as I used 
when she'd come and sit agen my wash-tub reading the 
Gospel." 

He heard this lamentation, in different forms, from 

i*184S0R 
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several women, and after some inquiry discovered that 
except to Visit a sick child, Elizabeth had not been 
among her people since the day of the picnic at Law- 
borough Beeches. She had sent them tea, and small 
benefactions of that kind, by the hand of a menial, — 
benefactions for which they were duly grateful, — but 
they missed her visits not the less. 

"She's such good Company," remarked one woman; 
"not like most of your districk-visitors, which make you 
feel that down*hearted as if you'd had a imdertaker 
talkin' to you. She's got such pleasant lively ways, and 
yet as pitiful as pitiful if there's sickness. And she do 
make herseif so at home in one's place. 'Let me dust 
your chimbleypiece, Mrs. Morris,' she says to me; and 
dusts it before I can look, and sets the things out so 
pretty, and brings me that there blue chaney vaise next 
day, bless her kind heartl" 

Mr. Forde was deeply grieved by this falling oflf. 
It seemed as if the Promethean spark had been un- 
timely blown out The beautiful clay was once more 
only clay. He feit unspeakably disheartened by the 
stra)ring of this one lamb, which he had sought to 
gather into the fold. 

Once possessed of bis facts, he went straightway to 
the Vicarage to remonstrate. 

"I do not care how obnoxious I render myself to 
her/' he thought "I am not here to speak smooth 
words. If her father neglects bis duty, there is so much 
more reason I should do mine." 

The year had grown six weeks older since the picnic. 
In Summer time the Luttrell girls — with the exception 
of Gertrude, who was always busy — lived for the most 
part a straggling life, scattering themselves about garden 
and orchard, and doing all things in a desultory manner. 
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In summer the Curate might have feit tolerably sure of 
finding Elizabeth alone under some favourite tree, read- 
ing a novel, or making believe to work. To-day it was 
different The October aftemoon was fine, but chill. 
He would have to seek his erring sister in the house, to 
inquire for the Vicar and the young ladies after the usual 
manner of visitors, and to take lus chance of getting a 
few words alone with Elizabeth. 

He looked right and left of the winding path as he 
went from the garden-gate to the house, but saw no 
glimpse of feminine apparel athwart the tall hollyhocks; 
so he was fain to go on to the hall-door. He was not 
particularly observant of details; but it Struck him that 
the gray old house had a smarter aspect than usual. 
The carriage drive had been lately roUed; there was 
even some indication of a thin coating of new gravel. 
Muslin curtains that were unfamiliar to lus eyes shrouded 
the bow-windows of the drawing-room, and a little 
yapping black-and-tan terrier — the veriest abbreviation 
of the dog species — flew out of a half-open door to gird 
at him as he rang the bell. 

The vicarage parlour-maid — a young woman he had 
prepared for confirmation twelve months before — came 
smiling to admit him. Even she had an altered air — 
more starch in her gown, a smart white apron, cherry- 
coloured bows in her cap. 

"Is Mr. Luttrell at home«" 

"No, sir. Master went to Bulford in the pony- 
chaise with Miss Luttrell directly after lunch. But the 
other young ladies are in the drawing-room, sir, and 
Mrs. Chevenix." 

He went into the hall — a Square low-ceilinged 
Chamber, embellished with antiquated cabinets of cracked 
oriental china; an ancient barometer; a pair of antlers, 
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with a fox's brush lying across them, both trophies of 
the Vicar's prowess in the field; a smoky-looking piece 
of still-life, with the usual cut lemon and dead leveret 
and monster bunch of impossible grapes; the still smokier 
Portrait of an old gentleman of the pigtail period; and 
sundry other specimens of art, which, massed into one 
lot of oddments at an auction, might possibly have 
realised a five-pound note. 

"Mrs. Chevenixl" said the Curate interrogatively. 

"Yes, sir — the young ladies' aunt, sir — master*s 
sister.'* 

"O," Said Mr. Forde. He faintly remembered having 
heard of this lady — the well-to-do aunt and godmother 
who had given Diana the grand piano; an aunt who 
was sometimes alluded to confidently by Blanche as an 
authority upon all matters of taste and fashion; a person 
possessed of a universal knowledge, of the lighter sort; 
whose judgment as to the best book or the cleverest 
picture of the season was a judgment beyond dispute; 
who knew the ins and outs of life aristocratic and life 
diplomaticy and would naturally be one of the first 
persons to be informed of an approaching marriage in 
fashionable circles or an impending war. 

Without ever having seen this lady, Mr. Forde had, 
from his inner consciousness, as it were, evolved some 
faint image of her, and the image was eminently dis- 
tasteful to him. He disliked Mrs. Chevenix, more or 
less on the Dr. Fell principle. The reason why he could 
not teil, but he most assuredly did dislike her. 

He could understand now that the new muslin 
curtains and the sprinkling of new gravel were expenses 
incurred in honour of this superior person. He kept 
his hat in his hand, — he would have left it in the hall, 
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most likely, had the young ladies been alone,— aüd thus 
armed, went in to be presented to Mrs. Chevenix. 

"O, how do you do, Mr. Fordet" cried Diana, 
bouncing up from the hearthrug, where she had been 
caressing the infinitesimal temer. "You are quite a 
stranger. We never see you now, except in church. 
Let me present you to my aunt, Mrs. Chevenix.*' 

He had a sense of something large and brown and 
rustling rising with a stately air between him and the 
light, and then slowly sinking into the luxurious depths 
of a capacious arm-chair; a chair not indigenous to the 
vicarage drawing-room, evidently an additional luxury 
provided for aunt Chevenix. 

He had shaken hands with Diana, and bowed to 
aunt Chevenix — ^who maintained an aristocratic reserve 
on the subject of hand-shaking, and did not go about 
the World offering her hand to the first comer — in a 
somewhat absent-minded manner. He had performed 
these two ceremonies with his eyes wandering in quest 
of that other Miss Luttrell for whose special behalf he 
had come to the Vicarage. 

She — Elizabeth — sat in a low chair by the fire, 
reading a novel, the very picture of contented idleness. 
She too, like the house, seemed to him altered. Her 
garments had a more fashionable air. That puritan 
simplicity she had assumed at the beginning of her 
career as a district-visitor was entirely discarded. She 
wore lockets and trinkets which he had not seen her 
wear of late, and rieh plaits of dark-brown hair w^re 
piled high on the graceful head, like the pictures in 
fashion*books. 

She rose now to greet him with a languid air, an 
elegant indifference of manner which he surmised had 
been imparted by the stately personage in lustrous 
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brown silk. They shook hands coldly enough on both 
sides, and Elizabeth resumed her seat, with her book 
open in her lap. 

Mrs. Chevenix sat with her portly brown-silk back 
towards the bow-window. It was one of Mrs. Chevenix's 
principles to sit with her back to the light, whereby a 
soupqon of pearl-powder and hair-dye was rendered less 
obvious to the observer. A beauty had Mrs. Chevenix 
been in her time, ay, and as acknowledged a beauty as 
Elizabeth Luttrell herseif, although it would have cost 
Malcolm Forde a profound elFort of faith to believe 
that vivid flashing brünette loveliness of Elizabeth's could 
ever develop into the fleshly charms of the matron. But 
in certain circles, and in her own estimation, Mrs. 
Chevenix still took high rank as a fine woman. She 
had arrived at that arid full-blown stage of existence in 
which a woman can only be distinguished as fine, in 
which a carefiüly preserved figure and a complexion 
eked out by art are the last melancholy vestiges of 
departed beauty. 

She was a large person, with a large aquiline-nosed 
countenance framed by broad-plaited bands of flaxen 
hair. Her cheeks bloomed with the florid bloom of 
middle age, delicately toned down by a judicious 
application of pearl-powder; her arched eyebrows were 
several shades darker than her hair, and a little too 
regulär for nature; her eyes were blue — cold calculating 
eyes, which looked as if they had never beheld the 
outer World as anything better than a theatre for the 
advancement and gratiücation of seif; or at least this 
was the idea which those chilly azure orbis inspired in 
the mind of Mr. Forde as he sat opposite the lady, 
talking small talk and telling Diana Luttrell the news of 
his parish. 
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Mrs. Chevenix had a certain good-socioty manner 
which was as artiücial as her eyebrows, or Üie bluish- 
white tints that toned her cheekrbones; and of this 
manner she kept two samples always in stock -^the 
gushing and vivacious style which she affected with 
people whom she deemed her superiors, the listless and 
patronising, or secondary manner, wherewith she gratified 
her inferiors. 

It was of course not likely she would take the 
trouble to gush for her brother's curate, even though 
he might be a person of decent family, and possessed 
of independent means. Had he been an "Honourable," 
a scion, however remote, of some distinguished house 
in the peerage, she would have beamed upon him with 
her most entrancing smiles. But an unknown Scotch- 
man; a man who had been described to her as terribly 
in earnest; a person of revolutionary principles, who set 
himself against the existing order of things, wanting to 
reform this and that, and perhaps to level the convenient 
barriers which keep the common herd in their proper 
places; a dismal person, no doubt, füll of stränge 
wailings, like the ancient prophets, whom she heard 
wonderingly sometimes at church, giving them just as 
much attention as she could spare from tiie fair vista of 
new bonnets shining in a shaft of light from the gothic 
window, and who seemed to her to have been distracted 
personages eminently ineligible for dinner-parties. 

"Aunt Chevenix missed your sermon last Sunday 
moming, Mr. Forde," said Diana. "She had one of 
her headaches, and was afraid the church might be hot" 

"In Octoberl" said Mr. Forde, smiling. "Our con- 
gregation is not vast enough for that." He did not 
express any regret about his loss of such a hearer as 
aunt Chevenix. 
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''I am really fond of a good sennon/' remarked the 
lady blandlyi tnfling with a shining black fan, wherewith 
she was wont to Aap the empty air at all times and 
seasons. This fan, a gold-rimmed eyeglass, and a 
double-headed scent-bottle, were Mrs. Chevenix's only 
means of employment, afler she had read the Morning 
Post and accomplished her diumal tale of letter-writing. 
"And good sermons are become so rare/' she went on 
in her slow pompous way, "I have heard no eloquent 
preacher for the last five years, except the Bishop of 
Granchester." 

''You would not say that if you had heard Mr. 
Forde/' said Diana. 

Mrs. Chevenix put up her eyeglass and looked at 
the Curate with a languid smile, as if with the aid of 
that instrument she were able to make a precise estimate 
of his powers. 

''Mr. Forde is a young man, my dear. It is hardly 
fair to name him in the same breath with the bishop." 

Elizabeth, who had been tuming the leaves of her 
book listlessly with an air of absolute inattention fiashed 
out at this. 

''Mr. Forde is natural/' she said, "which is more than 
I can say for the bishop. I admit his eloquence, his 
grand bass voice, sinking to an almost awful solemnity 
at every climax. But it seems to me a tutored elo- 
quence. I could fancy him an actor in a Greek play, 
declaiming behind a mask. Mr. Forde" — a sudden pause, 
as if she had been going to say a great deal, and had 
hastily checked herseif — "is different" 

Malcolm Forde listened with eyes bent on the 
ground; but just at the last words, he raised those dark 
deep-set eyes, and glanced at the Speaker. What a 
splendid face it was, with its look of intense life, its 
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scom of scöm, or love of love; a nature in all things 
intensified, like that typical poet who in a golden clime 
was bom. 

"Yes, she ts a noble creature," he said to himself. 
**No matter how capricious, or fickle, or unstable. She 
is a creature of fireand light, and she shall not be lost, 
not for all the aunt Chevenixes in the world." 

He cast a swift glance of defiance at the harmless 
matron in brown silk and flaxen plaits crowned with 
blonde and artificial roses, as if she had been the foul 
fiend himself, and he playing a desperate game of chess 
with her for this fair young soul. He had always dis- 
liked the family fetish, when she had been only a remote 
and unknown image to be invoked ever when there was 
question of the proprieties. But he disliked her most of 
all now, when she was seated within the citadel, and was 
poisoning the atmosphere of EHzabeth's home with her 
worldly spirit 

He was swift to condemn and to suspect, perhaps, 
since he had seen very little of the lady as yet; but that 
inane small-talk, that stale gossip of Eaton-square and 
Lancaster-gate, that bismuth-shaded cheek, that practi- 
cable eyebrow, which elevated itself with a trained ex- 
pression of irony, or drooped with a studied languor — 
all these artificialities told him the nature of the woman, 
and told him that she was the last of creatures whom he 
would care to see in daily communion with a girl whose 
wa)rward disposition had of late been curiously interest- 
ing to him. 

That dogmatic assertion of his superiority even to 
a bishop, hurled at the very teeth of the family idol, 
pleased him mightily. It was not conceit that was 
gratified — it was sweet to him to discover that, in spite 
of all her afiected scom, this girl appreciated him. 
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He did not acknowledge her compUment, except by 
one brief smile — that slow quiet curve of the firm 
thoughtful Ups, which was sweeter than common smiles. 
He went on patiently .with the moming-caller talk, 
listened tolerantly to small scraps of Information about 
the Lancaster-gateites, until he could fairly rise to depart 
But he did not mean to leave the Vicarage with his 
mission unfulfilled. 

«Will you give me a few minutes in the gardenl" 
he said in a low voice, as he shook hands with Eliza- 
beth. "I want to talk to you about your cottagers." 

The ears of the Chevenix, more acute than those 
chilly blue eyes which required the aid of binoculars, 
pricked up at this sound of confidential converse. 

"Did I hear you say something about cottagers, Mr. 
Forde 1" she demanded sharply. 

"Yes," he replied; "I was speaking of that order of 
creatures." He was strongly tempted to add, "who do 
not inhabit Lancaster-gate/' but judiciously held his 
peace. 

"Then I must beg that you do not put any more 
nonsense about district-visiting into my niece's head. It 
is all very well for Gertrude, who is strong, physically 
and mentally, and is not of so impressionable a nature 
as Elizabeth, and is some years older, into the bargain. 
I consider there is more than enough done for the poor 
in this place. My brother gives away half his income, 
and spends as much of his time amongst his parishioners 
as — as — his health will permit. Besides which he has of 
course a powerful auxiliary in his curate, whose duty it 
is, naturally, to devote himself to that kind of thing. 
And then there are always maiden ladies in a place — 
good-hearted dowdy souls, who delight in that sort of 
work; so that you can hardly be in want in aid. But, 
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however that may be, I cannot possibly allow my niece to 
fatigue herseif and excite herseif as she has done at your 
Suggestion. I found her in a really low State when I 
came here — depressed in spirits, and nervous to the last 
degree." 

Elizabeth flamed crimson at this. 

"How can you talk such nonsense, aunti" she cried 
angrily, being the only one of the sisters who was not 
habitually overawed by aunt Chevenix. "I am sure I 
was well enough; but those London doctors put such 
twaddle into your head." 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed gently, and gravely shook the 
head which was accused of harbouring professional 
twaddle. 

"If your niece is to go to heaven, I fancy she will 
have to travel by her own line of country, without re- 
ference to you, Mrs. Chevenix," said Malcolm Forde. 
"I do not Üiink she will submit to be forbidden to do 
her duty among her father's flock. It is not a question 
of just what is most conducive to health or high spirits. 
I do not say that I would have her^^ — this with an almost 
tender emphasis on the pronoun — *'sacrifice health or 
length of years even for the höhest work, but we know 
such sacrifices are only the natural expression of a per- 
fect faith; I am not asking her to do an3rthing hard 
or unpleasant, however. For her, the yoke may be of 
the easiest, the bürden of the lightest. If you knew, as 
I do, how in two or three months she has contrived to 
win the hearts of these people — what good her influence 
may do almost unconsciously on her part — I think you 
would hardly talk about forbidding her to give some 
time and thought to her father's poor." 

He spoke warmly, and it was the first time that any- 
thing approaching praise had dropped from his Ups. 
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Elizabeth looked at him with a glowing face, dark eyes 
that brightened as they looked. 

"Thank you, Mr. Forde/' she said; **I did not know 
I was of any use, and I got disheartened; and when 
aunt Chevenix came, I gave the business up altogether. 
But I shall begin again to-morrow." 

Aunt Chevenix stared at Elizabeth, and from Eliza- 
beth to Mr. Forde, with the stony stare of speechless 
indignation. 

*'0, very well, my dear," she said to her niece at 
last. ''Of course, you must know best what is conducive 
to your own happiness." And then she snififed a sniff, 
as who should say, "I can bequeath my money elsewhere. 
You have sisters, my foolish Elizabeth, as dependent as 
yourself. I can instruct my solicitor to prepare a codicil 
revoking that clause in my will which has reference to 
your interests." 

Mr. Forde had gained his point, and cared very little 
what smothered fires might be glowing in the Chevenix 
breast Elizabeth went out into the garden with him, 
bare-headed, heedless of a chill October nor'-wester, and 
heard all he could teil her about her neglected poor, 
questioning him eagerly. 

"Poor souls, are they really fond of mel" she ex- 
claimed remorsefuUy. ''I did not know it was in me to 
do any good." 

On this Malcolm Forde grew eloquent, told her as 
he had never told her before the value of such a soul 
as hers, gifted with rare capabilities, with powers so far 
above life's ordinary level; urged her to rise superior to 
her surroundings, to be something greater and better 
than the common new-bonnet-worshipping young-lady- 
hood of Hawleigh. 

''I am not depreciating your home or your family. 
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Elizabeth," he said, remembering that she had accorded 
him this free use of her Christian name; ^'but the world 
has grown so worldly, even religion seems to have lost 
its spirituality. There is a trading spirit, an assumption 
of fashion, in our very temples. Indeed, I am some- 
times doubtful whether our floral decorations and em- 
broidered altar-cloths are not a delusion and a snare. 
It should be good to make our churches beautiful; yet 
there are moments when I doubt the wisdom of these 
things. They make too direct an appeal to the senses. 
I find myself yeaming for the stem simplicity of the 
Scottish Church — that unembellished service which 
Edward Irving could make so vast an instrument for the 
regeneration of mankind. He had no flower-decked 
diancel, no white-robed choir. It was only a voice 
crying in the city-wildemess." 

This he said meditatively, straying from the chief 
subject of his discourse, and giving expression almost 
involuntarily to a doubt that had been tormenting him 
of late. He brought himself back to the more personal 
question of Elizabeth's spiritual welfare presently. 

"Why did you keep away from your peoplel" he 
asked. "Were you really iUI or was it your aunfs 
infiuencel" 

She looked at him with a mischievous daring in her 
eyes. 

"Neither one nor the other." 

"Then why was itl You had been going on so well 
and so steadily, and I was beginning to be proud of 
you. I trust — " this slowly, and with hesitation — ^I 
trust there was nothing I said that day at the picnic 
which could have a deterring influence, or which could 
have ofiended you." 

"I was not olFended," she answered, her lips quiver- 
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ing faintly, her face turned away from him. '<What was 
there to offend me? Only you made me feel myself so 
poor a creature, my highest efiforts so infinitely beneath 
your ideal of perfect womanhood, my feeble struggles at 
self-improvement so mean and futile measured by your 
heroic Standard, that I did perhaps feel a little dis- 
couraged, a little inclined to give up striving to make 
myself what nature had evidently not intended me to be 
— an estimable woman." 

"Nature intended you to be good and great," an- 
swered Mr. Forde eamestly. 

"But not like Alice Fräser," said Elizabeth, with a 
bitter smile. 

"There are dilFerent kinds of perfection. Hers was 
an innate and unconscious purity, a limitless power of 
self-sacrifice. She was the ideal daughter of the manse, 
a creature who had never known a selfish thought, to 
whom the labours which I press upon you as a duty 
were a second nature. She had never lived except for 
others. I cannot say less or more of her than I told 
you that day — she was simply perfect Yet you have 
gifts which she did not possess — a more energetic nature, 
a quicker intelligence. There is no good or noble work 
a woman can do in this world that you could not do, if 
you chose." 

Elizabeth shook her head doubtfully. 

"I have no endurance," she said; "I am vain and 
feeble. O, believe me, I have by no means a lofty 
estimate of my own character. I require to be sustained 
by constant praise. It is all very well while you are 
encouraging me, I feel capable of anything; but when I 
have gone plodding on for two or three months longer, 
and you take my good conduct for granted, I shall grow 
weary again, and fall away again," 
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"Not if you will look to a higher source for support 
and inspiration. My praises are a very poor reward. 
Trust to the approval of your own conscience rather; 
and forgive me if I urge you to keep yourself free from 
the influence of Mrs. Chevenix. It seems impertinent in 
me, no doubt, to presume to judge a lady I have only 
Seen for half an hour — " 

"O, pray don't apologise/' exclaimed Elizabeth in 
her careless way; "I have a perfect appreciation of aunt 
Chevenix. She is the family idol; the goddess whom we 
all worship, conciliating her with all manner of sacrifices 
of our own inclinations. She presides over us in spirit 
even when at a distance, imparting her Oracles in letters. 
Of course she is the very essence of worldliness. Is it 
not written in all the roses that gamish her capi But 
she married a clever barrister, who blossomed in due 
course into a county-court judge, and died five years ago 
of a fit of apoplexy, which was considered the natural 
result of a prolonged series of dinners, leaving aunt 
Chevenix fifteen hundred a year at her own disposaL 
She never had any children, and we four girls are all 
she can boast of in the way of nephews or nieces, so it 
is an understood thing the fifteen hundred a year must 
ultimately come to us, and we are paying aunt Chevenix 
in advance for her bounty, by deferring to her in all 
things. She is not half so bad as you might suppose 
from her little pompous ways and her fan and eyeglass; 
and I really think she is fond of us." 

Not a pleasing confession to a man of Malcolm 
Forde's temperament from the lips of a beautiful girl. 
This waiting for dead men's shoes was of all modern 
vices the one that seemed to him meanest. 

"I hope you will not allow your conduct to be in- 
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fluenced by any consideration of your reversionary 
interest in Mrs. Chevenix's income," he said gravely. 

"You need have no fear of tiiat," she answered 
lightly, "I never took any one's' advice in my life — 
except perhaps yours — and as to being dictated to by 
aunt Chevenix, that is quite out of the question. I am 
the only one of the family who defies her; and, stränge 
to say, I enjoy the reputation of being her favourite." 

"I don't wish you to defy her," said Mr. Forde, with 
his serious smile. She seemed to him at some moments 
only a wa)rward child, this girl whom he was urging to 
become good and great "You may be all that a niece 
should be — ^kind, affectionate, and respectful — and yet 
retain your right of judgment." 

He looked at his watch. He had been at the Vicarage 
more than an hour, and half that time had been spent 
Walking to and fro beside the autumnal china-asters and 
Chrysanthemums, with Elizabeth for his companion. 

"I have detained you longer than I intended," he 
said "I shall teil Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Brown that you 
are Coming to see them. Good-bye." 

He stood by the broad barred gate — a homely farm- 
house-looking gate, painted white — a tall vigorous figure, 
underical of aspect, with the erect soldierly air that had 
not departed from him on his change of profession, a 
man who looked like a leader of men, the dark eamest 
eyes looking downward at Elizabeth, the broad strong 
band clasping hers with the firm clasp of friendship. 
Verily a tower of strength such a friend as this, worth a 
legion of the common clay which men and women count 
as friends. 

Elizabeth stood by the gate watching him as he 
walked along the white high-road towards Hawleigh. 

"He looks like a red-cross knight disguised in modern 
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costume," she said to herseif; "he looks like Hercules in 
a frock-coat. How different from slim little Mr, Adder- 
ley, picking his Steps upon the dusty causeway. And 
now he will go from house to house, and teach, and 
read, and exhort, and help, and counsel, tili ten o'clock 
to-night, with only just time for a hasty dinner between 
his labours. And yet he is never weary, and never 
thinks his life barren, and never longs to be in 
London among happy crowds of refined men and 
women enjoying all the delights that the science of 
pleasure can devise for them — operas, and concerts, and 
races, and picture-shows, and flower-shows, and a hundred 
gatherings together of taste, and beauty, and refinement. 
Does he ever long for that kind of life, I wonder, the 
very fringe or outer edge of which is delightful, if one may 
believe aunt Chevenixl Or does he languish for a roving 
life — as I do sometimes — among fair stränge countries, 
sailing on the blue waters of the Adriatic or the Archi- 
pelago, among the sunny islands of the old Greek world, 
or wandering in the shady depths of the Black Forest, 
or on thymy mountain tops, or amidst regions of ever- 
lasting snow? Has he no hours of vain despondency 
and longing, as I havel Or did he concentrate all his 
hopes and desires upon Alice Fräser, and bury them all 
in her gravel" 

She was in no hurry to retum to the drawing-room 
fireside and the Chevenix atmosphere of genteel idleness. 
Instead of going back to the house, she went from the 
garden to the orchard, and paced that grassy slope alone, 
circulating slowly among tiie mossgrown trunks of the 
apple and cherry trees, thinking of Malcolm Forde. 

"How good he is," she said to herseif; "how earnest, 
how real! What a king among men! And yet what 
hope is there for him in lifel what prospect of escape 
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from this dull drudgery, which he must surely sicken o(, 
sooner or later) He has no interest that can advance 
him in the Church — I have heard him say that — so his 
preferment will most likely be of the slowest I hardly 
wonder that he sometimes thinks of turning missionary. 
Better to be something — ^to win some kind of name in 
the centre of Africa, or among the South-Sea Islands — 
than to be buried alive in such a place as Hawleigh. 
And if he ever were to change his mind and many, what 
a brilliant career for his wife!" She laughed bitterly at 
the thought. "How I pity that poor demented soul, 
whoever she may be! And yet he seems to consider 
this kind of life perfect, and that one might be good and 
great; goodness and greatness consisting in perpetual 
district-visiting, unlimited piain needlework for the 
Dorcas Society, unfailing attendance at early Services — 
all the dull, dull routine of a Christian life. Of the two 
careers, I should certainly prefer Africa!" 

Thus did she argue with herseif, this rebellious soul, 
who could not understand that life was intended to afford 
her anything but pleasure, the kind of pleasure her 
earthly nature pined for — operas, and concerts, and 
horses and carriages, and foreign travel. She roamed 
the orchard for nearly an hour, meditating upon Malcolm 
Forde, his character, his aspirations, his prospects, and 
that hypothetical foolish woman who might be rash 
enough to accept him for her husband; and then went 
back to the drawing-room, to be sharply interrogated by 
aunt Chevenix. 

"My dear Elizabeth, what a dishevelled creature you 
have made yourself!" exclaimed that lady, looking with 
disfavour at Lizzie's loosened hair and disordered neck 
ribbon. The young ladies of Eaton-place rarely exposed 
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themselves to the wind, except at Brighton in November, 
when a certain license might be permitted. 

''I have been Walking in the orchard, aunt It's 
rather blowy on that side of the house." 

"I hope you have not had that Mr. Forde with you 
all this time." 

"Mr. Forde has been gone nearly an hour. I wish 
you wouldn't call him that Mr. Forde. You may not 
mean anything by it, but it sounds unpleasant" 

"But I do mean something by it," replied aunt 
Chevenix, fanning herseif more vehemently than usual. 
"I mean that your Mr. Forde is a mott arrogant, dis- 
agreeable, under-bred person. To presume to dictate to 
my niece — to over-ride my authority before my very 
face! The man is evidently utterly unaccustomed to 
good Society." 

"You might have said that of St Peter or St Paul, 
aimt," replied Elizabeth in her coolest manner; "neither 
of those belonged to the Eaton-place section of society. 
But Mr. Forde is a man of good family, and was in 
a crack cavalry regiment before he entered the Church. 
So you are out in your reckoning." 

"A crack regiment!" echoed the matron. "Elizabeth, 
you have acquired a most horrible mode of expression. 
Perhaps you have leamt that from Mr. Forde, as well as 
a new version of your duty to your relations. If ever 
that man was in a cavalry regiment, I should think it 
must have been in the capacity of rough-rider. What a 
man-mountain the creature is, too! I should hardly have 
thought any sane bishop would have ordained such a 
giant. There ought really to be a Standard height for 
the Church as well as for the army, excluding pigmies 
and giants. I never beheld a man so opposite to one's 
ideal of a curate." 
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"O, of course/' cried Elizabeth impatiently. "Your 
ideal curate is a slim simpering thing with white hands 
— a bandboxical being, talking solemn small-talk like a 
fashionable doctor — a kettledrumlshman, always dropping 
in at afteraoon tea. We have had three of Üiat species, 
vaiying only in detail. Thank heaven, Malcolm Forde 
is something better than that." 

"I cannot perceive that you have any occasion to 
feel grateful to Providence upon the subject of Mr. 
Forde's character and ättributes, let them be what they 
may/' said Mrs. Chevenix; "and I consider that familiär 
mention of yotft- father's curate — a paid servant, re- 
member, like a govemess or a cook — to the last degree 
indecorous." 

"But I do thank heaven for him," cried Elizabeth 
recklessly. "He is my friend and counsellor, — the only 
man I ever looked up to — " 

"You appear to forget that you have a father," mur- 
mured Mrs. Chevenix, sitting like a statue, with her 
closed fan laid across her breast, in a stand-at-ease 
manner. 

"I don't forget anything of the kind; but I never 
looked up to htm» It isn't in human nature to reverence 
one's father. One is behind the scenes of his life, you 
see. One knows all his little impatiences, his unspiritual 
views on the subject of dinner, his intolerance of crum- 
pled roseleaves in his domestic arrangements. Papa is 
a dear old thing, but he is of the earth, earthy. Mr. 
Forde is of another quality, — spiritual, eamest, self- 
sacrificing, somewhat arbitrary, perhaps, in the conscious- 
ness of his own strength, but gentle even when he com- 
mands; capable of a heroic life which my poor feeble 
brain cannot even imagine; his eager spirit even now 
yeaming to carry God's truth to some wretched people 
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buried in creation's primeval gloom; ready to die a 
martyr in some nameless isle of the Pacific, in some un- 
known desert in Central Africa. He is my modern St. 
Paul, and I reverence him." 

Elizabeth indulged herseif with this small tirade half 
in eamest, half in a mocking spirit, amusing herseif with 
the discomfiture 6f aunt Chevenix, who sat staring at her 
in speechless horror. 

"The girl is stark mad!" gasped the matron, with a 
faint flutter of her fan, slowly recovering speech and 
motion. "Has this sort of thing been going on long, 
Diana?" 

"Well, not quite so bad as this," replied Diana; "but 
I don't think Lizzie has been quite herseif since she 
took up the district-visiting. She has left off wearing 
nice gloves, and dressing for dinner, and behaving in a 
general way like a Christian." 

"Has she, indeedl" said aunt Chevenix; "then the 
district-visiting must be püt a stop to at once and for 
ever, or it will leave her stranded high and dry on the 
barren shore of old-maidism. You may be a very pretty 
girl, Elizabeth Luttrell — I daresay you know you are 
tolerably good-looking, so there's no use in my pretend- 
ing you are not — but if once you take up ultra-religious 
views, visiting the poor, and all that kind of thing, I 
wash my hands of you. I had hoped to see you make 
a brilliant marriage; indeed, I have heard you talk some- 
what over-confidently of your carriage, your opera-box, 
your town house and country seat But from what I 
hear to-day, I conclude your highest ambition is to 
marry this preposterous curate — who looks a great deal 
more like a brigand chief, by the way — and devote your 
future existence to Sunday-school teaching and tea-meet* 
mgs." 
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Elizabeth stood tall and straight before her äccuser, 
with clasped hands resting on the back of a prie-dieu 
chair, exactly as she had stood while she delivered her 
small rhapsody about Mr. Forde, stately and spirituaU 
looking as Joan of Are inspired by her "voices." 

"Perhaps, after all, it might be a woman's loftiest 
ambition to mate with Malcolm Forde," she said slowly, 
with a tender dreamy look in her eyes; and then, before 
the dragon could remonstrate, she went on with a 
sudden change of manner, "Don't be alarmed, auntie; 
Tm not going to hold the world well lost for love. I 
mean to häve my opera-box, if it ever comes begging 
this way, and to give great dinners, with cabinet ministers 
and foreign ambassadors for my guests, and to be 
mistress of a country seat or two, and do wonderful 
things at elections, and to be stared at at country race- 
meetings, and to tread in that exalted path in which you 
would desire to train my ignorant footstep." 

Mrs. Chevenix gave a half-despairing sigh. 

"You are a most incomprehensible girl," she said, 
*'and give me more trouble of mind than your three 
sisters put together. But I do hope that you will keep 
clear of any entanglement with that tall curate, a danger- 
ous man, I am convinced; any fiirtation of that kind 
would inevitably compiomise you in the future. As to 
cabinet dinners and country seats, such marriages as you 
talk of are extremely rare nowadays, and for a Devon- 
shire parson's daughter to make such a match would be 
a kind of miracle. But with your advantages you ought 
certainly to marry well; and it is better to look too high 
than too low. A season in London might do wonders." 

This London season was the shining bait which Mrs. 
Chevenix was wont to dangle before the eyes of her 
nieces, and by virtue of which she obtained their sub- 
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mission to her amiable caprices when the more remote 
advantage of inheritance might have failed to influence 
them. Gertrude and Diana had enjoyed each her 
season, and had not profited thereby in any substantial 
manner. They had been "much admired," Mrs. Chevenix 
declared with an approving air, especially Diana, as the 
livelier of the two; but admiration had not taken that 
definite form for which the soul of the match-maker 
longeth. 

"There must be something wanting," Mrs. Chevenix 
Said pensively, in moments of confidence. "I find that 
something wanting in most of the girls of the present 
day. Alfred Chevenix proposed to me in my first sea- 
son. I was a thoughtless thing just emerged from the 
nursery, and his was not my only offer. But my nieces 
made a very different effect. Young men were attentive 
to them — Sir Harold Hawbuck even seemed Struck with 
Diana — but nothing came of it. There must be a defi- 
ciency in something. Gertrude is too serious, Diana a 
shade too flippant It is manner, my dear, manner, in 
which the rising generation is wanting." 

"A season in town," cried Elizabeth, her dark eyes 
sparkling, her head lifted with a süperb arrogance, and 
all thought of Malcolm Forde and the life spiritual for 
the moment banished. "Yes, it is my tum, is it not, 
auntiel and I think it is time I came out. Who knows 
how soon I may begin to lose whatever good looks I 
now possessl I am of a nervous temper; impression- 
able, as you suggested just now. I have a nack of 
sleeping badly when my mind is füll of a subject, and 
excitement of any kind spoils my appetite. Even the 
idea of a new bonnet will keep me awake. I lie tossing 
from side to side all night trying to determine whether 
it shall be pink or blue. Living at this rate, X may be 
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a positive fright before I am twenty; no complexion cän 
stand against such wear and tear." 

"You have been allowed to grow up witii a sadly 
undisciplined mind, my poor child/' Mrs. Chevenix said 
sententiously. "If your papa had engaged a competent 
govemess, a person who had lived in superior families, 
and was experienced in the training of the human mind 
and the figure — your waist measures two inches more 
than it ought at your age — his daughters would have 
done him much greater credit But it was only like my 
brother Wilmot to grudge the expenditure of sixty 
guineas a year for a proper instructress of his daughters, 
while frittering away hundreds on his pauper parish- 
ioners." 

"Now, that is one of the things for which I do rever- 
ence papa," cried Elizabeth with energy. "Thank 
heaven, neither our minds nor our bodies have been 
trained by a professional trainer. Imagine growing like 
a fruit-tree nailed against a wall; every spontaneous 
outshoot of one's character cut back, every impulse 
pruned away as a non-fruit-bearing branch! I do bless 
papa with sdl my free untutored soul for having spared 
US that But don't let us quarrel about details, dear 
auntie. Give me my season in London, and see what 
I will do. I languish for my opera-box and barouche, 
and the Idnd of life one reads of in Mrs. Gore's 
novels." 

"You shall spend next May and June with me," said 
Mrs. Chevenix with another plaintive sigh. "It will be 
hard work going over all the same ground again which 
I went over for Gerty and Di, but the result may be 
more brilliant" 

"Couldn't you manage to tum me off at the same 
time, auntie?" demanded Blanche pertly. 
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"I am sorry Gertnide and I were not fortunate 
enough to receive proposals from dukes or merchant 
princes/' said Diana , whose aristocratic features had 
flushed angrily at her aunfs implied complaint "Per- 
haps we might have been luckier if we had met more 
people of that kind. But of course Lizzie will do won- 
ders. She reminds me of Mirabeau's remark about 
Robespierre; she will do great things, because she be- 
lieves in herseif." 

Elizabeth was prompt to respond to this attack; 
and so, with small sisterly bickerings, the conversation 
ended. 

CHAPTER VII. 

"Je ne voudrais pas, si j'^tais Julie, 
N'ötre que jolie 
Avec ma beaut^. 
Jusqu'au bout des doigts je serais duchesse. 
Conune ma richesse 
J'aurais ma fiert^." 

Elizabeth, having in a manner pledged herseif to a 
career of worldly-mindedness, to begin in the ensuing 
spring, deemed herseif at liberty to follow her own in- 
clinations in the interim, and these inclinations pointed 
to the kind of life which Malcolm Forde wished her to 
lead. She went back to her district-work on the mom- 
ing after the Curate's visit; put on her Puritan hat and 
sober gray carmelite gown, which seemed to her mind 
the whole armour of righteousness, and went back to 
her people» She was welcomed back with an aflfection 
that at once surprised and touched her. She had done 
so little for them — only treating them and thinking of 
them as creatures of the same nature as herseif — and 
yet they were so gratefiil, and so fond of her. 

So Elizabeth went back to what Gertrude called her 
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"duties," and the soul of atint Chevenix was heavy with- 
in her. That lady had cherished high hopes upon the 
subject of this lovely niece of hers. A perfect beauty 
in a family is a fortune in embryo. There was no 
knowing what transcendent heights upon the vast moun- 
tain ränge of ''good society" such a girl as Elizabeth 
might Scale, dragging her kith and kin upwards with 
her; provided she were but plastic in the hands of good 
advisers. To scheme, to plan, to diplomatise, were 
natural Operations of the Chevenix mind. A childless 
widow, with a comfortable income and a somewhat ex- 
tended circle of acquaintance, could hardly spend all 
her existence with no more mental pabulum than a fan 
and a scent-bottle, and the trivial amenities of polite life. 
Mrs. Chevenix's intellect must have lapsed into Stagna- 
tion but for the agreeable employment aflforded by social 
diplomacy. She knew everything about everybody; kept 
a mental ledger in which she registered all the little 
weaknesses of her acquaintance; and had even a Journal 
wherein a good deal of genteel scandal was booked in 
pen and ink. But although by no means essentially 
good-natured, she was not a mischief-maker, and no 
unfriendly criticism or lady-like scandal had ever been 
brought home to her. She was, on the other hand, 
renowned as a peace-maker: and if she had a fault, it 
was a species of amiable officiousness, which some of 
her acquaintance were inclined inwardly to resent 
Malign tongues had called Mrs. Chevenix a busy-body; 
but in the general opinion she was a lady of vivacious 
and agreeable manners, who gave snug little dinners, 
and elegant little suppers after concerts and operas; and 
was a fine figure for garden-parties, or a spare seat at the 
dinner-table; a lady who had done some good Service 
in the way of match-making, and who exercised con« 
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siderable influence over the minds of divers young 
matrons whom she had assisted in the achievement of 
their matrimonial successes. 

It- seemed a hard thing that, after having been so 
useful an ally to various damsels who were only the 
prot^g^es of the hour, Mrs. Chevenix's diplomatic efforts 
in relation to her own nieces should result in utter 
failure. She had never hoped very much from Gertrude, 
who had that air of being too good for this world, which 
is of all things the most repellent to sinful man. Still, 
even for Gertrude Mrs. Chevenix had done her best, 
bravely, and with the sublime patience engendered by 
profound experience of this mundane sphere, its difficul- 
ties and disappointments. She had exhibited her seri- 
ously-minded niece at charity bazaars, at d^jeuners given 
after the inauguration of church organs, at choir festi- 
vals, and even — with a noble sacrifice of personal in- 
clination — at Sunday-school tea-drinkings, orphanage 
fi6tes, and other assemblages of what this worldly-minded 
matron called the goody-goody school. She had angled 
for populär preachers, for rectors and vicars, the value 
of whose benefices she had looked up in the Clergy- 
list; but she had cast her lines in vain. The populär 
preachers, crying from their pulpits that all is vanity, 
were yet caught, moth-like, by the flame of worldly beau- 
ties, and left Gertrude to console herseif with the calm 
contemplation of her own virtues, and the conviction 
that they were somewhat too lofly for the appreciation 
of vulgär clay. It had happened thus, that with the ad- 
vent of Malcolm Forde, the eldest Miss Luttrell fancied 
she had at last met the elect and phvileged individual 
predestined to S3anpathise with, and understand her; the 
man upon whose broad forehead she at once recognised 
the apostolic grace, and who, she fondly hoped, would 
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hall in her the typical maiden of the church primitive 
and undefiled, the Dorcas or Lydia of modern civilisa- 
tion. It had been a somewhat bitter disappointment, 
therefore, to discover that Mr. Forde, although prompt 
with the bestowal of his confidence and friendship, was 
very slow to exhibit any token of a warmer regard, 
Surely he, so different in every attribute from all former 
curates, was not going to resemble them in their foolish 
worship at the shrine of Elizabeth. So long as this 
damsel had stuck to her accustomed line of worldliness, 
Gertrude had scarcely trembled. But when her younger 
sister all of a sudden subdued her somewhat reckless 
spirit, and took to district-visiting, Miss Luttrell's heart 
sank within her. She had no belief in the reality of this 
conversion. It was a glaring and bold-faced attempt at 
the Curate's subjugation, to bend that stiff neck beneath 
the yoke which had been wom so patiently .by the flute- 
playing, verse-quoting Levites of the past. And Ger- 
trude did not hesitate to express herseif in somewhat 
bitter phrases to that effect 

When Diana came to Eaton-place for the season, the 
hopes of aunt Chevenix rose higher. The second Miss 
Luttrell was decidedly handsome, in the aquiline-nosed 
style, and was as decidedly stylish; wore her country-made 
gowns with an air which made them pass for the handi- 
craft of a West-end mantua-maker; dressed her own hair 
with a skill which would have done credit to an ex- 
perienced lady's-maid; and seemed altogether an ad- 
vantageous young person for whom to labour. Yet 
Diana's season, though brightened by many a hopeful 
ray, had been barren of results, Perhaps these girls in 
their aunfs house were too obviously "on view." Mrs. 
Chevenix's renown as a match-maker may have gone 
against them; her past successes may have induced this 
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present failure. And if Gertnide erred on the side of 
piety, Diana possibly went a thought too far in the mat- 
ter of worldliness. She was clever and imitative, and 
caught-up the manners of more experienced damsels 
with a readiness that was perhaps too ready. She had 
perhaps a trifle too much confidence in herseif; too 
much of the veni^ vtäi^ vici style; went into battle "with 
**An opera-box and a house in Hyde-park-gardens" bla- 
zoned on her banner; and after suffering tiie fitful fever 
of high hopes that altemate with blank despair, Diana 
was fain to go back to Hawleigh Vicarage without being 
able to boast of fmy definite offer. 

But with Elizabeth, Mrs. Chevenix told herseif, things 
would be utterly different. She possessed that rare beauty 
which always commands attention. She was as perfect 
in her liüe as those heaven-bom winners of Derby, Oaks, 
and Leger, which, by their Performances as two-year- 
olds, proclaim themselves at once the conquerors of the 
Coming year. Fairly good-looking girls were abundant 
enough every season, just as fairly good horses abound 
at every sale of yearlings throughout the sporting year; 
but there was as much difference between Elizabeth LuttreÜ 
and the common herd of pretty girls — all more or less 
dependent on the style of their bonnets, or the dressing 
of their hair for their good looks — as between the fifty- 
guinea colt, whose good points excite vague hopes of 
future merit in the breast of the speculative buyer, and 
a lordling of a cradc stable, with a pedigree half a yard 
long, knocked down for two or three thousand guineas 
to some magnate of the turf , amidst the applause of the 
auction-yard. 

^'Elizabeth cannot fail to marry well, unless she be- 
haves like an idiot, and throws herseif away upon some 
pauper ciurate," said Mrs. Chevenix: ''there is no posi- 
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tion to which a girl with her advantages may not aspire 
— and I shall make it my business to give her plenty of 
opportunities — unless she is obstinately bent upon Stand- 
ing in her own light This district-visiting business must 
be put a stop to immediately; it is nothing more than an 
excuse for flirting with that tall curate." 

Mrs. Chevenix was not slow to warn her brother, the 
Vicar, of this peril which menaced his handsomest 
daughter; but he, who was the easiest-tempered and least- 
designing of mankind, received her information with a 
provoking coolness. 

"I really can't see how I could obje€t to Lizzie's visit- 
ing the poor," . he said. "It has always been a trouble 
to me that my daughters, with the exception of Gertrude, 
have done so little. If Forde has brought about a better 
State of things in this matter, as he has in a good deal 
besides, I don't see that I can complain of the improve- 
ment because it is his doing. And I don't think you 
need alarm yourself with regard to any danger of love- 
making or matrimony between those two. Forde has 
somewhat advanced notions, and doesn't approve of a 
priest manying. He has almost said as much in the 
pulpit, and I Üiink the Hawleigh girls have left off set- 
ting their caps at him.'' 

"Men are not always constant to their opinions," said 
Mrs. Chevenix. "I wouldn't give much for any declara- 
ifcion Mr. Forde may have made in the pulpit. It was 
very bad taste in him to advance any opinion of that 
kind, I think, when his vicar is a married man and the 
father of a family." 

"Forde belongs to the new school," replied Mr. 
Luttrell, with his good-natured air. "Perhaps he some- 
times sails a trifle too near the wind in the matter of 
asceticism; but he's the best curate I ever had." 
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"Why doesn't he go over to Rome, and have done 
with it!" exclaimed aunt Chevenix angrily; "I have no 
patience with such a wolf in sheep's clothing. And I 
have no patience with you, Wiknot, when I see your 
handsomest daughter throwing herseif away before your 
eyes." 

"But I don't see anything of the kind, Maria," said 
the Vicar, gently rolling his fingers round a dgar which 
he meant to smoke in the orchard so soon as he should 
escape from his tormentor. "As to playing the spy upon 
my children — watching their flirtations with Jones, or 
speculating upon their penchant for Robinson, I think 
you ought to know by this time that I am the very last 
of men to do anything of that kind." 

"Which means in plsdn English that you are too sel- 
fish and too indifferent to trouble yourself about the fate 
of your daughters. You ought to have had sons, Wil- 
mot; young scapegraces, who would have ruined you 
with university debts, or gone on the turf and dragged 
yomr name through the mire in that way." 

"I have not been blessed with sons," murmured Mr. 
Luttrell in his laziest tone. "If I had been favoured in 
that way, so soon as they arrived at an eligible age, I 
should have exported them. I should have obtained a 
govemment grant of land in Australia or British Colum- 
bia, and planted them out I consider emigration the 
natural Channel for the disposal of surplus sons." 

"You ought never to have married, Wilmot You 
ought to have been one of those dreadful abbots one 
reads of, who had trout-streams running through their 
kitchens, and devoted all the strength of their minds to 
eating and drinking, and actually wallowed in venison 
and larded capons." 

"Those ancient abbots had by no means a bad tim^ 
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of it, my dear/' replied the Vicax, with supreme good 
humour, ''and they had plenty of broken victuals to feed 
their poor with, which I have not." 

''I want to know what you are going to do about 
Elizabeth/' said Mrs. Chevenix, rapping the table with 
her fan, and retuming to the charge in a determined 
manner. 

''What I am going to do about Elizabeth, my love) 
Simply nothing. Would you have me lock her up in the 
Norman tower, like a princess in a fairy tale, so that she 
should not behold the face of man tili I chose to in- 
troduce her to a husband of my own selectionf All the 
legendary lore we possess tends to show the fatility of 
that sort of domestic tyranny. I consider your apprehen- 
sions altogether premature and groundless; but if it is 
Lizzie's destiny to marry Malcolm Forde, I shall not 
interfere. He is a very good fellow, and he has some 
private means, sufficient at any rate ifor the maintenance 
of a wife: what more could I wanti" 

"And you would sacrifice such a girl as Elizabeth to 
a Scotch curate," said Mrs. Chevenix with the calmness 
of despair. "I always thought you were the most short- 
sighted of mortals; but I did not believe you capable of 
such egregious folly as this. That girl might be a 
duchess." 

"Find me a duke, my dear Maria, and I will not 
object to him for my son-in-law." 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed, and shook her head with a 
despondent air; and Mr. Luttrell stroUed out to the 
orchard, leaving her to bewail his folly in confidential 
converse with Diana, who in a manner represented the 
worldly wisdom of the family. 

"I wouldn't make such a fuss about Lizzie, if I were 
you, auntie,'' that young lady remarked somewhat coolly. 
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^I never knew a girl about whom her people made too 
much fuss, setting her up as a beauty, and so on, do 
anything wonderful in the way of marriage." 

Like the eyes of the lynx, in his matchless strength 
of Vision, were the eyes of aunt Chevenix for any sen- 
timental converse between EKzabeth and Mr. Forde. It 
tortured her to know that they mnst needs have many 
opportunities of meeting outside the ränge of that keen 
Vision — Chance encounters in the cottages of the poor, 
or in the obscure lanes and alleys that firinged the chief 
Street of Hawleigh. Vainly had she endeavoured to 
cajole her niece into the abandonment of those duties 
she had newly resumed. All her arguments, her flatteries, 
her ridicule, her little offerings of ribbons and laces and 
small trinketry, were wasted. After that visit of Malcolm 
Forde's the girl was constant to her work. 

'' It is such a happiness to feel that I can be of some 
use in the world, auntie," she said, unconsciously repeat- 
ing Mr. Forde's very words; "and if you had seen how 
pleased all those poor souls were to see me amongst 
them again, you would hardly wonder at my liking Üie 
work." 

"A tribe of sycophantsi" exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix 
contemptttously. "I should like to know what value 
they'd attach to your Visits, or how much civility they'd 
show you, if there were not tea and sugar, and coals and 
blankets in the background. And I should like to know 
how long you'd stick to your work if Mr. Forde had left 
Hawleighl" 

Elizabeth flamed crimson at this accusation, but was 
not of a temper to be silenced by a hundred Chevenixes. 

"Perhaps I might not like the work without his ap- 
proval," she said defiantly; "but I hope I should go on 

9* 
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with it all the same. I am not at all afraid tb confess 
that his influence first set me thinking; that it was to 
please him I first tried to be good." 

''I am not an ultra-religious person, Elizabeth; but I 
should call that setting the creature above the Creator," 
said Mrs. Chevenix severely. To which Lizzie muttered 
something that sounded like ''Bosh." 

''What eise is there for me to do, I should like to 
know," the girl demanded contemptuously, after an interval 
of silence, Mrs. Chevenix having retired within herseif in 
a dignified sulkiness. ''Is there any amusement, or any 
excitement, or any distraction in our life in this place to 
hinder my devoting myself to these peoplel" 

This Speech was somewhat reassuring to Mrs. Che- 
venix: she inferred therefrom that if Elizabeth had had 
anything more agreeable to do, she would not have be- 
come a district-visitor. 

"You have a fine voice, which you might cultivate to 
your future profit," she said; "a girl who sings really 
well is likely to make a great success in society.'' 

''I understand. One gets asked out to entertain other 
people's friends; and one is not paid like a professional 
singer. I like music well enough, aunt; but you can't 
imagine I could spend half my existence in shrieking sol- 
feggi, even if papa would tolerate the noise. I am sure, 
what with one and another of us, the piano is jingling 
and clattering all day, as it is. Papa and the servants 
must execrate the sound of it: Blanche, with her Studes 
de vilociti^ and Di with her everlasting fugues and son- 
atas — it's something abominable." 

"You might have a piano in your tower bedroom, 
my dear. I wouldn't mind making you a present of a 
cottage." 

"Thanks, auntie. Let it be a real cottage, then, in- 
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stead of a cottage piano — against I set up that love-in- 
a-cottage you seem so much afraid of." 

"Upon my word, Elizabeth, I can never make you 
out," Said Mrs. Chevenix plaintively. "Sometimes I 
think you are a thoroughly sensible girl, and at other 
times you really appear capable of any absurdity." 

''Don't be frightened, auntie. It rather amuses me 
to see your awe-stricken look when I say anything 
peculiarly wild. But you need have no misgivings about 
me. I am worldly-minded to the tips of my nails, as 
the French say; and I am perfectly aware that I am 
rather good-looking, and ought to make an advantageous 
marriage; only the eligible suitor is a long time appear- 
ing. Perhaps I shall meet him next spring in Eaton- 
place. As to Mr. Forde, he is quite out of the question. 
I know all about his past life, and know that he is a 
confirmed bachelor." 

"Your confirmed bachelors are a very dangerous 
race, Elizabeth," said Mrs. Chevenix sententiously. "They 
contrive to throw families off their guard by their false 
pretences, and generally end by marrying a beauty or 
an heiress. But I trust you have too much common 
sense to take up with a man who can barely afford to 
keep you." 

By such small doses of worldly-wise counsel did 
Mrs. Chevenix strive to fortify her niece against the 
peril of Malcolm Forde's influence. Her sharp eye had 
discovered something more than common kindliness in 
the Curate's bearing towards Elizabeth — something more 
than a mere spirit of contradiction in the girl's liking 
for him. But there was time enough yet, she told her- 
seif; and the tender sprout of passion might, by a little 
judicious management, be nipped in the bud. She would 
not even wait for the coming spring, she thought; but 
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would carry ofF Elizabeth -with her when she went back 
to town a little before Christmas. She had intended to 
spend that social season in a hospitable Wiltshire manor- 
house; but that visit might be deferred. Anything was 
better than to leave her niece exposed to the perilous 
influence of Malcolm Forde. 

Again and again had she made a mental review of 
the tritons in the matrimonial market, or rather, ofthose 
special tritons who might be brought within the narrow 
waters of her own drawing-room, or could be encountered 
at will in that wider sea of society to which she had free 
ingress. There was Sir Rockingham Pendarvis, the rieh 
Comish baronet, whom it had been her privilege to meet 
at the dinner-parties of her own particular set, and who 
might be fairly counted upon for daily tea-drinking and 
occasional snug little dinners. There was Mr. Maltby, 
the great distiller, who had lately inherited a business 
popularly estimated at a hundred thousand a year. 
There was Mr. Miguel Zamires, the financier, with a 
lion's share in the public funds of various nations, 
aquiline-nosed and olive-skinned, speaking a peculiar 
Spanish-English with a somewhat guttural accent These 
three were the mightier argosies that sailed upon 
society's smooth ocean; but there were numerous 
craft of smaller tonnage whereof Mrs. Chevenix kept 
a record, and any one of which would be a prize worth 
boarding. 

Inscrutable are the decrees of the gods. While 
this diplomatic matron was weaving her web for the 
next London season — even planning her little dinners, 
reckoning the expenses of the campaign, resolving to 
do things with a somewhat lavish hand — ^Fate brought a 
nobler prize than any she had dared to dream of winning, 
and landed it, without effort of her own, at her feet 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" He never saw, never before Uyday, 
What was able to take his breath away, 
A &ce to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With tbe dream of, jneet deatb Math — ** 

It was eaxly in November, and Mrs. Chevenix had 
been at the Vicarage a month — a month of inexorable 
dulness, faintiy relieved by a couple of provincial din- 
ner-partiesy at which the Hawleigh pastor assembled 
round his well-fumished board a choice selection of 
what were called the best people in the neighbourhood. 
But the best people seemed somewhat dismal Company 
to Mrs. Chevenix, who cared for no society that lacked 
the real London flavour — the bouquet of Hyde-park and 
the Clubs. She was beginning to pine for the racier 
talk of her own peculiar set, for the small luxuries of 
her own establishment, when an event occurred which, 
in a moment, transformed Hawleigh, and rendered it 
just the most delightful spot upon this lower sphere. 

She had gone to church with her nieces one Sunday 
moming in by no means a pleasant humour, captiously 
disposed rather, and inclined to hold forth about their 
papa's peculiarities and their own shortcomings in a 
strain which Elizabeth openly resented, and the other 
girls inwardly rebelled against 

'^If I had been as cross as aunt Chevenix is this 
moming in my nursery days, I should have been told 
that Fd got up on the wrong side of my bed," said 
Blanche, Walking with Diana in the rear of the matron. 
"I suppose it wouldn't do for us mildly to suggest 
to auntie that she must have got up on the wrong 
side of her bed this moming. It might seem out of 
keeping." 
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"I wonder you stop with us if our society is so very 
unpleasant, aunV' said Elizabeth boldly. 

"You ungratefui girl! You ought to know that I am 
staying in this relaxing climate, at the hazard of my öwn 
health, simply in order to interpose my influence be- 
tween you and destruction." 

Elizabeth greeted this reproach with a scomful laugh, 
even at the gate of the churchyard. 

"You foolish auntie! you surely don't suppose 
that your presence here would prevent my doing any- 
thing I wished to do; that the mere dead-weight of your 
worldly wisdom would quench the fire of my impulses?" 
she Said. 

They were within the church-porch before aunt 
Chevenix could reply. She sailed up the central aisle 
with all her piain sails spread, and took the most com- 
fortable seat in the vicarage pew, without bestowing so 
much as a glance upon the herd of nobodies who wor- 
shipped their Creator in that remote temple, and whose 
bonnets and choice of colours in general she protested 
were barbarous enough to set her teeth on edge. 

She sat with half-closed eyelids and a languid air 
during the earlier portion of the Service, and kept her 
seat throughout the reading of the Psalms; but in the 
middle of the hymn that was sung before the litany, 
Elizabeth was surprised by a complete change in her 
aunt's manner. The cold blue eyes opened to their 
widest extent, while their gaze grew fixed in an eager 
Stare. The carefuUy-finished eyebrows were raised; the 
comers of the mouüi, which feature had previously been 
distinguished by a somewhat sour expression, relaxed 
into a faint smüe; the whole physiognomy indicated at 
once pleasure and surprise. The look was so marked 
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that Elizabeth's eyes involuntarily foUowed the direction 
of her aunt's transfixed gaze. 

Her wondering glance that way did not show her 
anything very stränge — only old Lady Paulyn, a some- 
what faded dame, in a lavender satin bonnet, a black 
velvet cloaky and rare old mechlin collar, all of ancient 
fashion. In precisely such garments could Elizabeth re- 
member Lady Paulyn from the days of her childhood. 
She lived in a huge and dismal architectural pile about 
seven miles from Hawleigh, saw very little society, kept 
no State, and gave but sparingly to the poor. She had 
an only son, for whom she was said to be hoarding her 
money, and very large were the figures by which the 
gossips of Hawleigh computed her hoards. 

Of young 'Lord Paulyn (Viscount Paulyn in the 
peerage of England, and Baron Ouchterlochy in Ire- 
land), her only son, Hawleigh had of late years seen so 
little that his face and figure were known to but few 
among the denizens of that town. But various were the 
rumours of that young man's manners and movements 
in the more brilliant scenes which he affected. His tastes 
were of the turf, turfy; he was said to have a tan gallop 
of his own at Newmarket, and a stable in Yorkshire; 
and, while some authorities declared that he was making 
ducks and drakes of all the wealth of past generations 
of Paulyns — all more or less distinguished by a miserly 
tum of mind, and dating their nobility from the time of 
Charles the Second, who, by way of recompense for 
divers accommodations of a financial character, created 
one Jasper Paulyn, merchant and money-lender, Viscount 
Paulyn, of Ashcombe — other wiseacres affirmed that he 
had doubled his fortune by lucky transactions on the 
turf — betting against his own horses, and various strokes 
of genius of a like calibre. 
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On whichever side the truth may have lain, and 
whatever hazard there might be of future ruin, Lord 
Paulyn was, at this present date» accounted one of the 
riebest bacbelors in England. Mrs. Cbevenix bad met 
bim on rare and bappy occasions, to be remembered 
and boasted of long afterwards, and bad gazed upon 
bim with tbe eyes of worsbip. He bad even been civil 
to ber in bis easy off-band way, and bad spoken of ber 
to a common acquaintance as a ''decent old party;'' 
''beld ber bead uncommon bigb, tbougb, and looked as 
if sbe'd been driven witb a bearing-rein." 

Tbe Luttrells were on sufficiently friendly terms witb 
tbe Viscount's motber, altbougb the Viscount bimself 
was a stranger to them. About twice a year Lady 
Pauljm called at the Vicarage, and about twice a year 
Mr. Luttrell and a brace of bis daugbters made a 
ceremonial visit to Ashcombe, tbe seat of tbe Paulyns. 
At scbool-treats and other charity festivals, on warm 
summer aftemoons, the lavender satin bonnet would 
sometimes make its appearance, nodding to tbe com- 
monalty witb benignant condescension; wbile pletboric 
farmers of a radical tum opined that "it 'ud be a deal 
better if the old gal *ud put her name down for a fi'pun 
note a little oftener, instid o' waggling of ber blessed old 
bonnet like a Chinee mandarin." 

Whatever five-pound notes Lady Paulyn did bestow 
upon the deserving or undeserving indigent were dealt 
out by tbe agency of Mr. Luttrell, or Mr. Cbapman, the 
incumbent of an ancient little church in tbe ancient 
village of Ashcombe. No necessitous Wanderers were 
allowed to prowl about tbe courtyards, or loiter at tbe 
backdoors of Ashcombe Manor. No dole of milk, or 
bread, or wine, or beer, or broken victuals, was ever 
dispensed in tbe Ashcombe kiteben. Lady Paulyn sold 
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thö produce of her dairy and poultry-yard, her garden 
stufTs and venison. Orchard-houses and vineries she had 
none, holding the cultivätion of fruits under glass to be 
a new-fangled mode of wasting money, or she would as- 
suredly have sold her grapes and pines and peaches. 
£ut she had acres of apple-orchard, whose produce she 
supplied to a eider manufacturer at Hawleigh, retaining 
only a certain number of busheis of the least saleable 
apples for the concoction of a peculiarly thin and acid 
liquor which she drank herseif and gave to her servants 
and dependents. 

"If it is good enough for me, my dear, it ought to 
be good enough for them," she told her companion and 
poor relation, Miss Hilda Disney, when the voice of re- 
volt was faintly heard from the servants' hall. 

The lavender satin bonnet was not alone in the great 
Square pew. Miss Disney was seated opposite her bene- 
factress — a fair quiet-looking young woman, with long 
flaxen ringlets, and a curious stillness about her face and 
manner at all times; an air of supreme repose, which 
seemed to have grown up out of the solitude and silence 
of her joyless life until it had become an attribute of her 
own nature. She had refined and delicate features, a 
faultless complexion of the blended rose-and-lily order, 
large soft blue eyes, and lacked only life and expression 
to be almost beautiful. Wanting these, she was, in the 
words of Elizabeth Luttrell, a very pretty picture of a 
pink-and-white woman. 

"There is not a factory girl in Hawleigh so much to 
be pitied as Miss Disney," said Elizabeth, when she dis- 
covered this young lady's character and surroundings. 
"How much better to be waxwork altogether than to be 
only half alive like that! But there is one advantage in 
having that kind of semi-sentient nature. I don't believe 
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Hilda Disney feels anything — either the gloom of that 
dismal old house, or the tyranny of that awful old woman. 
I don't suppose she would mind very much if Lady 
Paulyn were to stick pins in her, as the witches used to 
stick them in their wax figures; or perhaps she might 
feel pins, though she is impervious to nagging.'' 

To-day Elizabeth looked from the Viscountess to 
Miss Disney, and wondered, with some touch of feminine 
compassion, if she would ever have a new bonnet, or go 
on wearing the same head-gear of black lace and violets 
to her dying day. But there was a third person in the 
Paulyn pew, and it was upon the countenance of this 
last individual that the distended eyebaUs of Mrs. Che- 
venix gazed with that gaze of wonderment and delight 

This third person was a stranger to the sight of most 
people in Hawleigh. He was a man of about six-and- 
twenty, broad shouldered and strongly built, but not 
above the middle height, with a face that was singularly 
handsome, after a purely animal type of beauty — a low 
forehead; a short straight nose, moulded raüier than 
chiselled; füll Ups, shaded by a thick brown moustache; 
a Square jaw, a trifle too heavy for the rest of the face; 
a powerful, column-like throat, fuUy exposed by the low- 
cut collar, and narrow strip of cravat; short-cut hair of 
reddish brown; and large bright eyes of the same hue, a 
reddish hazel — eyes that had never been dimmed by 
thought or study, but had something of the sailor's hawk- 
like far-oflf vision. It was the face and figure of a Greek 
athlete, the winner of the wild-olive crown, in the days 
when strength was accounted beauty. 

"Do you know who that is in the pew by the altarl*' 
whispered Mrs. Chevenix, under cover of the tall green- 
baize-lined pew, when they knelt down for the litany. 

"Don't know, Fm sure," replied Elizabeth indiffer- 
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ently; "I suppose ifs a stranger that they've put into the 
Ashcombe pew." 

"That young man is Lord Paulyn, one of the richest 
men in London/' said Mrs. Chevenix, in an awe-stricken 
whisper. 

''O/' said Elizabeth settling down to the responses, 
and not peculiarly impressed by this announcement. 

Sorely mechanical was Mrs. Chevenix's share in the 
Service after this discovery. Her Ups murmured the re- 
sponses, with undeviating correctness. She escaped every 
pitfall which our form of prayer oflfers for the unwary, 
and came up to time at every point; but her mind was 
busy with curious thoughts about Lord Paulyn, and very 
little of the Vicar's good old English sermon — a judicious 
Solution of Tillotson, South, and Venn — found its way 
to her comprehension. 

She contrived to steer her way down the aisle so as 
to emerge from the porch with her elbow against the 
elbow of Lord Paulyn, and then came radiaiit smiles of 
recognition, and intense astonishment at this unexpected 
meeting. 

"There's nothing very remarkable in it," said the Vis- 
count, while the Luttrell girls were shaking hands with 
Lady Paulyn and Miss Disney; /*my mother lives down 
here, you know, and I genersöly come for a week or so 
in the huntin' season. Going to church is rather out of 
my line, I admit; but I sometimes do it here to gratify 
the mater. Any of yoiu: people live down here, Mrs. 
Chevenixl" 

"Yes; I am staying with my brother, the Vicar." 

"Bless my soull öld Luttrell your brother, is hei I 
had no idea of that Those girls belong to you, I sup- 
pose) rather nice girls — talking to my mother." 

"Those young ladies are my nieces." 
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"Uncommonly handsome girl, that tall one. We're 
rather noted for that sort of thing in the west; pilchards, 
clotted Cream, and fine women, are our staple. Pray 
introduce me to your nieces, Mrs. Chevenix. Do they 
hunt?" 

Mrs. Chevenix shook her head despondently. 

''Elizabeth has all the ambition for that kind of 
thing " she said, "but not the opportunity. My brother 
has four daughters, and the Church is not a Golconda." 

"Thafs a pity," said the Viscount, staring at Eliza- 
beth, who was talking to Miss Disney on the opposite 
side of the path, along which the congregation was 
slowly moving, with a good deal of nodding and becking 
and friendly salutation; ''that tall girl looks as if she^d 
be a straightish rider. I could give her a good mount, 
if her father would let her hunt." 

"That would be quite out of the question," said Mrs. 
Chevenix; "my brother has such strict notions;" a re- 
mark which might have sounded somewhat curious to 
the easy-going pastor himself; but Mrs. Chevenix had 
certain cards to play, and knew pretty well how to play 
them. 

"Hump, I suppose so; a parson and all that kind of 
thing. Which is Elizabethl The tall one?" 

"Yes, Elizabeth is the tallest of the four.** 

"She's an uncommonly handsome girl." 

"She is generally considered so." 

"Egad, so she ought to be. There wasn't a girl to 
compare with her in Üiis year's betting. Introduce me, 
please, Mrs. Chevenix." 

The matron hesitated, as if this demand were hardly 
agreeable to her. "I think the introduction would come 
better from Lady Paulyn," she said, "as my nieces ap- 
pear to be on friendly terms with her." 
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^'O, very well; my mother can present me — it comes 
to the same thing. Don't you know herl" 

Mrs. Chevenix shook .her head with a gentle melan- 
choly. 

"My nieces have nottaken the trouble to make us 
acquaintedy'^ she said; "I was not even aware that Lady 
Paul]m had a seat in this part of the country." 

She might have added, that she was not even aware 
of Lady Paulyn's existence until this moming. She had 
supposed the Viscount to be in the independent position 
of an orphan. 

"O, yes, weVe a place down here, and a precious 
ugly one, but my mother likes it; doesn't cost much to 
keep up, though it's big enough for a barracL I say, 
mother," crossing the pathway, which was now nearly 
clear, ''this is Mrs. Chevenix, Mi*. LuttrelPs sister, who is 
dying to know you." 

Mrs. Chevenix made a sweeping curtsey, as if she 
had some idea of subsiding into unknowh depths below 
the timewom tombstones that paved the pathway. The 
lavender bonnet gave a little friendly nod, and the Vis- 
countess extended a paw in a cnimpled black kid glove. 

"And now, mother, you may present me to these 
young ladies," said the Viscount. 

The presentation was made, but hardly with that air 
of cordiality which it was Lady Paul3m's habit to employ 
as a set-ofT against the closeness of her financial Opera- 
tions and the inhospitality of her gaunt old mansion. 
Mrs. Chevenix detected a lurking reluctance in the dow- 
ager's manner of making her son known to the Luttrell 
girls. 

The Vicar came out of the porch while this ceremony 
was being performed, with Malcolm Forde by his side. 
There were more greetings, and Elizabeth had time to 
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shake hands with her.father's curate, although Lord Pau- 
lyn was in the very utterance of some peculiarly original 
remark about the general dulness of Hawleigh. Mr. Forde 
had been very kind to her since her retum to the path 
he had chalked out for her — deferential even in his 
manner, as if she had become at once the object of his 
gratitude and respect. £ut he had no opportunity of 
saying much to Elizabeth just now, though she had 
tumed at once to greet him, and had forgotten to re- 
spond to Lord Paulyn's remark about Hawleigh; for 
Gertrude plunged immediately into the usual parish talk, 
and held forth upon the blessed fruits of her late labours 
as manifest in the appearance of a certain Job Smithers 
in the free seats: "A man who was almost an infidel, 
dear Mr. Forde, and used to take his children's Sunday- 
frocks to the pawnbroker*s every Thursday or Friday, in 
Order to obtain drink. £ut I am thankful to say I per- 
suaded him to take the pledge, and I cherish hopes of 
his complete reformation." 

'* Rather given to pledges, that fellow, I should think, 
Miss Luttrell," said the Viscount, in an irreverent spirit 
"I can't conceive why young ladies in the country 
plague themselves with useless attempts at reforming such 
fellows. I don't believe there's a ha'porth of good done 
by it. You may keep a man sober for a week, but he'U 
break out and drink double as much for the next fort- 
night You might as well try to stop a man from having 
scarlet-fever when the poison's in his blood. I had a 
trainer, now, in the north, as clever a fellow as ever 
breathed. I think if you'd given him a clothes-horse to 
train, he'd have made it win a cup before he'd done 
with it. But there was no keeping him away from the 
bottle. I tried ever3rthing; talked to him like a father, 
supplied him with chäteau Lafitte, to try and get him 
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off brandy; but it was no use< and the stupid beggar 
had one attack of d. t. after another, tili he went off his 
head altogether, and had to be locked up." 

This improving anecdote Lord Paul3m apparently 
related for the edification of Elizabeth; since, although 
he began by addressing Gertrude, it was on the younger 
sister his gaze was fixed, as he dwelt plaintively on the 
hapless doom of his trainer. 

"Won't you come to the Vicarage for luncheon, Lady 
TaMlynV* a^ed Mr. Luttrell, who had the old-fashioned 
eager country-squireish hospitality, and who saw that the 
Viscount hardly seemed indined to move from his stand 
upon a cnimbling old tombstone which recorded the 
decease of " Josiah Judd of this parish; also of Amelia 
Judd, wife of the above ; and of Hannah, infant daughter 
of the above," and so on, through a perplexing string of 
departed Judds, all of this parish; a fact dwelt upon 
with as much insistence as if to be "of this parish" were 
an earthly distinction that ought to prove a passport to 
etemal felicity. 

"You're very Idnd," said the dowager graciously, 
"and your luncheons are always excellent; but I shouldn't 
like to have the horses out so late on a Sunday, and 
Parker» my coachman, is a Primitive Methodist, and 
makes a great point of attending his own chapel once 
every Sunday. I like to defer to my servants' prejudices 
in these small matters." 

"O Lady Paulyn, I hope you don't call salvation a 
small matter 1" ejaculated Gertrude, who would have 
lectured an archbishop. 

"Hang Parker's prejudicesl" criedLord Paul3m; "and 
as to those two old screws of yours in the chariot, I 
don't believe anything could hurt them. They ought to 
have been sent to a knacker's yard five years ago. I al- 
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ways call that wall-eyed gray the Ancient Mariner. He 
holds me with his glassy eye. We'll come to the Vicar- 
age, by all means, Mr. LuttrelL" 

The dowager gave way at once. She was much too 
wise to make any attempt at dragooning this only son, 
for whose enrichment she had pinched and scraped and 
hoarded until pinching and scraping and hoarding had 
become the habit of her mind. Too well did she know 
that Reginald Paulyn was a young man who would go 
his own way; that her small economies, her domestic 
cheese-paring, and flint-skinning were as so many drops 
of water as compared with the vast ocean of his expen- 
diture. Yet she went on economising with ineflfable pa- 
tience, and thought no day ill-spent in which she had 
saved a Shilling between sunrise and sunset. 

They all moved away in the direction of the Vicarage, 
which, unlike the usual nin of vicarages, was somewhat 
remote from the church. 

There was a walk of about a quarter of a mile be- 
tween St Clements, which stood just within the West 
Bar, a gray old archway at the end of the high-street, 
and the abode of the Luttrells. The Vicar ofFered his 
arm to the dowager. 

"You'll come with us, of course, Forde," he said, in 
his friendly way, looking round at his curate, and the 
curate did not refuse that offer of hospitality. 

Sunday luncheon at Hawleigh Vicarage was a famous 
Institution. Mr. Luttrell, as a rule, abjured that mid-day 
meal, pronouncing it, in the words of some famous 
epicure, ''an insult to a man's breakfast, and an injury 
to his dinner." But on Sunday the pastor sacrificed 
himself to the convenience of his household, and went 
without his seven-o'clock dinner, in order that his cook 
might exhibit her best bonnet in the aftemoon and 
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evening at his two churches« There was no roasting or 
boiling in the vicarage kitchen on that holy day, only a 
gentle simmering of curries and fricassees, prepared over- 
night; nor was there any regulär dinner, but by way of 
Substitute therefor, a high tea at eight o'clock, a pleasant 
easy-going banquet, which had been much afTected by 
former curates. But woe be to the household if the 
two-o'clock luncheon were not a select and savoury 
repast! and Miss Luttrell and the cook held solemn con- 
sultation every Saturday moming in order to secure this 
result 

So the Vicar enjoyed himself every Sunday with his 
friends round him, and bemoaned himself every Monday 
on the subject of that untimely meal, declaring that he 
had thrown his whole internal machinery out of gear for 
the accommodation of his servants. 

To-day the luncheon seemed a peculiar success. 
Lady Paulyn, who was somewhat a stranger to the good 
things of Ulis life, did ample justice to the viands, de- 
voured curried chicken with the gusto of an Anglo-Indian, 
called the parlour-maid back to her for a second supply 
of oyster vol-au-vent, and wound-up with cold sirloin 
and winter salad, in a manner that was eminently sug- 
gestive of indigestion. Lord Paulyn had the modern 
appetite, which is of the weakest, trifled with a morsel of 
curry, drank a good deal of seltzer-and-brandy, and en- 
joyed himself amazingly after his manner, entertaining 
Elizabeth, by whose side he had contrived to be seated, 
with the history of his Yorkshire stable, and confiding to 
her his lofty hopes for the coming year. 

She was not particularly interested in this agreeable 

discourse; but she could see, just as plainly as Mrs. 

Chevenix saw, that the Viscount was impressed by her 

. beauty, and it was not unpleasant to her to have made 

10* 
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such an Impression upon that patrician mind, evexl if it 
were merely the afFair of an hour. Nor was she uncon- 
scious of a certain steady watchfulness in the dark deep- 
set eyes of Malcolm Forde, who sat opposite to her, and 
was singularly inattentive to the remarks of his next 
neighbour, Gertrude. 

"I don't suppose his perfect woman ever had the 
opportunity of flirting with a viscount," thought Eliza- 
beth, "or that she would have done such a thing if she 
had. I like to horrify him with an occasional glimpse 
of those depths of iniquity to which / can descend. If 
he cared for me a little, now, and there were any chance 
of making him jealous, the pleasure would be ever so 
much keener; but that is out of the question." 

So the reformed Elizabeth, the Christian pastor*s 
daughter, who visited the poor, and 'comforted the af- 
flicted, and supported the heads of sick children on her 
bosom, and read the gospel to the ignorant, and did in 
some vague undeterminate manner struggle towards the 
higher, purer life, vanished altogether, giving place to a 
young person who improved her opportunity with the 
Viscount as dextrously as if she had been bred up at 
the knees of aunt Chevenix, and had never known any 
loftier philosophy than that which dropped from those 
worldly lips. Malcolm Forde looked on, and shuddered. 
<'And for such a woman I had almost been false to the 
memory of Alice Fräser!" 

It must not be supposed that Elizabeth's iniquity was 
of an outrageous nature. She was only listening with 
an air of profound interest to Lord Paulyn's stable-talk, 
even trying to comprehend the glory of possessing a 
horse entered for next year's Derby, about which fifteen 
to two had been ireely taken at Manchester during the 
autumn, and who was likely to advance in the betting 
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af!er Christmas. She was only smiling radiantly upon a 
young man she had never seen until tiiat moming — only 
receiving the homage of admiring eyes with a gracious 
air of unconsciousness; like some splendid flower which 
does not shrink or droop under the füll blaze of a 
meridian sun, but rather basks and brightens beneath 
the glory of the sun-god. 

But to the eyes of the man who watched her with 
an interest he would have hardly cared to confess to 
himself, this conduct seemed very black indeed. He 
groaned inwardly over the defection of this fair young 
soul, which not a little while ago he had deemed re- 
generate. 

"She is not worth the anxiety I feel about her," he 
Said to himself: "Gertrude is a hundred times her su- 
perior, really eamest, really good, not a creature of whim 
and impulse, drifted about by every wind that blows. 
And yet I cannot feel the same interest in her." 

And then he began to wonder if there were indeed 
something inherently interesting in sin, and if the re- 
pentant sinner must needs always have the advantage of 
the just person. It seemed almost a hard saying to him, 
that touching sentence of the gospel of hope, which 
reserves its highest promises for the wilful, passionate 
soul that has chosen its own road in life and has only 
been brought home broken, and soiled, and tamished at 
the last. 

Gertrude was virtuous, but not interesting. Vainly 
did Malcolm Forde endeavour to apply his ear to her 
discourse. His attention was distracted, in spite of him- 
self, by that animated talk upon the other side of the 
wide oval table; his eyes wandered now to the hand- 
some, sensual face of the Viscount, now to Elizabeth's 
Uvely countenance, which expressed no weariness of that 
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miserable horsey talk. Nor was Mr. Forde the only 
person present who took note of that animated con- 
versation. 

From her place at the farther end of the table , Miss 
Disney's calm blue eyes wandered ever and anon towards 
her kinsman and Elizabeth , hardly with any show of 
interest or concem, but with a coldly curious air, as if 
she wondered at Lord Paul)m's vivacity, as an unwonted 
exhibition on his part. She was very quiet, spoke little, 
and only replied in the briefest sentences to any remark 
made by Mr. Luttrell, next to whom she was seated. She 
ate hardly anything, rarely smiled, and appeared to take 
very little more interest in the life about and around her 
than if she had been, indeed, a waxen image, impervious 
to pain or pleasure. 

Luncheon came to an end at last, after being drawn 
out to a point that seemed intolerable to the Curate; 
Sf. Mary's bells sounded in the distance, from the eastem 
end of the large straggling town. There was only a 
Short aftemoon Service; the litany and a catechising of 
the children, which Mr. Luttrell himself rarely attended, 
deeming that perambulatory examination of small scholars, 
the hearing of collect, epistle, and gospel, stumbled 
through with more or less blundering by monotous treble 
voices, a task peculiarly adapted to the curate mind. So, 
as soon as grace had been said, Mr. Forde rose quietly, 
shook hands with Gertrude, and slipped away, not unseen 
by Elizabeth. "There's a good deal of that fellow for 
a curate," said Lord Paulyn, casting a lazy glance at 
the retreating figure; "he ought to have been a life- 
guardsman." 

"Mr. Forde has been in the army," Elizabeth an- 
swered coldly. 

"I thought as much, and in a cavalry regiment, of 
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cotirse. He has the •long sword, saddle, bridle* walk. 
What made him take to the Churchl The arm/s bad 
enough — stiff examinations, bad pay, hard work; but it 
must be better than the Church. What made him change 
his profession?" 

"Mr. Forde has not taken the trouble to acquaint 
the World with his motives/' said Elizabeth with in« 
creasing coldness. 

Lord Faulyn looked at her curiously. She seemed 
somewhat sensitive upon the subject of this tall curate. 
Was there anything between them, he wondered; a flirta- 
tion, an engagement even perhaps. He had caught the 
Curate's glance wandering her way several times during 
the banquet 

'^Egad, the fellow has good taste/' thought Lord 
Paulyn. "She's the prettiest woman I ever saw, bar 
none, and is no end too good for a snuffling parson. 111 
make that old Chevenix teil me all about it presently/' 

"That old Chevenix" had been trying to make her 
way with the dowager during the lengthy meal, enter- 
taining her with little scraps of town-talk and small lady- 
like scandal; not virulent vulgär slander, but good-natured 
genial kind of gossip, touching lightly upon the failings 
and errors of one's acquaintance, deploring their little 
infirmities and mistaken courses with a friendly com- 
passionate spirit, essentially Christian. But she was 
mortified to discover that her small efforts to amuse were 
futile. The dowager would not acknowledge acquaintance 
with one of the people Mrs. Chevenix talked about, or 
the faintest interest in those public characters, the shining 
lights of the great world, about whose private life every 
well-regulated British mind is supposed to be curious. 

"I don't know her/' said this impracticable old wo- 
man; "I never met him; Fm not acquainted with 'em;" 
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until the soul of the Chevenix sank within her, for she 
was ardently desirous of establishing friendly relations 
with this perverse dowager. 

"Fm a Devonshire woman, and I only know Devpn- 
shire people," said the dowager, ruthlessly cutting short 
one of the choicest stories that had been current in the 
last London season. 

"Then you must know the Trepethericks!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Chevenix, in her gushing way; **dear Lady Trepe- 
therick is a sweet woman, and one of my best friends; 
and Sir Charles, what a thorough independent-minded 
Englishman!" 

"I never heard of 'em," replied the dowager bluntly; 
and Mrs. Chevenix was hardly sorry when the conclusion 
of the meal brought her hopeless endeavours to a close. 

"I can't keep those horses waiting any longer," said 
this ungrateful old woman, as she rose from the table, 
after having eaten to repletion. "Will you teil them to 
bring my carriage directly, Reginald?" 

"Nonsense, mother; tiie horses are in the stable, and 
much better off than they'd be at Ashcombe, I daresay," 
answered the Viscount: "Fm not Coming home for an 
hour. Miss Luttrell is going to show me the garden, 
and an ancient turret that was part of Hawleigh Castle." 

"Miss Luttrell is at the other end of the room," said 
the dowager grimly, perceiving that her son's gaze was 
rooted to Elizabeth. 

"Miss Elizabeth Luttrell, then," said that young man; 
"you'U show me the garden, won't youl" 

"There's not much worth your looking at," answered 
Elizabeth carelessly. 

"O, yes, there is: a man would travel a long way to 
see as much," cried the Viscount significantly; and then 
thinking that his admirationhad been somewhat too direct, 
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He went on — "a mediaeval tower, you know, and all that 
kind of thing. But you needn't wait for me, mother, if 
you're really anxious to get home. TU find my way 
back to Ashcombe somehow." 

**What, walk seven miles between this and dinner- 
time!" exclaimed the dowager. 

"There are circumstances under which a man might 
do as much," answered the Viscount; "and the Ashcombe 
dinners are not banquets which I hold in extreme 
reverence."' 

Lady Paul)m sighed despondently. It was a hard 
thing to have toiled for such an ingrate. 

"Fll wait for you, Reginald," she said with a resigned 
air. "Parker must lose his aftemoon service for once 
in a way. I daresay he'U give me waming to-morrow 
moming." 

So Lord Paulyn went into the garden with Elizabeth, 
longing sorely for the solacement of a cigar, even in that 
agreeable society. He made the circuit of grounds in 
which there was very little to see in the month of No- 
vember; went into the orchard, which he pronounced 
"rather a jolly little place," and contemplated the land- 
scape to be seen therefrom; examined the moss-grown 
tower which flanked the low white house, and uttered 
divers critical remarks which did not show him to be a 
profound Student of archseology. 

"Nice old place for a smoking crib," he said: "what 
do you use it for? lumber-room, or coal or wine cellar 
—eh?" 

"My sister Blanche and I sleep in it," replied Eliza- 
beth, laughing: "I wouldn't change my tower-room for 
any other in the house." 

"Ah, but you'U change it, you know, one of these 
days when you have a house of your own; and such a 
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girl as you must look forward to something better than 
this old Vicarage." 

**l am quite satisfied with surroundings that are good 
enough for the rest of my family," said Elizabeth with 
her proudest air; "and I have never looked forward to 
anything of the kind." 

"O, but, come now, really, you know," remonstrated 
the Viscount, "a girl like you can't mean to be buried 
alive for ever. You ought to see the world — Ascot, you 
know, and Goodwood, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race, and the pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham. You 
can't intend to mope in this dreary old place all your 
life. I don't mean to say anything against your father's 
house, and Fm sure he gave us an uncommonly good 
luncheon; but this kind of life is not up to your mark^ 
you know." 

Here was a second counsellor suggesting that the 
life Elizabeth Luttrell lived was not good enough for her, 
urging upon her the duty of rising above her surround- 
ings; but in a somewhat different spirit from that other 
adviser, whom she had of late pretended to obey. And 
this foolish impressionable soul was but too ready to 
foUow the new guide, too ready to admit that it was a 
hard thing to be fettered to the narrow life of country 
parsonage, to be cut oflf for ever from that brighter world 
of Ascot and Goodwood. It was not that she considered 
the Viscount at all a superior person. She was quite able 
to perceive that this heir of all the ages and all the 
Paulyns was made of very vulgär clay; but she knew 
that he was a power in that unknown world whose 
pleasures she had sometimes longed for with an intense 
longing, and it was not unpleasant to hear from so great 
an autibority that she was worthy to shine there. 

She was not alone with the Viscount in the garden 
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even for half an hour. The proprieties must be observed 
in Devonshire as well as in Belgravia. Mrs. Chevenix 
was taking a constitutional with Diana close at hand, 
while Elizabeth and the lordling were strolling along the 
garden walks, and making the circuit of the orchard. 
The dowager had also hobbled out by this time, with 
Mr. Luttrell in attendance upon her, not too well pleased 
at being cut off from the sweets of his aflernoon nap. 

"I might as well be catechising the children as doing 
this," he thought dolefuUy. But there is an end of all 
social self-sacrifice, and the lumbering old yellow chariot 
came grinding over the carriage drive at last, whereupon 
Lady Paulyn declared that she must go. 

"I am sure we have had a vastly agreeable visit," she 
said, wagging her ancient head graciously, and softening 
at her departure with a grateful recollection of that 
toothsome vol-au-vent; "you must all come and dine 
with me one of these days." This was a vague kind of 
invitation, which the Luttrells had heard before; a sha- 
dowy coin, wherewith the dowager paid off small obliga- 
tions. 

"Yes, mother," cried Lord Paul)m eagerly; "you'd 
better ask Mr. Luttrell and the young ladies, and — er — 
Mrs. Chevenix to dine with you some day next week, 
while Fm at Ashcombe, you know. It's deuced duU 
there unless we're lucky enough to get nice people. 
What day will suit you, eh, Mr. Luttrell?" 

"Hilda shall write Miss Luttrell a little note," said 
the dowager graciously; "Hilda writes all my little 
notes." ' 

"Notes be hangedl" exclaimed Lord Paulyn; "why 
not settle it nowl You are not going to give a party, 
you know; you never do. Come, Luttrell, name your 
day for bringing over the young ladies. There'U be no- 
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bbdy to meet you, unless it's Chapman, the Ashcombe 
parson, a very good fellow, and an uncommonly straight 
rider. Will Thursday suit youl that's an oflf-day with 
me. You might come over to luncheon, and do the 
family pictures, if you care about that dingy school of 
art; — couldn't you?" this to Elizabeth; 

"The Miss Luttrells have seen our picture-gallery, 
Reginald," said the dowager. 

"Well, never mind, they can see it again. I know 
those old portraits — a coUection of ancient mugs — are 
not much worth looking at; but in the country, you know, 
one must do something; it's a good way of getting 
through a winter's aftemoon. And I can teach you 
b^zique, if you don't know it" — this to the damsels 
generally, but with a special glance at Elizabeth. "We'll 
say Thursday then, at two o'clock; and mind, we shall 
expect you all, shaVt we, mother?" 

He hoisted her into the chariot before she could 
gainsay him, and in a manner extinguished her and any 
objection she might have been disposed to offer. 

"What a charming young man!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Chevenix, as the chariot rumbled away, after very cor- 
dial adieux from the Viscount, and a somewhat cold 
leave-taking from Hilda Disney. "So frank, so easy, so 
unassuming, so utterly unconscious of his position; one 
would never discover from his manner that he was one 
of the riebest noblemen in England, and that the Paulyns 
are as old a family as the Percys." 

"I don't see any special merit in that," said Mr.Lut- 
trell, laughing; "a man can hardly go about the world 
labelled with the amount of his income, or wear his 
genealogical tree embroidered upon the back of his coat 
And you're mistaken when you call the Pauljms a good 
old family. They were in trade as late as the reign of 
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Charles the Second, and owe their title to the king's ne- 
cessities. The young fellow is well enough, however, 
and seems good-natured and friendly; but I cannot say 
that the manners of the present day impress me by their 
elegance or their polish, if I am to take Lord Paulyn as 
a fair sample of your modern fine gentleman." 

''The fine gentleman is as extinct as the megatherium, 
Wilmot; he went out with high coUars and black-satin 
Stocks. The qualities we appreciate nowadays are ease 
and savoir-faire. If poor George the Fourth could come 
to life again, with his grand manner, what an absurd 
creature we should all think the first gentleman of 
Europe!" 

"I am sorry for our modern taste, then, my dear," 
answered the Vicar; "but as Lord Paulyn seems inclined 
to be civil, I suppose we must make the best of him. I 
wish he'd spend more of his time down here, and keep 
up the old house as it ought to be kept, for the good 
of the neighbourhood." 

"O you blind old mole!" thought Mrs. Chevenix, as 
Mr. Luttrell retired to his den; a little bit of a room at 
the end of the house, with a latticed window looking 
down upon the sloping orchard; a window that faced 
the westem sun, and warmed the room pleasantly upon 
a winter aftemoon. There was a tiny fireplace in a 
comer; a capacious arm-chair ; a writing-table, at which 
the Vicar hammered out his weekly sermon when he 
treated his congregation to a new one; a battered old 
bookcase, containing a few books of reference, and Mr. 
LuttrelFs College classics, with the cribs that had assisted 
him therewith. Here he was wont to slumber peacefuUy 
on a Sabbath aftemoon until Blanche brought him a cup 
of strong tea, and told him it was time to think about 
evening service. 
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Mrs. Chevenix ensconced herseif in her favourite 
chair by the drawmg-room fire, with a banner-screen 
carefuUy adjusted for the protection of her complexion, 
and sat for a long time slowly fanning herseif, and 
meditating on the events of the day. That Lord Faulyn 
was impressed by her niece's beauty — in modern phra- 
seology, hard hit — the astute widow had no doubt; but 
on the other band he might be a young man who was 
in the habit of being hard hit by every pretty girl he met, 
and the impression might result in nothing. Yet that in- 
vitation to Ashcombe, about which he had shown such 
eagemesSy indicated something serious. It might be a 
question of time, perhaps. If the young man stayed long 
enough in the neighbourhood, there was no saying what 
brilliant result might come of the admiration which he 
had exhibited to-day with such a delightful candour. 

"How very odd that you should never have seen 
Lord Paulyn before, Blanche!" said Mrs. Chevenix to 
her youngest niece, who was sitting on the hearth-rug 
making believe to read a volume of Sunday literature. 

"Ifs not particularly odd, auntie, for he very seldom 
comes here; and when he does come — about once in 
two years perhaps — it's only for the hunting. I never 
saw him in church before to-day, that I can remember." 

"But it is still more stränge that I should never have 
heard you speak of his mother." 

"O, she's a stingy old thing, and we don't any of us 
care for her. We only see her about twice a year, and 
there's no reason we should talk about her. She's a most 
uninteresting old party." 

"My dearest Blanche, ease of manner is one thing, 
and vulgarity is another; I wish you would bear in mind 
that distinction. Party, except in its legal or coUective 
sense, is a word I abhor; and a girl of your age would 
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do well to adopt a more respectful tone in speaking of 
your superiors in the social scale." 

"I really can't be respectful about old Lady Paul)m, 
aunt We had a housemaid from Ashcombe; and, O, 
the stories she told me about that dreadful house! They'd 
make your hair stand on end. I wonder what they'll give 
US for dinner next Thursday. Barleybroth perhaps, and 
boiled leg of mutton." 

''Blanche, I beg that you will desist from such fiip- 
pant chatter. Lady Paulyn may be eccentric, but she is 
a lady whose notice it is an honour to receive. Do 
you know how long Lord Paulyn usually stays at Ash* 
combel" 

"He doesn't usually stay there, aunt He has been 
there once in two years, as far as I know; and has stayed 
for a fortnight or three weeks. Fve heard people say 
that he cares for nothing but horses, and that he spends 
his life in going from one race-meeting to another.'' 

"A thorough Englishman's taste/' said Mrs. Chevenix 
approvingly. If she had been told that he was an ama- 
teur housebreaker, or had a passion for garrotting, she 
would have hardly blamed his weakness. "But I have 
no doubt he will give up that sort of thing when he 
marries." 



CHAPTER IX. 

"The bürden ofsweet Speeches. Nay, kneeldown« 

Cover thy head, and weep ; for verüy 
These market-men that buy thy white and brown 

In the last days shall take no thought for thee. 
In the last days like earth thy face shall be, 

Yea, Uke sea-marsh made thick with brine and mtre, 
Sad with sick leavtngs of the sterile sea. 

This is the end of every man's desire." 

The Vicar had fuUy expected to receive one of Miss 
Disney's little notes postponing the dinner at Ashcombe, 
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SO foreign was it to the maimers and customs of the 
dowager to extend so much hospitality to her neigh- 
bours; but instead of the little note of postponement 
there came a little note "to remindj" and, as Mr.Luttrell 
observed, with an air of resignation, there was nothing 
for it but to go. 

Then came a grand consultation as to who should go. 
It was not to be supposed that Mr. Luttrell could enter 
Society, even in the most friendly way, with five women 
in his wake. Gertrude at once announced her indifference 
to the entertainment. It was Thursday, and on that 
night there was an extra service and a sermon at St. 
Clement* s. She would not lose Mr. Forde's sermon for 
the World. 

"And I should think you would hardly miss that, 
Lizzie," she said, "since you have become so stanch a 
Forde-ite." 

But on this Mrs. Chevenix protested vehemently that 
Elizabeth must go to Ashcombe. She had been espe- 
cially mentioned by the Viscount He was to teach her 
b^zique. 

"I know all about b^zique already, and I hate it," 
Elizabeth answered cooUy; "but I should like to see a 
dinner at Ashcombe. I want to see whether it will be 
all make-believe, like the Barmecide's feast, or whether 
there will really be some kind of food upon the table. 
My Impression is, that the dinner will consist of a leg of 
mutton and an epergne." 

It was decided therefore, after a little skirmishing 
between the sisters, that Elizabeth and Diana should ac- 
company Mr. Luttrell and Mrs. Chevenix to Ashcombe, 
and that Gertrude and Blanche should stay at home. 
The vicarage wagonette, which had a movable cover that 
transformed it into a species of genteel baker's cart, 
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would hold four very comfortably. The Vicar could 
afford to absent himself for once in a way from the 
Thursday-evening Service, which was an innovation of 
Mr. Forde's. 

The appointed day was not altogether unpropitious, 
but was hardly inviting: a duU dry winter day, with a 
gray sunless sky and a north-east wind, which whistled 
shrilly among the leafless elms and beeches of the wide 
avenue in Ashcombe Park as the vicarage wagonette 
drove up to the house. 

Ashcombe Park was a great tract of low-lying land, 
stretched at the feet of a rugged hill that rose abruptly 
from the very edge of the wide lawn on one side of the 
house, and overshadowed it with its gaunt outline like a 
couchant giant The mansion itself was a triumph of 
that school of architecture in which the research of ugli- 
ness seems to have been the directing principle of the 
designer's mind. It was a huge red-and-yellow brick 
edifice of the Vanbrugh school, with a ponderous centre 
and more ponderous wings; long ranges of narrow Win- 
dows unrelieved by a single omament; broad flights of 
shallow stone steps on each side of the tall central door; 
a garden-door at the end of each wing; an inner qua- 
drangle, embellished with a hideous equestrian statue of 
some distinguished Paulyn who had perished at Mal- 
plaquet: a house which, in better occupation and with 
lighter surroundings, might not have been without a 
certain old-fashioned dignity and charm of its own pe- 
culiar order, but which in the possession of Lady Paulyn 
wore an aspect of depressing gloom. 

There were some darksome specimens of the conifer 
tribe in huge square wooden tubs upon the broad 
gravelled walk before the principal front; but there was 
no pretence of a flower-garden on any side of the man- 
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sion. Lady Paulyn abjured floriculture as a foolish waste 
of money. The geometrical flower-beds in the Dutch 
garden, that had once adomed the south wing, had been 
replaced by a flat expanse of turf, on which her lady- 
ship's sheep ranged at their pleasure; the wide lawn be- 
fore the grand saloon — a panelled Chamber of fifty feet 
long, with musical Instruments and emblems painted in 
medallions on the panels — ^was also a pasture for those 
useful animals, which sometimes gazed through the nar- 
row panes of Windows, with calm wondering eyes, while 
Lady Paulyn and Hilda sat at work within. 

Lord Paulyn was pacing the walk by the conifers as 
the wagonette drove up, and fiew to assist the vicarage 
man-of-all-work in his attendance upon the ladies. 

"Fm so glad youVe all come," he exclaimed, as he 
handed out Elizabeth, apparently unconscious of the ab- 
sence of her two sisters. "Very good of your father to 
bring you to such a dismal hole. I sometimes wonder 
my mother and Hilda don't go to sleep for a hundred 
years like the girl in the fairy tale, from sheer inability 
to get rid of their time in any other way. But they sit 
and stitch, stitch, stitch, like a new version of the Song 
of the Shirt, and write letters to distant friends, the Lord 
knows what about Here, Treby, take care of the ladies' 
wraps, will you,'' he said to a feeble old man in a thread- 
bare suit of black, who was my lad/s butler and house- 
Steward, and was popularly supposed to clean the knives 
and fill the coal-scuttles in a cavernous ränge of cellars 
with which the mansion was undermined. 

The Viscount led the way to the drawing-room, or 
saloon — that spacious apartment with the flesh-coloured 
panelling which had been originally designed for a 
music-room. It was a stately Chamber, with six long 
Windows, and two fireplaces with high narrow mantel- 
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pieces, upon each of which appeared a scanty row of 
tiny Nankin tea-cups. Scantiness was indeed the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Ashcombe furniture from garret 
to cellar, but was perhaps more strikingly obvious in this 
spacious apartment than in any other room in the house. 
A faded and much-wom Turkey carpet covered the centre 
of the floor — a mere island in an ocean of bees-waxed 
oak; a few spindle-legged chairs and tables were dotted 
about here and there; two hard-seated couches of the 
classic mould — their frames rosewood inlaid with brass, 
their cushions covered with a striped satin damask, some- 
what frayed at the edges, and exhibiting traces of care- 
ful repair — stood at a respectful distance from each 
fireplace; and one easy-chair, of a more modern manu- 
facture, l3Ut by no means a choice or costly specimen of 
the upholsterer's art, was drawn close up to the one 
hearth upon which there burned a somewhat meagre 
pile of small wood, the very waste and refuse of the 
timber-yard. Lady Paulyn was seated in this chair, with 
a little three-comered shawl of her own knitting drawn 
tightly round her skinny Shoulders, as if she would thereby 
have eked out the sparing supply of fuel. Miss Disney 
sat at one of the little tables remote from the fire, copy- 
ing a column of figures into an account-book. Both ladies 
rose to receive their guests, but not with a rapturous 
greeting. 

"It's very good of you to come all this way to see a 
quiet old woman like me," said the dowager, as if she 
had hardly expected them, in spite of Hilda's note "to 
remind." 

"Why the deuce don't you have a fire in both fire- 
places in such weather as this, mother?" the Viscount 
demanded, shivering, as he placed himself on the centre of 
the hearthrug, and thus obscured the only fire there was, 

u» 
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''I never have had two fires in this room, Reginald, 
and I never will have two fires," replied the dowager 
resolutely. "When I can't sit here with one fire, I shall 
leave off sitting here altogether. I don't hold with your 
modern luxurious habits." 

"But it must have been an ancient habit to wann 
this room a little better than you do, or it would 
hardly have been built with two fireplaces," said Lord 
Paulyn. 

"That, I imagine, was rather a question of architec- 
tural uniformity/' replied the dowager. 

"There's the luncheon-gong," said her son. "Per- 
haps we shall find it a little warmer in the dining- 
room." 

There was a good deal of ceremony at Ashcombe, 
considering the scantiness of the household; and Lady 
Paulyn took no refreshment that was not heralded by 
beat of gong. Her little bit of roast mutton, or her 
fried sole and skinny chicken, cost no more on account 
of that majestic prelude, and it kept up the right tone, 
as my lady sometimes observed to Hilda. The luncheon 
to-day, though quite a festive banquet in comparison 
with the silver biscuit-barrel and mouldering Stilton 
cheese which formed the staple of the daily meal, was 
not too bountiful a repast There was a gaunt piece of 
ribs of beef, bony and angular, as of an ox that had 
known hard times, at one end of the long table; a 
melancholy-looking roast fowl, with huge and scaly legs, 
whose advanced age ought to have held him sacred from 
the assassin, and who seemed to feel his isolated Posi- 
tion on a very large dish, with a distant border of sliced 
tongue, lemon, and parsley. There were two dishes of 
potatoes, fried and boiled; there was a little glass dish 
of mannalade that was made quite a feature of on one 
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side of the board; and a similar dish containing six an- 
chovies reposing in a grove of parsley, which enlivened 
the other side. There was an artistic preparation of 
beetroot and endive on a centre dish, and two ponderous 
diamond-cut celery glasses scantily supplied with celery; 
these, with a pickle-stand or two, and a good deal of 
splendour in the way of cruets, gave the table an air of 
being quite liberally fumished. 

The meal was tolerably cheerful despite a certain 
toughness and wooden flavour in the viands. Mr. Luttrell 
pleaded his swom enmity to luncheons as an excuse for 
not eating anything; and conversed agreeably with the 
dowager, who had brightened a little by this time, and 
seemed determined tp make the best of things. Lord 
Paulyn sat between Mrs. Chevenix and Elizabeth, and 
had a good deal to say for himself in one way or an- 
other. He was enchanted to hear that Elizabeth was to 
have a season in town next year. 

"You must come to me for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, mind, Mrs. Chevenix," he said. "I always chaxter 
a crib — I beg your pardon — ^take a house on the river 
for that event I thought Miss Elizabeth would never 
consent to be buried alive down here all her days. She 
isn't like my mother and JEIilda. It suits them very well. 
There's something of the fossil in their composition, and 
a Century or so more or less in a pit doesn't make any 
difference to them. Fm so glad I shall see you in town 
next year." 

This to Elizabeth, and with an extreme heartiness. 
He could hardly behave like this to every pretty girl he 
met, Mrs. Chevenix thought; it must mean something 
serious; and in the dim future she beheld herseif allied 
to the peerage, through her niece, Lady Paulyn. 

The Viscount seemed very glad when luncheon was 
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over, and he could carry off the two young ladies to See 
the family portraits. 

"You won't care much about that kind of thing, I 
daresay/' he said to Mrs. Chevenix, not caring to be 
troubled with that matron's society; **you'd rather stop 
and talk to my mother." 

"There is nothing would give me more pleasure than 
a chat with dear Lady Paulyn," simpered aunt Chevenix, 
inwardly shuddering as she remembered her vain attempt 
to interest that inexorable dowager; ^but my brother 
Wilmot seems to have a great deal to say to her, and if 
I have a passion for one thing above another, it is for 
family portraits, especisdly where the family is ancient 
and distinguished like yours.'' 

"O, very well, you can come, of course« Fll show 
you the old fogies; my grandfathers and greatgrand- 
fathers, and all their brotherhood and sisterhood/' 

**Miss Disney will accompany us, of course," said 
Mrs. Chevenix, smiling graciously at Hilda, who sat 
opposite to her, very fair to look upon in her waxwork 
serenity. 

"O, Hilda knows the pictures by heart She'd rather 
sit by the fire and spin; or go on with those everlasting 
accounts she is always scribblipg for my mother." 

"I will come if you like, Mrs. Chevenix," replied 
Hilda, ignoring her cousin's remark. 

The party of exploration, therefore, consisted of three 
damsels, Mrs. Chevenix and Lord Paulyn; a party large 
enough to admit of being divided — a result whidi aunt 
Chevenix had laboured to achieve. Lord Paulyn straggled 
off at once with Elizabeth through the long suite of 
Upper Chambers, with deep oaken seats in all the Win- 
dows — Hampton Court on a small scale — leaving Hilda 
to play Cicerone for Mrs. Chevenix and Diana, whom 
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her aunt contrived to keep at her side. This left the 
coast clear for the other two, whose careless laughter 
rang gaily through the old empty rooms. Merciless was 
the criticism which those departed Paulyns suffered at 
the hands of their graceless descendant and Elizabeth 
Luttrell. The scowling military uncles, the blustering 
naval uncles, the smirlsxtig grandmothers and aunts, with 
powdered ringlets meandering over bare Shoulders, or 
flowing locks and loose bodice of the Lely period. Lord 
Paul3nti entertained his companion with scraps of family 
history; their mesalliances, extravagances, and other mis- 
deeds, which did not tend to the glorification of that 
noble race. 

But Reginald Paulyn did not devote all his attention 
to his duties as cicerone. He had a great deal to say 
to Elizabeth about himself and his own affairs; and a 
great many questions to ask about herself, her likings, 
dislikings, and so on« 

"I'm sure you're fond of horses/' he said; "a girl 
with your superior intellect must be fond of horses." 

^'I did not know that taste was a mark of superior 
intellect; I may have a dormant passion for horseflesh, 
certainly, but you see it has never been developed. I 
can't go into raptures about Toby, that big horse you 
saw in the wagonette. I used to be very fond of Cupid, 
a pony that Blanche and I rode when we were children; 
but unfortunately Cupid grew too small for me, or at 
least I grew too big for Cupid, and papa gave him away, 
That is all my experience of horses.'' 

"Bless my soul!" exclaimed the Viscount, with a 
distressed air. '<It seems a buming shame that a girl 
like you should get so little out of life. Why, you ought 
to have a couple of hunters, and foUow the hounds 
twice a week every season; it would be an introduction 
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to a new existence. And you ought to have a pair of 
thorough-bred ponies, and a nice little trap to drive 
them in." 

Elizabeth laughed gaily at this Suggestion. 

''A clergyman's daughter with her own hunters and 
pony-carriage would be rather an incongruous person,'' 
she Said. 

"But you're not going to be a clergyman's daughter 
all your life. When you come to London you'll see 
things in a very different light" 

''London/' repeated Elizabeth, with a little sigh. 
''Yes, I think I should like that kind of life; only Üie 
poor old home will seem ever so much more dismal 
aflerwards. I sometimes fancy I could bear it better if 
there were not quite so many Sundays. The week-days 
would go drifiting by, and one would hardly know how 
long the dreary time was, any more than one counts the 
hours when one is asleep. But Sunday pulls you up sharply 
with the reflection — 'Another empty week gone; another 
empty week coming!' A day of rest, too, after a week 
of nothingness. What a mockery!" 

"Sunday is a bore, certainly," said the Viscount. 
"People are so dam prejudiced. If it wasn't for Tatter- 
salFs, and the Star-and-Garter — a rather joUy dinner-place 
near town, you know — Sunday would be unbearable. 
But I wouldn't worry myself about Coming back to Haw- 
leigh after you've had a season in town, if I were you. 
Sufficient for the day, you know, as that fellow Shake- 
speare says. In the first place, it's a long way ahead; 
and in the second, you may never come back at alL 
Who knows?" 

They were sitting on one of the deep old window- 
seats, waiting for the two young ladies and Mrs. Che- 
venix, that diplomatic person having contrived to ask 
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Hilda so many questions about the pictures, and to be 
so fascinated ever and anon by glimpses of that Hat 
waste of verdure called the park, as to detain her party 
for some time by the way, thus affording Elizabeth and 
the Viscount ample leisure for their t^te-ä-t^te. They 
were sitting side by side in one of the Windows; Eliza- 
beth with her head resting against the ponderous shutter, 
the golden-brown hair melting into the rich-brown of 
the polished oak, the heavy eyelids drooping lazily over 
the dark-blue eyes, the whole face in a half listless re- 
pose. Very different would have seemed the same face 
if Malcolm Forde had been her companion — radiantwith 
a light and life whose glory Reginald l^smlyn was destined 
never to behold. 

"You can't teil whafs in the future, you see," said 
the Viscount, looking curiously at the tranquil face op- 
posite him. "Suppose I were to teil your fortune — eh, 
Miss Luttrelll" 

"I should have to cross your palm with a piece of 
gold, perhaps, and Tm sure I haven't any." 

"Never mind the gold. Shall I teil you your 
fortune 1" 

"I have no great faith in your prophetic power." 

"You wouldn't say that if you saw my betting-book. 
I have not been out in my calculations three times since 
the Craven meeting." 

"But that is quite another matter; you have some 
solid groundwork for your calculations Üiere; and here 
you have none." 

"Haven't II Yes, I have; only you'd be offended if 
I were to teil you what it is. I must have your band, 
please — no, the left," as she ofFered him the right with 
a somewhat reluctant air. "Yes, in this pretty little pink 
palm I can read a great deal. First and foremost, that 
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it will be your own fault if ever you go back to Haw- 
leigh parsonage as Miss Luttrell; secondly, that you can 
have as many hunters as you like at your disposal next 
winter; thirdly, that it will be your own fault if you have 
not your pony-carriage and outriders for the park in the 
foUowing spring. Thaf s my prophecy. Of course it will 
depend in a considerable measure upon yourself whether 
I prove a true prophet" 

Elizabeth's heart beat a little faster as Lord Paul)m 
released her hand, with just the faintest detention of 
those slim fingers in his strong grasp. Was not this the 
very realisation of her brightest, fondest dream of earthly 
glory? Rank and wealth, fashion and pleasure and 
splendour, seemed, as it were, iiung into her lap, like a 
heap of gathered roses, without trouble or eflfort of her 
own to compass their winning; prizes in life's lottery that 
she had only thought of in a far-off way, as blessings 
which might come to her sooner or later, if fortune were 
kind — but prizes that she had thought of very much and 
very often — to be cast thus at her feet! For, although 
the Viscount had not in piain words ofFered her his 
hand and fortune, there was a significance in his tone, 
an eamestness in his looks, that made his speech almost 
a preliminary ofFer — a sounding of the ground, before 
taking a bolder step. 

She gave a little silvery laugh, which seemed a suf- 
ficient reply to Lord Paulyn's vaticination. 

Even in that moment, with a vision of horses and 
carriages, country seats and opera-boxes, shining before 
her; dazzled witii the thought of how grand a thing it 
would be actually to win the position she had talked of 
winning only in her wildest, most insolent moods; to 
prove to Gertrude and Diana, and all the little world 
which might have doubted or disparaged her, that she 
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was indeed a superior creature, marked out by destiny 
far a splendid career — even amid such thoughts as these, 
there came the image of Malcolm Forde, a disturbing 
presence. 

"Could I bear my life without himf" she thought; 
"could I ever put him quite out of my mindl" 

All her worldly longings, her Ignorant yeaming for 
the splendours of this world, seemed hardly strong 
enough to weigh against that foolish passion for a man 
who had never professed any warmer regard for her 
than for the most commonplace young woman in his 
congregation. 

"If he loved me, and asked me to be his wife, should 
I be foolish enough to marryhim, Iwonder?" she thought, 
while Lord Paulyn's admiring gaze was still rooted to 
her thoughtful face; "would I give up every pleasure I 
have ever dreamed about for his sake?" 

The Viscount was happily unconscious of the tum 
which his companion's thoughts had taken. He fancied 
that it was his own suggestive remarks which had made 
her thoughtful. 

"I fancy I hit her rather hajd there," he said to him- 
self. **I don't suppose it will ever come to an3rthing, 
and Fve made my book so as to hedge the matrimonial 
question altogether; but if ever I do many, that's the 
girl Fll have for my wife. Not a sixpence to bless her- 
seif with, of course — and there are no end of young 
women in the market who'd bring me a hatful of money 
— but a man can't have everything, and a girl who'd 
been brought up in a Devonshire parsonage wouldn't be 
likely to have any extravagant notions calculated to ruin 
a fellow." 

By which sagacious reflection it will be seen that the 
Viscount was not without the Paul3m virtue of economy. 
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Hilda's calm presence appeared anon upon the 
threshold of the open door, leading the way for the 
others; and this being the last of the State rooms, the 
Viscount's opportunities came to an end. He was hardly 
sorry for this, perhaps, having said abeady rather more 
than he wanted to say. ''But that girl is handsome enough 
to make any fellow lose his head,'' he said to himself, by 
way of. excuse for his own imprudence. 

Miss Disney surveyed the two with a thoughtful 
countenance. ''I hope you have been entertained with 
the pictures, Miss Elizabeth/' she said, with the faintest 
possible sneer; ''I had no idea that Reginald was so 
accomplished a critic as to keep you amused all this 
time." 

"We haven't been looking at the pictures or talking 
of the pictures half the time," replied Elizabeth coolly. 
**You don't imagine one could interest oneself for an 
hour with those dingy old portraits. We have been 
talking of ourselves — always a most delightful subject" 

Miss Disney smiled a wintry smile. 

"Then if we have done with the pictures, we may as 
well go back to my aunt,'' she said. 

''O, hang it all,'' exclaimed Lord Paulyn, looking at 
his watch, a bulky hunter that had been over more five- 
barred gates and buUfinches than fall to the lot of many 
timepieces, "there's an hour and a half before dinner; 
we can't shiver in that Siberian drawing-room all that 
time. Put on yoiu* wraps, and come for a walk in the 
park, and Fll take you round to the stables and show 
you my hunters." 

Anything seemed preferable, even to aunt Chevenix, 
to that dreary drawing-room with its handful of fuel; so 
the ladies clad themselves in shawls and winter jackets, 
and sallied out with Lord Paulyn to inspect his domain. 
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There was very little to see in the park — a vast ex- 
panse of Hat greensward dotted about by some fine old 
timber; here and there a young plantation of sycamore 
and poplar — the dowager afFected only the cheapest kind 
of timber — looking pinched and poor in its leaflessness, 
protected by a rugged post-and-rail fence, with Lady 
Paulyn's initials branded upon every rail, lest midnight 
marauders should plunder her fences in their lawless 
quest for firewood. It was all very sombre and dreary 
in the early November twilight, and the black moorland 
above them took a threatening aspect, as of a suUen 
giant meditating some vengeance against the house of 
Ashcombe, which had lain a vassal at his feet so long. 

"I would rather have the humblest cottage perched 
up yonder on the summit of that hill/' cried Elizabeth, 
pointing to the dark edge of the moor, behind which 
the faint yellow light was fading, "than this grand 
house down here; there's something stifling in the at- 
mosphere." 

"You'd find it uncommonly cold up yonder in the 
winter," replied the Viscount in his practical way; "and 
Ashcombe wouldn't be half a bad place if it was properly 
kept up, with about six times the establishment my 
mother keeps. But she has her whims, poor old lady, 
and I'm bound to give way to them as long as she's 
mistress here/' 

"How good of you!" said Hilda; "how very good 
of you, to allow my aunt to deprive herseif of luxuries 
and pleasures in order that you may be the riebest man 
in the county!" 

"You needn't indulge your natural propensity for 
sneering, at my expense, Miss Disney," replied Lord 
Paulyn rather savagely. "It amuses my mother to save 
money, and I let her do it Just as I should let her keep 
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a roomful of tarne cats if she had a fancy that way. I 
don't think your position in the family is one that gives 
you a right to criticise my conduct" 

The fair transparent face flushed faintly for a mo- 
ment, but Miss Disney vouchsafed no answer; and 
Diana Luttrell plunged valorously into the gap with an 
eager demand to see the hunters before it grew quite 
dark. 

"Very proper indeed," thought Mrs. Chevenix; "that 
kind of young woman requires a good deal of putting 
down. I never like these dependent cousins about a 
young man — especially if they happen to be good- 
looking." 

She glanced at Miss Disney, a slim graceful figure 
of about middle height, dressed in a shabby black silk 
gown, but with a certain elegance that was independent 
of dress. A fair delicate face, in whose thoughtful calm 
the Chevenix eye could discover very little. She had 
only a general impression that these quiet young women 
are of all others the most dangerous. 

They went to the stables to see Lord Paulyn's horses; 
and Mrs. Chevenix had to endure rather an uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour going in and out of loose 
boxes, where satin-coated steeds with fiery eyes jerked 
and diamped and snorted at her with malignant inten- 
tions, or seemed so to champ and snort; but she bore 
it all with a lamb-like meekness: while Elizabeth patted 
the velvety noses of these creatures with her ungloved 
hand, and stood fearlessly beside them in a manner that 
went far to confirm the Viscounfs belief in her vast 
superiority to the common order of women. Not that 
Hilda Disney showed any fear of the horses. She was 
as much at home with them as if they had been so 
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many lapdogs, and they seemed to know and love her, 
a fact which Mrs. Chevenix marked with a jealous eye. 

"Love me, love my dog," she thought; "some people 
begin by loving liie dog " 

It was dark when they left the great gloomy quad* 
rangle where the long row of loose boxes had the air of 
so many cells for solitary conüixementy and Miss Disney 
conducted them to one of the numerous spare bedrooms 
to readjust their toilets for the evening, a bedroom which 
was spare in every sense of the word; sparely fumished 
with an ancient four-poster and half a dozen grim high- 
backed chairs, a darksome mahogany dressing-table, a 
tall narrow looking-glass which was a most impartial re- 
flector of the human countenance, making every one alike 
hideous; sparely lighted with a single candle in a mas- 
sive silver candlestick, engraved with the Paul3m arms. 
Here Hilda left them to their own devices. There was 
no ofTer of aftemoon tea, and Diana yawned dismally 
as she cast herseif upon one of the high-backed chairs. 

"How I wish it was over!" she exclaimed; "I don't 
think I ever had such a long day. It's all very well for 
Lizzie, she has Lord Paulyn to flirt with, and I suppose 
if s rather nice to flirt with a Viscount £ut Miss Disney 
is really the most un-get-on-able-with girl that it was 
ever my misfortune to encounter." 

"Miss Disney is a very clever young woman, my 
dear, for all that/' replied Mrs. Chevenix mjrsteriously; 
"rely upon it, she has her own views about her position 
here." 

" You mean that she would like to marry her cousin, 
I suppose/' Said Elizabeth. 

"I mean that to do that is the sole aim and object 
of her life," replied Mrs. Chevenix with conviction, " büt 
a design in which she will not succeed.'' 
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''You're so suspicious, auntie," said Elizabeth care- 
lessly. "Aren't we to have any more candles? O, dear 
me, what a dreadful old place this is! — something like 
those gobiin Castles one reads of in German legends, 
where there are a number of huge ancient rooms and 
only one old Steward, and where a traveller begs a 
nighfs shelter, and is half frightened to death before 
moming." 

The dinner, which Elizabeth had looked forward to 
seeing as a kind of natural curiosity, was of a somewhat 
shadowy and Barmeeide order, like the pale wraith of 
some decent dinner that had died and been buried a 
long while ago. There was Julienne, that refuge of the 
destitute in soups, a thin and vapid decoction, with a 
faint fiavour of pot-herbs and old bones; there was fil- 
leted sole k la mattre d'hötel, with a good deal more 
sauce — a Compound of the bill-sticker-and-paste-brush 
Order — than sole. There was curry, that rock of refuge 
for the distressed cook — a curry which might have been 
veal or rabbit, or the remains of the ancient fowl that 
had graced the board at luncheon; and there were 
patties also, of a somewhat flavourless order, pat- 
ties that were curiously lacking in individuality. The 
Joint is a more serious thing, and the cook, feeling 
that her art was here unavailing, came to the front 
boldly with a very small leg- of Dartmoor mutton, 
which gave place anon to a brace of pheasants, the vic- 
tims of Lord Paulyn's gun. The sweets were various 
preparations of a gelatinous and farinaceous order, 
stately in shape and appearance, and faintly fiavoured 
with Marsala, or essential oil of almonds. The dessert 
consisted of biscuits, and almonds and raisins; a dish of 
wintry apples, and another of half-ripened oranges, and 
some fossil preparations of crystallised fruit, which looked 
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liked heir-looms that had been handed down from 
generation to generation of the Paulyns. This banquet 
— served with a solemn air, and a strict observance of the 
proprieties, by the ancient man-of-all-work and a puritani- 
cal-looking parlour-maid, who evidently had the ancient 
under her thumb, and who gibed at him and scolded 
him ever and anon in the retirement of the sideboard — 
was a somewhat dreary meal; but Lord Paulyn had 
Elizabeth on his left hand, and found plenty to talk 
about with that damsel while the harren courses dragged 
their slow length along. Mr. Luttrell, to whom a good 
dinner was the very mainstay of existence, sought in 
vain to satisfy his appetite with the insignificant morseis 
of Provision that were handed him by the ancient serv- 
ing-man; nor was he able to console himself for the 
poverty of the menu by a desperate recourse to the 
bottle; for the vintages which the ancient doled out to 
him were of so thin and sour a character, that he was 
inclined to think the still hock was more nearly related 
to the dowager's own peculiar brand of eider than that 
lady would have cared to acknowledge. He ate his din- 
ner, however, or made believe to eat, with a cheerful 
countenance, heroically concealing the anguish that 
gnawed him within, and did his best to make himself 
agreeable to Lady Paul)^, who was a strong-minded old 
woman, read every line of the Times newspaper daily, 
and was up in all the ins and outs of the money market, 
being much given to the shifting of her investments, and 
to cautious little speculations and dabblings on her own 
account The Vicar, who had never had a sixpence to 
invest, found it rather uphill work to discuss foreign 
loans, Indian irrigation companies, and American rail- 
ways with this astute financier, and was glad when the 
conversation drifled into a political Channel, when the 
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dowager prodaimed herseif an advanced liberal, with re- 
volutionary notions about the income-tax. 

He was hardly sorry when they all left the table 
together, after a small ration of very indififereiit coffee 
had been served out by the ancient, ''in the nice friendly 
Continental fashion/' as the dowager remarked with a 
sprightly air, and he found a quiet little dark comer in 
the drawing-room — dimly illumined with two pair of 
sallow-complexioned candles, which gave a sickly light, 
as if just recovered from the jaundice — ^where he sank 
into a peaceful and soothing slumber, while Lady Paulyn 
played fox-and-geese with Mrs. Chevenix, who was en- 
raptured by this small token of favour from the dowager. 
Lord Paulyn insisted upon playing b^zique in a remote 
Corner wiüi Elizabeth, leaving Diana and Hilda to lan- 
guish in solitude on one of the Grecian couches, Diana 
making feeble little attempts at conversation, which Miss 
Disney would neither encourage nor assist 

B^zique, which neither of the players cared about 
playing, afforded a delightful opportunity for flirtation, 
in a shadowy comer, where the four languishing candles 
made darkness visible; and it was an opportunity which 
Lord Paulyn contrived to make the most of. Yet he 
was careful, withal, not to commit himself to an3rthing 
serious. There was always plenty of time for that kind 
of thing, and he had some years ago made up his mind 
never to marry, unless marriage should offer itself to 
him backed by very substantial advantages in the way 
of worldly wealth. But this girl, this country parson's 
daughter, had attracted and fascinated him as no other 
woman had ever done. He had, indeed, from his boy- 
hood cherished an antipathy to feminine society, prefer- 
ring to take his ease in a public billiard-room or a 
stable-yard» rather than to sacrifice to the graces of lif^ 
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in a drawing-room or boudoir. He was not in the least 
degree like that typical Frenchman of modern French 
novels who spends his forenoon in arraying himself like 
the lilies of the field, and then sallies forth, combed and 
curled and perfumed, to languish in the boudoir of the 
young Marquise de la Rochevielle tili dinner-time, and 
after dining elaborately at the Caf<6 Riche, repairs to the 
side-scenes of some easy-going theatre, to worship at the 
shrine of Mademoiselle Battemain the dancer; thus em- 
pioying his life from mom tili midnight in the cultivation 
of the tender passion. 

Not often did Reginald Paulyn meet with a woman 
whose Society he considered worth having; but there was 
in Elizabeth's manner something that charmed him almost 
as much as her beauty. She was so perfectly at her 
ease with him; showed at times an insolent depreciation 
of him, which was refreshing by its novelty; received his 
adulation with such an air of divine right, that he feit a 
delightful sense of security in her society. She was not 
trying to captivate him, like almost all the other young 
women of his acquaintance. Her mind was not fiUed 
to the brim with the one fact that he was the best match 
of the season. 

"Do you think your father would let you ride," he 
asked, "if I were to put a couple of horses at your dis- 
posal, and a steady-going old groom Fve got down here, 
who'd take no end of care of youl" 

"I am quite sure papa would not; and even if he 
would, I have no time for riding." 

"No timel Why, what can you find to occupy you 
down herel" 

"I have my poor people to visit." 

"What!" exclaimed the Viscount, with a look of 
mingled disgust and mortification. "You don't mean to 

12* 
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say that you go in for that kind of thing) I thought 
your eldest sister did it all." 

"I don't see why my sister should have a Copyright 
in good works." 

"No; but, really, I thought it was quite out of your 
line." 

"Thanks for the compliment. But you see, I am not 
quite so bad as I seem. I have taken to visiting some 
of papa's poorer parishioners lately, and I have found 
the work much pleasanter than I fancied it would be/* 

"O, you have taken to it lately," said Lord Paulyn, 
with a moody look. "I suppose it was that tall curate 
who put it into your head." 

"Yes; it was Mr. Forde who first awakened me to a 
sense of my duty," replied Elizabeth fearlessly. 

"How long has he been here, that fellow?" 

"What fellow?" 

«The Curate." 

"Mr. Forde has been with us nearly two years." 

After this the conversation languished a little, while 
Lord Paulyn meditated upon the possibilities with regard 
to Miss Luttrell and her father's curate. She had flashed 
out at him so indignantly just now, as if his disrespect- 
ful mention of this man were an offence to herseif He 
determined to push the question a little closer. 

"I daresay he's a very decent fellow," he said; "but 
I could never make much way with men of that kind. 
They seem a distinct breed somehow, like the zebra. 
However, Fve no doubt he's a well-meaning fellow. I 
thought he seemed rather sweet upon your eldest sister." 

Elizabeth gave a little scornful laugh. 

"Mr. Forde is not sweet upon any one," she an- 
swered; "he is a priest for ever, after the order of Mal- 
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chisedec; or after a more severe order, for I believe that 
matrimony was not forbidden to that ancient priesthood. 
Mr. Forde sets his face against it" 

"An artful dodge upon his part, perhaps/' said the 
Viscount doubtfuUy. "I daresay he is lying in wait for 
a wife worth having." 

His keen eyes surveyed Elizabeth's face with a search- 
ing gaze, but could not read the mystery of that splen- 
did countenance. He would have gone on talking about 
the Curate, but she checked him with an authoritative air. 

"I wouldn't trouble myself to discuss Mr. Forde's in- 
clinations, if I were you," she saidj "you have confessed 
your inability to S)anpathise with that kind of person. 
He is a noble-minded man, who has marked out a par- 
ticular line of life for himself. There is nothing in com- 
mon between you and him." 

"Candid," said the Viscount with a careless laugh, 
"but not complimentary. No, I don't suppose my line 
of life is what you'd call noble-minded; but I mean to 
win a Derby before I die; and I mean to win something 
eise too" — this with the bright red-brown eyes füll upon 
her face — "if I make up my mind to go in for it" 

The wagonette was announced at this juncture, and 
Mr. Luttrell awoke from refreshing slumbers to gather 
his womankind around him and depart from the halls of 
Ashcombe, rejoicing in his soul at this release. 

"Thank goodness, thafs over!" he exclaimed, as he 
settled himself in a comer of the wagonette, half 
smothered by his sister's ample draperies and cashmere 
shawl; "and if ever Lady Paulyn catches me trusting 
myself to her hospitality again, she may give me as 
miserable a dinner as she gave me to-day." 

"Upon my word, Wilmot, I believe you are the most 
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short-sighted of created beings," exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, 
with a profound sigh. 

"It would have required an uncommonly long sight 
to see anything fit to eat at that dinner/' answered Mr. 
Luttrell. ** Supper is a meal to which I have a radical 
objection; but if there's anything edible in the house 
when we get home to-night, I shall be strongly tempted 
to submit my digestion to that ordeal." 

**Fm sure I could eat half a barrel of oysters/' ex- 
claimed Diana with a weary air. "I never went through 
such a day in my life. If s all very fine for aunt Chevenix 
and Lizzie to be pufTed up with Üie idea of having made 
a conquest, but anybody can see that Lord Paulyn is a 
professed flirt, and that his attentions are as meaningless 
as they can be." 

"These are questions," said aunt Chevenix with dignity, 
''which time alone can solve. I think we have had an 
extremely pleasant day, and that Lady Paulyn is a wo- 
man of wonderful force of character. Eccentric I admit, 
and somewhat close in her domestic arrangements — I'm 
afraid my cap was on one side all the evening, from the 
inadequacy of light on the toilet-table when I dressed 
for dinner — but a very remarkable woman." 

"That's a safe thing to say of anybody, aunt," replied 
Elizabeth. **Mrs. Brownrigg, who starved her apprentices 
to death, was a remarkable woman.'' 

CHAPTER X. 

" Who knows what's fit for us t Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should Sublimate 
M^ being — had I sign'd the bond — 
Still one must lead some life beyond» 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried." 

Whether Lord Paulyn's attentions were indeed 
meaningless, or whether serious intentions tending to- 
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wards matrimony lurked behind them, was a question 
whose Solution Time, the revealer of all secrets, did not 
hasten to aflford. The Viscount spent about three weeks 
in Devonshire, during which period he contrived to see 
a good deal of the vicarage people — calling at least 
twice a week, upon one pretence or another, and 
dragging out each visit to its extremest length. He 
was not an intellectual person, and had contrived to 
exist since the conclusion of his university career without 
opening a book, except only such volumes as could 
assist him in the supervision of his stables, or aid his 
calculations as a speculator on the turf His conversa- 
tion was therefore in no manner enlivened or adomed 
by the wit and wisdom of others; but he had a little 
stock of anecdotes and reminiscences of his career in 
the fashionable world, and of the "fellows" he had 
encountered there, wherewith to entertain his hearers. 
He had also a yacht, the Pixy, whose Performances 
were a source of interest to him, and which aflforded an 
occasional variety to his stable-talk. In fact, he made 
himself so agreeable in a general way, during his visits 
to the Vicarage, that Mrs. Chevenix pronounced him 
the most entertaining and original young man it had 
ever been her good fortune to encounter. 

Elizabeth was not always at home when he called, 
but he contrived to spin-out his visit until her retum; 
an endeavour in which he was much assisted by Mrs. 
Chevenix, who took care to acquaint him with her 
disapproval of this parish work, and her fear that dear 
Elizabeth was undermining her health by these pious 
labours. 

"If she were an ordinary girl, I should regard the 
thing in quite another light," said aunt Chevenix; "but 
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Elizabeth is not an ordinary girl." An opinion in which 
the Viscount concurred with enthusiasm. 

«It's all that Curate's doing," he said. "Why 
don't you use your influence against that fellow, Mrs. 
Chevenix?" 

"O, you're jealous of the Curate, are you?" thought 
the matron; "then perhaps we can bring you on a little 
faster by that means." 

She gave a plaintive sigh, and shook her head 
doubtfuUy. 

"I regret to say that my influence goes for nothing 
when Mr. Forde is in question," she said. "He has 
contrived to impress Elizabeth with the idea that he is 
a kind of saint." 

"You don't think she cares for him?" asked the 
Viscount eagerly. 

"Not in the vulgär worldly sense of the words, dear 
Lord Paul)m," said Mrs. Chevenix; "but she has a 
sensitive impressionable nature, and he has contrived to 
exercise an influence which sometimes alarms me. She 
is a girl who would hardly astonish me if she were to 
go over to Rome, and immure herseif for life in a con- 
vent." 

"That would be a pity/' said the Viscount; "and 
it would be a greater pity if she were to marry some 
stick of a curate." 

But he did not commit himself to any stronger 
expression than this; and he left Devonshire without 
making Elizabeth Luttrell an offer; — a fact which gave 
rise to a few sisterly sarcasms on the part of Gertrude 
and Diana. Blanche was more good-natured, and was 
really desirous pf having a nobleman for her brother- 
in-law. 

But before he departed from his native place Lord 
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Paulyn dined two or three times at the Vicarage, having 
hung about late in the aftemoon in such a manner as 
to invite Mr. LuttrelFs hospitality. "I don't much 
wonder that he shirks his mothefs dinners," remarked 
that short-sighted incumbent; nor did he see any special 
cause for self-gratulation when the Viscount spent his 
evenings in hanging over the piano while Elizabeth sang, 
or in teaching her the profound theories of ^cart6. 

If the Vicar was slow to perceive anything peculiar 
in this gentleman's conduct, Üiere were plenty of more 
acute observers in Hawleigh who kept a record of his 
movements, and told each other over aftemoon tea-cups 
that Lord Paulyn must be smitten by one of the vicarage 
girls. 

Before the young man had left the neighbourhood, 
this rumour had reached the ears of Malcolm Forde. 

He heard this scrap of gossip with a somewhat bitter 
smile, remembering the Sunday luncheon at the Vicarage, 
and to whom the Viscounf s attention had been ex- 
clusively given. 

"I am hardly sorry for it," he said to himself. "God 
knows that I have fought against my own folly in loving 
her so dearly — loving her with no higher hope or thought 
than a passionate delight in her beauty, a blind worship 
of herseif, a sinful indulgence for her very faults, which 
have seemed in her so many additional charms; know- 
ing her all the while to be the last of women to help 
me on in the path that I have chosen for myself, the 
very woman to hold me backward, to keep me down by 
the dead weight of her worldliness. I shall have reason 
to be grateful to Lord Paulyn if he comes between us, 
and makes a sudden end of my madness.'' 

Yet, with a curious inconsistency, when the Curate 
met Elizabeth in one of the cottages^ he saluted her 
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with SO gloomy a brow and so cold an air that the girl 
went home miserable, wondering how she had offended 
him. That he could be jealous was an idea that never 
entered into her mind, for she had never hoped that he 
loved her. She went home that aftemoon thinking him 
the coldest and hardest of mankind — a man whose 
gloomy soul no act of Submission could conciliate; went 
home and avenged herseif for that outrage by a desperate 
flirtation with the Viscount, who happened to eat his 
farewell dinner at the Vicarage that evening. 

Lord Paulyn departed and made no sign: yet it 
is certain that he left Hawleigh as deeply in love with 
Elizabeth Luttrell as it was in his nature to love any 
woman upon this earth. But he was a gentleman of a 
somewhat cold and calculating temper, and was sup- 
ported and sustained in all the events of life by an 
implicit belief in his own merits, and the value of his 
Position and surroundings. He was not a man to throw 
himself away lightly. Elizabeth was a charming girl, 
and, in his opinion, the handsomest woman he had ever 
Seen, and the very fittest to lend a grace and glory to 
his life in the eyes of his fellow men — a wife he might 
be proud to see pointed out as his property on race- 
courses, or on the box-seat of his drag, as his favourite 
team drew themselves together for the Start, on a field- 
day at Hyde-park Corner. But on the other hand, there 
was no denying that such a match would be a very 
paltry alliance for him to make, bringing him neither 
advantageous connections nor addition to his fortune; 
and if on sober reüection, at a distance from the object 
of his passion, he found that he could live without 
Elizabeth Luttrell, why he might have reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon his judicious withdrawal from 
tiiiat too delightful society. 
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"Mind, I shall expect to see you in town early in 
the season," he said to Elizabeth, when making his 
adieux. A speech which he feit committed him to 
nothing. 

"You mustn't forget your promise to show us the 
university boat-race," said Mrs. Chevenix with her 
vivacious air. 

She feit not a little disappointed that nothing more 
decisive had come of the young man's admiration; that 
he should be able thus to tear himself away unfettered 
and uncompromised. She had fondly hoped that he 
would linger on at Ashcombe tili in some impassioned 
moment he should cast his fortunes at the feet of his 
enchantress. It was somewhat bitter therefore to see 
him depart in this cool manner, with only vague anti- 
cipations of possible meetings during the London season. 
Mrs. Chevenix was well aware of a fact which the Vis- 
count pretended to ignore, namely, that her set was not 
his set, and that it was only by means of happy accidents 
or diplomatic struggles that she and her niece could 
hope to meet him in society. 

"But he will call, no doubt," she said to herseif, 
having taken especial care to fumish him with her 
address. 

Elizabeth gave a great sigh of relief as the vicarage 
door closed for the last time upon her admirer. She 
had been gratified by his admiration, she had listened 
to him with an air of interest, had brightened and 
sparkled as she talked to him; but it was dull work at 
the best There was no real sympathy, and it was an 
unspeakable relief to know that he was gone. 

"Thank heaven that's over!" she exclaimed; "and 
now I can live my own life again." 

After the Viscount's departure Mrs. Chevenix began 
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to find life at Hawleigh a bürden too heavy for her to 
bear. The ceremonial call which she and her two 
nieces had made at Ashcombe about a week after the 
dinner there, had resulted in no new invitation, nor in 
any farther visit from Lady Paulyn. Intimacy with the 
inexorable do wager, which aunt Chevenix had done her 
utmost to achieve, was evidently an impossibility. So 
about a week before Christmas Mrs. Chevenix and her 
confidential maid left the Vicarage, to the heartfelt 
satisfaction of Mr. Luttrell's household, and not a little 
to the relief of that hospitable gentleman himself. 

December was nearly over. A long dreary month 
it had seemed to Elizabeth; and since that Sunday 
luncheon at which Lord Paul3ai had assisted, Malcolm 
Forde had paid no visit (o the Vicarage. Elizabeth 
had Seen him two or three times in the course of her 
district-visiting, and on each occasion he had seemed 
to her colder and stemer of manner than on the last 

Gertrude was the only member of the family who 
made any remark upon this falling away of Mr. Forde's. 
The Vicar knew that he worked harder than any other 
labourer who had ever come into that vineyard, and 
was not surprised that he should lack leisure for moming 
calls; nor had he ever been a frequent visitor at the 
Vicarage. But Gertrude remarked with an injured air 
that of late he had ceased from calling altogether. 

"I've no doubt he heard that Lord Paulyn was 
always here," she observed; "and of course that kind of 
Society would not be likely to suit him." 

"I can't see that papa's curates have any right to 
select our society for us/' exclaimed Blanche, firing up 
at this. "Lord Paulyn was no particular favourite of 
mine, for he used to take about as much notice ofme 
as if I were a chair or a table; and Mr. Forde is always 
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tiice; but still I can't see that he has any right to object 
to our visitors." 

"No one spoke of such a right, Blanche," answered 
her eldest sister; "but Mr. Forde is free to select his 
own Society, and it is only natural that he should avoid 
a person of Lord Paulyn's calibre/' 

Elizabeth feit this defection keenly. It was not as 
if she had neglected her duties, or fallen away firom the 
right path in any palpable manner. She had gone on 
with her work unfiinchingly, even when, depressed by 
his coldness, her spirits had flagged and the work 
had grown wearisome. She had been constant in her 
attendance at the early Services on dismal winter mom- 
ings, when the outer world looked bleak and tminviting. 
She had struggled to be good, according to her lights, 
perceiving no sinfulness in that flirtation with Lord 
Paulyn, which had helped to fiU her empty life. 

She missed the excitement of these flirtations when 
Lord Paulyn was gone. It was all very well to declare 
that he had bored her, and to express herseif relieved 
by his departure; but she missed that agreeable ministra- 
tion to her vani^. It had been pleasant to know, when 
she made her simple toilet for the home dinner, that 
every fresh knot of ribbon in her hair made her lovelier 
in the eyes of a man whose admiration the world counted 
worth winning — pleasant to discover that fascinations 
which had no power to touch the cold heart of Mal- 
colm Forde possessed an overwhelming influence for the 
master of Ashcombe. Yet the end of her flirtation with 
the Viscount was hardly less humiliating to her than the 
coldness of the Curate. He loved and he rode away. 
She began to think that she had no real power over the 
hearts of men; that she could only startle and bewitch 
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them by her beauty; hold them for but the briefest 
Space in her thrall. 

If the Viscounf s admiration had gone a step farther, 
and he had made her an ofifer, what would have been 
her reply? That was a question which she had asked 
herself many times of late, and for which she could find 
no satisfactory answer. The prospect was almost too 
dazzling for her to contemplate with a steady gaze. Had 
not a brilliant marriage been the dream of her girlhoodi 
a Vision first evoked by some prophetic utterances of 
aunt Chevenix, when Elizabeth was only a tall slip of a 
girl in a pinafore practising major and minor scales on 
a battered old piano in the school-room. She had 
dreamed of horses and carriages, and opera-boxes and 
country-seats, from the hour when she first leamed the 
value of her growing loveliness at the feet of that worldly 
teacher. All that was basest in her nature, her ignorant 
yearning for splendour and pleasure, her belief in her 
divine right to be prosperous and happy, had been 
fostered, half unconsciously perhaps, by aunt Chevenix. 
Mrs. Luttrell was the weaJcest and simplest of women, 
and had always referred to her sister-in-law as the very 
Oracle of social existence, and had fondly believed in 
that lady as a leader of London fashion to her dying 
day. There had been no home influence in the vicarage 
household to counteract the Chevenix influence, and 
although Elizabeth took a pride in defying her aunt 
upon occasionSy she was not the less her faithful dis- 
ciple. 

Could she have refused such an ofifer from Lord 
Paulyn? Could she of her own free will have put aside 
at once and for ever — since two such chances would 
hardly come in her obscure life — all the delights and 
triumphs of this world, all the pleasures she had dreamed 
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of? It hardly seemed possible that she could have been 
so heroic as to say no. It was very certain, on the other 
band, that she did not care for Reginald Paulyn, that his 
bandsome face had no charm for her, that the lingering 
clasp of his strong band sent no thrill to her heart, that 
bis Society after the first half-hour became a bore to her. 
It was quite as certain that there was another man whose 
coldest look quickened the beating of her heaxt, whose 
lightest touch had a magical influence; for whose sake 
poverty would seem no hardship, obscurity no affliction; 
by whose side she could have feit herseif strong enough 
to make life's pilgrimage over ever so thomy a road. 

"I could hardly have been so demented as to refuse 
him " she thought, remembering that this one man for 
whom she could have so cheerfuUy sacrificed all her 
visions of earthly glory had no desire to profit by her 
self-abnegation. 

Christmas was close at band, and the Luttrell girls 
were busy from moming tili evening with the decoration 
of the two churches; but Elizabeth performed her share 
of this labour with a somewhat listless air, and did a 
good deal more looking-on than Gertrude or Diana ap- 
proved. She was beginning to be very tired of her work, 
tired even of her poor people, despite their aflfection for 
her. It seemed altogether such a dreary business, un- 
cheered by Mr. Forde's counsel or approbation; not that 
he would have withheld his counsel, had she taken the 
trouble to ask for it; but she could not bring herseif to 
do that She remembered that October day in the 
vicarage garden when they had walked together over the 
fallen leaves, while autumn winds moaned dismally, and 
autumn clouds obscured the sun — that day when they 
had seemed so near to each other, and when the duU 
jgiay World had been lighted with that light that never 
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was on sea er shore — the light of a great joy. What 
would she not have done for his sake, if he had only 
taken the trouble to order her. If he had been a Re- 
demptorist father, and had presented her with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails wherewith to go and scourge herseif, she would 
have taken the whip from him with a smile, and departed 
cheerfuUy to do his bidding. But he asked no more 
from her than from any other member of that little band 
of ladies who helped him in the care of his poor, and 
he distinguished her from that little band only by his 
peculiar coldness. 

She flung down her garland of ivy and hoUy with an 
impatient air, in the midst of a little Cluster of ladies 
working busily in the vestry of St. Clements, the decora- 
tions whereof were but half completed. 

"I shall do no more," she said; "my fingers ache and 
smart horribly. I am tired of the whole business; tired 
of parish work altogether." 

Miss Melvin looked up at her friend wonderingly, 
with her meek blue eyes. 

"Why, Lizzie, Fm surprised to hear you say that," 
she exclaimed. "Mr. Forde says you are the best of 
all his district-visitors, because you are sympathetic, and 
the poor people understand you." 

"I feel very much honoured by his praise," said 
Elizabeth, with a scornful little laugh; **but as he has 
never taken the trouble to give me the slightest en- 
couragement of late, I begin to find the work a little 
disheartejiing." 

"Elizabeth has an insatiable appetite for praise," 
remarked Gertrude; "and I daresay she has been not a 
little spoiled by Lord Paulyn's absurd flatteries." 

"You have been rather fortunate in escaping that 
kind of contamination, Gerty " replied Elizabeüi, whose 
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temper was by no means at its best on this particular 
Christmas-eve; "but I assure you it is rather nice to 
have a viscount for one's slave." 

''Even when bis bondage sits so lightly that he is 
able to shake it off at any momenty" said Gertrude. To 
which Elizabeth would have no doubt replied, but for 
the sound of a firm tread upon the stone threshold, and 
the sudden opening of the door, which had been left 
ajar by the busy workers. 

It was Mr. Forde on his round of inspection. Elizabeth 
wondered whether he had overheard that shallow unlady- 
like talk about Lord Paulyn. She picked up her \m- 
finished garland, and set to work again hurriedly, glad 
of any excuse for hiding her face from his cold gaze. 

He did not stop long in the vestry, only long enough 
for a general good-moming» and a few questions about 
the decorations; nor did he address one word to Eliza- 
beth Luttrell. Her face was still bent over her work, 
and the wounded fingers were moving busily, when she 
heard the door shut behind him, and his departing foot- 
step on the pavement of the church. 

He had come to the vestry-door just in time to hear 
Elizabeth's flippant speech about Lord Paulyn; a speech 
which to his mind seemed to reveal the utter shallow- 
ness and worthlessness of the woman he had suffered 
himself to love. 

"And yet she has been able to cheat me into a belief 
in the latent nobility of her nature; she has been able 
to bewilder my reason as she has bewitched my heart," 
he said to himself, as he walked slowly down tiie quiet 
aisle, and out into the bleak churchyard; "as she has 
distracted me from better thoughts and higher hopes, 
and has been an evil infiuence in my life from the first 
fatal hour in which I let her creep into my heart" 

Strangert and Pügrimt, I, I3 
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Even the Vicar's friendly invitation for Christmas-day 
was rejected by Mr. Forde. He would have been very 
happy to join that agreeable circle, he wrote, but it was 
a pleasure which he feit it safer to deny himself. The 
Services on that day were numerous; there were sick 
people he had promised to see in the course of the day, 
and he should hardly have time for anything eise, and 
so on. 

He spent his day between the two churches and 
those sick-rooms, and his night in solitary reading and 
meditation; trying to lift his soul to that higher level 
whither it had been wont to soar beföre an earthly pas- 
sion clogged its wings. 

That he would, so far as it was possible to him in 
his Position as Mr. Luttrell's curate, renounce and abjure 
the Society of Mr. LuttrelPs daughter, was a resolution 
that he had arrived at very promptly on hearing the 
town-talk about Lord Paulyn's frequent visits at the 
Vicarage. 

"I will not trüst myself near her," he said to himself. 
"She has deceived me in the past, and would deceive 
me again in the future. I have no power to resist her 
witchery, except by separating myself from her for ever." 

He was just strong enough to do this; he had just 
sufficient force of will to avoid the siren. ICnowing the 
houses in which she was most likely to be found, her 
customary hours, the way she took in her walks, knowing 
almost every detail of her daily life, and how easy it 
would be for him to meet her, not once did he swerve 
from the rigid line which he had marked out for his con- 
duct: he saw the familiär figure in the distance some- 
times, and never quickened his step to overtake it. He 
heard that she was expected in a cottage where he was 
visiting, and hurried hi^ departure straightwa^ rather 
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than run fhe hazard of meeting her. But it is hardly by 
these means that a man leams to forget the woman he 
loves. It is a kind of schooling that is apt to end an- 
other way. \ Perhaps no man ever yet forgot by tr3ring 
to forget: but he is on the highway to forgetfuhiess when 
he tries to remember.l 

A poison had entered into Malcohn Forde's life. 
That sacred calling which demands the Service of a heart 
uncorrupted by earthly passion began to weigh upon 
him like a bondage. It was not that he was in any 
manner weary of his ofüce, but rather that he began to 
feel himself unfitted for it A deadly sense of monotony 
crept into his mind. He began to doubt his powers of 
usefulness; to fancy that his career at Hawleigh was like 
the round of a horse in a mill, grinding on for ever, and 
tending towards no higher result than that common 
daily bread. The natural result of these languors — these 
painful doubts of his own worthiness — ^was to tum his 
thoughts in that direction whither they had tumed not 
unfrequently in the days when he had been better con- 
tented with his lot. He began to think more seriously 
than ever upon that missionary life which comes nearer 
to the apostolic form of servier than the smooth pastures 
of the church at home. He collected all the information 
he could obtain upon this subject; wrote to men who 
had the work at heart, and who knew where a worker of 
his stamp was most wanted. 

"I have a vigorous Constitution," he wrote to one of 
his correspondents, "and have hardly ever known a day's 
iÜness. I am therefore not afraid of climate; and if I 
do finally determine to go, I should wish to go where 
such labour as I can give would be of real value; where 
a weaker man might be unfit to face the difüculties and 
dangers which I feel myself qualified to cope with and 

i3» 
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overcome. Do not think that I ain boästing' of mj 
strength; I only wish to remind you tbat my former pro- 
fession has in some measure inured me to peril and 
hardship, and that I should be glad to be able to em- 
ploy some of that military ^irit still inherent in my 
composition in the nobler service to which it is now my 
privilege to belong. I want to feel myself a soldier and 
servant of Christ's church militant here on earth, in 
eveiy sense of the word; and I do not in my present 
mood find the work of a rural parish adequate for the 
satisfaction of this desire/' 

CHAPTER XI. 

"'Tisthepest 
Of love, that fiurest joys give most unrest; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swaHow'd aU, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame : it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse. 
Halfhappy, by compuisonof bliss« 
Is miserable." 

That Christmas at Hawleigh was not a peculiarly 
festive season. Mr. Luttrell being happily rid of bis 
sister was indisposed for farther society, preferring to 
bask in the genial glow of his hearth untrammelled by 
the duties of hospitality. So the Luttrell girls sat round 
the fire on Christmas evening in a dismal circle, while 
their father^ silent and motionless as the sculptured 
figure of some household god, slumbered peacefuUy in 
his easy-chair behind the banner screen that had shaded 
the fair features of aunt Chevenix. 

''I really do wish that boy-baby had liyed,'' exclaimed 
Blanche after a Ipng silence, alluding to an Infant scion 
of the house of Luttrell which had perished untimely, 
**0f course, I know he'd have been a nuisance to us all 
— ^brothers always are — but still he'd have been some- 
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thing. He müst have imparted a little variety to thie 
tenor of our miserable lives. Papa would have been 
obliged to send him to Oxford or Cambridge, where he 
would have got into debt for shirt-studs and meerschaum 
pipes and things, no doubt; but he would have brought 
home nice young men, perhaps, in the long vacation, 
and that would be some amusement. He might have 
touted for papa in a gentlemanly way, and brought home 
young men to be coached." 

"Blanche," exclaimed Gertrude, "you positively grow 
more revoltingly vulgär in your ideas every day." 

"Let the poor child talk,'' cried Diana, with a stifled 

yawn. "I wonder she has spirit enough left to be vulgär. 

fAny invertebrate creature can be ladylike, but vulgarity 

Irequires a certain amount of animal spirits; and I am 

' sure such a miserable Christmas as this is a damper for 

any one's vivacity." 

^^ Elizabeth said nothing. She sat on a low seat 
opposite the fire, motionless as her slumbering father, 
but with her great dark eyes wide open, gazing dreamily 
at the smouldering yule log which dropped its white 
ashes slowly and silently into a deep chasm of duU red 
coal. She had sat thus for the last half-hour thinking 
her own thoughts, and taking no part in her sisters* 
desultory snatches of talk. 

''<She sat like Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief,'" exclaimed Diana presently, exasperated by this 
silence, "Upon my word, Lizzie, you are not the best of 
Company for a winter's night by Üie fire." 

"I do not pretend to be good Company," replied 
Elizabeth coolly. 

"How different it would be if Lord Paulyn were 
here!" said Diana, whose temper had been somewhat 
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soured by fhe dieariness of that long evening; ^then you 
would be all smiles and bewitchment." 

'<I should do my best to entertain a visitor, of 
course. I do not consider myself bound to entertain 
you." 

'Toor Lizzie/' murmured Diana, with an insolent air 
of compassion. '<We ought not to be hard upon you. 
It is rather a trial for any girl to have a Coronet dangled 
before her eyes in that tantalising manner, and nothing 
to come of her conquest after alll" 

''Do you mean to say that I ever angled for Lord 
Paulyn," cried Elizabeth, with a sudden fiash of scomful 
anger, "or that I could not have him if I choseV 

''I mean to say/' replied Diana, in a provokingly 
deliberate manner, ''that you and aunt Qievenix tried 
your very hardest to catch him, and did not succeed. 
Ferhaps you look forward to seeing him in London, and 
subjugating him there; but I fancy that if a woman 
cannot bring an admirer to her feet in the first flush of 
her conquest, she is hardly likely to bring him there 
later. He has time for refiection and distraction, you 
see; and a man who has sufHcient prudence to keep 
himself uncommitted as cleverly as Lord Paulyn did, 
would be the very man to eure himself of a foolish in- 
fatuation. I don't mean to say Bnyihiag offensive, but 
of course a marriage with one of us would be a very 
disadvantageous alliance for a man in his position." 

"You are extremely wise, my dear Di, and have ac- 
qiiired your wisdom in the bitter school of experience. 
But I doubt if you are quite infallible; and to show you 
that I am ready to back my opinion, as Lord Paulyn 
says, I will bet you poor dear mamma's pearl necklace, 
my only valuable possession, that if he and I live so 
long, I will be Lady Paulyn before next Christmas-day." 
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A foolish wager to make, perhaps, when her heart 
was given utterly to another man; but these little sisterly 
skirmishes always brought out the worst points in Eliza- 
beth's character. She had been thinking too, as she 
watched the softly-dropping ashes, of all the grandeurs 
and pleasures with which she might have surrounded 
herseif at such a season as this, were she the wife of 
Viscount Paulyn; thinking of that dismal old house at 
Ashcombe, and the transformation that she might effect 
there; the spacious rooms glowing with warm light, filled 
with pleasant people, new fumiture, splendid draperies, 
life and colour throughout that mansion, where now 
reigned a death-like gloom and grayness, as if the dust 
of many generations had settled and become fixed there, 
covering all things with one sombre hue. These visions 
were strangely sweet to her shallow soul; and mingled 
with the thoughts of those possible triumphs there was 
always the thought of Malcolm Forde, and the impres- 
sion that such a marriage would make upon him. 

''He would see that at least some one can care for 
me," she said to herseif; "that if I am not good enough 
for him, I may be good enough for his superior in rank 
and fortune." 

And then came a vision of that tall figure and grave 
face among the witnesses of her wedding. He would 
take his subordinate part in the Service, no doubt; "by 
the Vicar of Hawleigh, father of the bride, assisted by 
the Reverend Malcolm Forde." 

"He would not care," she thöught, "he would not 
even be angry with me. But he would preach me a 
sermon about my increased means of usefiilness; he 
would expect me to become a sister of mercy on a wider 
Scale." 

After that joyless Christmas-time life seemed to 
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Elizabeth Luttrell to become almost intolerable by reason 
of its dreariness. She gave up her spasmodic attempts 
at active usefulness altogether. She had emptied her 
purse for her poor; wearied herseif in going to and fro 
between the Vicarage and their hovels; steeped herseif 
to the Ups in their difificalties and sorrows, and to some 
of them at least had contrived to render herseif very 
dear; and having done this, she all at once abandoned 
them, stayed at home and brooded upon her vexations, 
sat for long hours at her piano, playing wild passionate 
music, which seemed like a stormy voice answering her 
stormy heart. 

"Let him come to me and remonstrate with me 
again/' she said to herseif, looking up with haggard eyes 
at the drawing-room door, as if she expected to see that 
tall figure appear at her invocation. "Let him come to 
reprove me, and I will teil him that I am tired of work- 
ing without any earthly reward; that I have neither faith 
nor patience to labour for a recompense that I am only 
to win, perhaps half a Century hence, in heaven. And 
who knows if I should see his face there, or hear his 
voice praising mel" 

But the days went by, and Mr. Forde took no heed 
of this second defection. 

One thing only gave colour to Elizabeth's life in this 
hopeless time, and that was the daily Service in the big 
empty church of St. Clement's, at which she saw the 
cold grave face that had usurped so fatal a power over 
her soul. Once in every day she must needs see him; 
once in every day she must needs hear his voice; and it 
was to see and hear him that she rose early on those 
cheerless winter momings and shared the devotions of a 
few feeble old women in poke bonnets, and a sprinkling 
of maiden ladies with frost-pinched noses showing rosy- 
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tipped beneath their veils. It was not a pure worship 
which was wafted heavenward with Elizabeth's orisons; 
rather, no worship at all, but an impious adoration of 
the creature instead of the Creator; in every word in the 
familiär prayers, every sentence in the moming lessons, 
she heard the voice of the man she loved, and nothing 
more. His voice with its slow solemn depths of music; 
his face with its earnest eyes for ever overlooking her. 
These were the sole elements of that daily service. She 
went to chixrch to see and to hear Malcolm Forde, and 
knew in her heart of hearts that it was for this alone she 
went; and in some remorseful moments wondered that 
Heaven's swift vengeance did not descend upon so 
impious a creature. 

"How could I bear my life if I were married to 
another man and it were a deadly sin to think of himi" 
she asked herseif wonderingly; and then argued with 
herseif that in an utterly new life, a life filled to over- 
flowing with the pleasures that had never yet been within 
her reach, pleasures that would have all the freshness 
and delight of novelty, she must surely find it an easy 
matter to shut Malcolm Forde's image out of her heart 

"In what is he düFerent from all other men, that I 
should go on lamenting him for ever?" she thought "If 
I lived in the world, I should meet his superiors every 
day of my life. But living out of the world — seeing 
only such people as Frederick Melvin and his fellow 
creatures — it is hardly wonderful that I think him a 
demi-god." 

And then, in the next moment, with a passionate 
scorn of her own arguments, she would exclaim: 

"But he is above all other men! There is no one 
like him in that great world I am so ignorant of. There 
is no one eise whose coldest word could seem sweeter 
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than the praise of other men. There is no one eise 
whose very shadow across my path could be more to 
me than the love of all the world besides." 

In this blank pause of her life, when all the 
machinery of her existence, whidi had for a long time 
been gradually growing abominable to her by reason of 
its monotony, seemed all at once to become too hatefiil 
for endurance; like a long dusty road, which for a certain 
distance the pilgrim treads with a kind of hopefulness, 
until, grown footsore and weary long ere the end of his 
joumey, that long white road under the broiling sun, 
those changeless hedges, that pitiless buming sky, become 
an affliction hardly to be bome; — in this sudden failure 
of happiness and hope it was not unnatural that Eliza- 
beth's eyes should tum with some kind of longing to the 
dazzling prospect perpetually exhibited to them by aunt 
Chevenix. 

"Remember, my dearest Lizzie," wrote that lady, 
whose longest epistles were always addressed to Eliza- 
beth — "remember that you have a great future before 
you, and pray do not suffer yourself to be depressed by 
any remarks which eftvy or mah'ce may dictate to those 
who /eei themselves your inferiors in accomplishments and 
personal appearance. Your fate is in your own hands, 
my dearest girl, and it is you alone who can hinder, by 
a foolish preference^ of which I cannot think with common 
Patience^ the very high advancement which \feel assured 
Fortune holds in reserve for you. But I venture to 
believe that your absurd admiration of Mr. F — is a thing 
of the past Think, my love, of the delight you would 
feel in being mistress of a hrüliant establtshment — in 
Unding yourself the centre of an artstocratic and fashion- 
alle circle, invited to State halls and royal garden^pariies 
— and then contrast this picture with the vision of some 
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obscure parsonage, its Sunday-school, its bld women in 
black bonnets — that species of black bonnet which I 
imagine must be a natural product of the soil in agri- 
cultural districts, so inevitable is its appearance, and I 
can hardly believe there are people still living who 
would voluntarily tnake a thing of that shape. Look 
upon this picture, my dearest girl, and then on that, — as 
Pope, or some other old-fashioned writer, has observed, 
— and let reason be your guide. Easter, I am pleased to 
see, falls early this year, by which means we shall have 
done with Lent before the fine weather begins. I shall 
expect you as soon after Easter Sunday as your papa 
can manage to bring you." 

To this Visit she looked forward as a release from 
that life which had of late become worse than bondage; 
but even in this looking forward there was an element 
of despair. She might have balls and garden-parties, and 
pleasures without number; she might wear fine dresses, 
and sun her beauty in the light of admiring eyes; but 
she would see Malcolm Forde no more. Would it not 
be happier for her to be thus divided than to see him 
day by day, and every day become more assured of his 
indifference? Yes, she told herseif. And in that whirl- 
pool of London life was it likely she would be for ever 
haunted by his imagel 

"It is this Mariana-in-the-moated-grange kind of life 
that is killing me," she said to herseif, as she sat by her 
turret window, preferring her fireless bedroom to the 
Society of her sisters, watching the winter rain fall slowly 
in the drenched garden, and the dripping sun-dial by 
which she had stood so oflen talking to Malcolm Forde 
in the summer that was gone. It was arranged that Mr. 
Luttrell and his third daughter should go to London on 
the 30th of March, the Vicar treating himself to a week's 
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holiday in town, after the fatigue of the Easter Services; 
a bürden which was chiefly bome by the broad Shoulders 
of Malcolm Forde. Towards the end of February, there- 
fore, Elizabeth was able to occupy herseif with the 
pleasing task of preparing for the visit; a business which 
involved a good deal of dressmaking, and a greater 
outlay than the Vicar approved. He grumbled and 
endured, however, as he had grumbled and endured 
when Gertrude and Diana spread their young pinions 
for their brief flight into those fashionable skies. 

''It seems a nonsensical waste of money/' he said, 
with a doleful sigh, as he wrote a final clearing-up check 
for the Hawleigh dressmaker, "and I don't suppose that 
yoür visit will result in axiyihmg more than your sisters' 
Visits. But Maria would lead me a life if I refused to 
let you go." 

" I beg your pardon, papa," exclaimed Gertrude. "Pray 
do not make any comparison between Elizabeth and us. 
She belongs to quite a different Order of beings, and is 
sure to make a brilliant match. It is not to be supposed 
that the world can overlook her merits." 

"I don't know about that," said the Vicar, with a 
rueful glance at the figures on his check; "but this seems 
a large amount to pay for dressmaking. I think girls in 
your Position — the daughters of a professional man — 
ought to make your own gowns." 

"The bin isn't all for dressmaking, papa; Miss March 
has found the material,'' said Elizabeth, waiving the ques- 
tion of what a girl in her position ought or ought not to 
do. "The trimmings are rather expensive, perhaps; but 
dresses are so much trimmed nowadays.'' 

"Yes, that's what I hear on every side, when I com- 
plain of my bills," replied the Vicar. "Butcher's meat 
is so much dearer nowadays, says the cook; fodder has 
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risen since last month, says the groom; Russia is con- 
suming our coals, and prices are mounting daily, says 
the coal-merchant. But unhappily my income is not so 
elastic — that is a fixed quantity; and I fear the time is 
at hand when to make that square with our necessities 
will be something like attempting to Square the circle." 

The Luttrell girls were accustomed to mild wailings 
of this kind when the patemal check-book had to be 
producedy and checks were signed as reluctantly as if 
they had been death-warrants waiting for the sign-manual 
of a tender-hearted king; so they were not deeply im- 
pressed by this threat of future destitution. They gave 
their minds very cheerfully to the preparation of their 
summer clothing; envied Elizabeth those extra garments 
provided for her approaching visit; quarrelled and made 
^iends again after the manner of sisters whose afifection 
is tempered by certain individual failings. 

Frivolous as the distraction might be, this choosing 
of colours and materials, and trying-on of new apparel, 
served to brighten the bleak days of a blusterous March 
with a feeble light Elizabeth thought just a little less 
of her hopeless wasted love, while Miss March's head 
apprentice was Coming to the Vicarage every day with 
patterns of gimps and fringes and laces and ruchings, 
for the selection whereof all the sisters had to be con- 
vened like a synod. Even Gertrude and Diana were not 
altogether ill-natured, and gave themselves up to these 
deliberations with a friendly air; while Blanche flung her- 
seif into the subject with youüiful ardour, and wound 
up her approval of every article by the declaration that 
she would have one like it when she went to aunt Che- 
venix for her London season. 

"Or perhaps you'U be married, and have a town- 
house, Lizzicy and I shall come to you; i?^ich woutd be 
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much nicer than being under auntie's thumb. And of 
course you'd enjoy bringing out a younger sister. Vis- 
countess Paulyn, on her marriage, by Lucretia Viscountess 
Paulyn; Miss Blanche Luttrell, by her sister, Viscountess 
Paulyn. Wouldn't that look well in the local papersV' 

CHAPTER XII. 

" A man can have but one life and one death, 
One heaven, one heu. Let me fulfil my iate. 
Grant me my heaven now I Let me know you mine, 
Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow. 
Hold you and have you, and then die away, 
If God please, with completion in my soull" 

Mr. Forde's letters brought a more definite response 
than he haä looked for. One of the chief members of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel wrote, 
strongly urging him to lend himself to that vast work. 
It was just such men as he who were wanted, and the 
need for such was great. A new mission to a land of 
more than Cimmerian darkness was on foot; the harvest 
was ready; had long been waiting for the sickle, but 
fitting labourers were few. The letter was long and elo- 
quent, and went home to Malcolm Forde's heart. 

From the first, from that first hour in which the 
slumbering depths of his spirit had been stirred with a 
sudden rush of religious enthusiasm — like that stränge 
ruffling of Siloam's still waters beneath the breath of 
God's angel — from that initial hour in which, beside the 
clay-cold corpse of her who should have been his wife, 
he dedicated his life to the service of his God, he had 
meant to do something — to make a name which should 
mark him out from the unnoted ranks of the Church — 
to accomplish a work which should be in itself the noblest 
monument that he could raise to the memory of his lost 
bride, Not in a quiet country parish could he find the 
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fulness of his desires. It was something to have made 

a ripple upon this stagnant pool; something to have 

stirred the foul scum of indiference that had defiled 

these tideless waters. But having done this successfully, 

having awakened new life and vigour in this slumberous 

flock, he began to think in all eamestness that it was 

time for him to be moving forward. The life here was 

in no manner unpleasing to him; it was sweet rather, 

sweet in its utter peacefulness, and the fruition of all his 

present desires. He knew himself beloved and honoured; 

knew himself to have acquired unwittingly the first place, 

and not the second, in the hearts and minds of this con- 

gregation. But all this was not enough to the man^who 

had made St. Paul his typical churchman — to the man 

who boasted of himself as a soldier and servant of Christ. 

Very sweet was this pleasant resting-place; very dear the 

afifection that greeted him on every side; the blushing 

cheeks and reverent eyes of school-children lifted to him 

as he went along the quiet street; the warm praises of 

men and women; the genial welcome that greeted him 

in every household; the hushed expectancy and upward 

look of rapt attention that marked his entrance to the 

pulpit. But precious though these things might be to 

him, they were not the accomplishment of his mission. 

It was as a pilgrim he had entered the Church; a teacher 

whose influence for good could not be used in too wide 

a iield. Not in this smooth garden-ground could he find 

room for his labour; his soul yeamed for the pathless 

forest, to stand with the pioneer's axe on his Shoulder 

alone in the primeval wildemess, with a new world to 

conquer, a new race of men to gather into the fold of Christ. 

This having been in his thoughts from the very first 

— a desire that had mingled witii his dreams, sleeping 

and waking, from the beginning — it would have been 
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curiously inconsistent had he shrunk from its realisation 
now. And yet he sat for a long time with that letter in 
his handy deliberating, with a painful perplexity, on the 
course which he should take. Nor did that lengthy 
reverie make an end of his deliberation. He who had 
been wont to decide all things swiftly (his life-path being 
so narrow a thread, leading straight to one given point, 
his scheme of existence haxdly allowing room for irresolu- 
tion) was now utterly at fault, tossed upon a sea of doubt, 
perplexed beyond measure. 

AlaSy almost unawares, that mathematically adjusted 
scheme of his existence had fallen out of gear: the wheels 
were clogged that had gone so smoothly, the machine no 
longer worked with that even swiftr^ss which had made 
his life so easy. He was no longer able to concentrate 
all his thoughts and desires upon one point, but was 
dragged to Üiis side and to that by contending infiuences. 
In a word, he had given himself a new idol. That idea 
of foreign Service, of toiling for his Master in an un- 
trodden world, of being able to say, "This work is mine, 
and mine only!'' which a little while ago had been to 
him so exhilarating a notion, had now lost its charm. 

«Never to see her any more," he said to himself; 
"not even to know her fatel Could I endure thati O, I 
know but too well that she is not worthy of my love, that 
she is not worthy to divide my heart with the Service of 
my God, not worthy that for her sake I should be false 
to the vow that I made beside Alice Fraser's death-bed; 
and yet I cannot tear my heart away from her. Some- 
times I say to myself that this is not love at all, only a 
base earthly passion, a slavish worship of her beauty. 
Sometimes I half believe that I never truly loved before, 
that my affection for Alice was only a sublimated friend- 
ship, that the true passion is this, and this only." 
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He thought of David, and that fatal hour in which 
the King of Israel, the chosen of the Lord, walked alone 
upon the housetop, and beheld the woman whose beauty 
was to be his ruin; thought and wondered at that stränge 
solemn story with its pathetic ending. Was he stronger 
or wiser than David, when for the magic of a lovely face 
he was ready to give his soul into bondage? 

For three da3rs and three nights he abandoned him- 
seif to the demon of uncertainty; for three days and 
three nights he wrestled with the devil, and Satan came 
to him in but too fair a guise, wearing the shape of the 
woman he loved. In the end he conquered, or believed 
that he had conquered. There was no immediate ne- 
cessity for a decisive reply to that letter, but he de- 
termined to accept the mission that had been ofTered 
him; and he began to make his arrangements with that 
view. 

Having once made up his mind as to his future, it 
was of course his duty to communicate that fact to the 
Vicar without loss of time. So upon the first evening 
that he found himself at liberty, he walked out to the 
Vicarage to make this announcement It was an even- 
ing in the middle of March — gray and cold, but calm 
withal, for the blusterous winds had spent their fury in 
the moming, and there was only a distant mysterious 
sound of fitful gusts sweeping across the moorland ever 
and anon, like the sighing of a discontented Titan. 
There was a dim line of primrose light still lingering 
behind the westem edge of the hills when Malcolm 
Forde passed under the Bar, and out into the open 
country that lay beyond that ancient archway. He looked 
at the dim gray landscape with a sudden touch of sad- 
ness. How oflen had his eyes looked upon these familiär 
things without seeing theml The time might soon come 
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when to remember this place, in its quiet English beauty, 
would be positive pain, just as it had been pain to him 
sometimes in this place to recall the mountains and 
lochs of bis native land. 

''If I could but have lived here all the days of my 
life with Elizabeth for my fellow worker and companion!'' 
he thought ''I can conceive no existence happier than 
that, if I cotQd be satisfied with small things. But for a 
man who has set all his hopes on something higher, 
surely that would be a living death. I should be stifled 
in the languid sweetness of such an atmosphere." 

He thought of himself with a wife ^nd children, his 
heart and mind filled with care for that dear household, 
all his desires, all his hopes, all his fears converging to 
that one centre — only the remnant of his intellectual 
power left for the service of his God. 

''A man cannot serve two masters," he said to him- 
self. "Sweet fancy, sweet dream of wife and home, I 
renounce you!*/I3^ere are men enough in this world with 
the capadty for happiness. The men who are most 
needed are the men who can do without it.") 

The Ciurate stood for some moments before the 
vicarage gate with a thoughtful air, but instead of open- 
ing it, walked slowly on along the waste borderland of 
unkempt turf that edged the high-road. Just at the last 
moment that new habit of indecision took hold of him 
again. He had hardly made up his mind what to say. 
He would find Mr. Luttrell with his daughters round him 
most likely. Elizabeth's clear eyes would peruse his 
face while he pronounced his sentence of banishment. 
He was not quite prepared for this interview, and strolled 
on meditatively, in the cold gray twilight, wondering at 
his own unlikeness to himself. 

"Will she be sorryl" he wondered, "just a little 
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grieved to see me depart out of her life for everl I 
remember when I spoke of my missionary schemes, that 
day I told her the story of my life, there was a shocked 
look in her face, as if the idea were dreadful to her. 
And then she began to talk of missionaries, with the air 
of a schoolgirl, as a low sort of people. She is such 
an unanswerable enigma. At times deluding one into a 
belief in her souPs nobility — at other times showing her- 
seif frivolousy shallow, empty in brain and heart Yet I 
think — after her own light fashion — she will be sorry for 
my going." 

Then arose before him the image of Lord Paul3m, 
and the memory of thatSunday luncheon at theVicarage; 
the two faces tumed towards each other — the man's face 
ardent, enraptured — the girl's glowing with a conscious 
pride in its loveliness; two faces that were of the earth, 
earthy — a brief scene which seemed like the prelude 
of a drama wherein he, Malcolm Forde, could have no 
part 

He bethought himself of that mere fragment of con- 
versation he had overheard unawares on the threshold of 
the vestry, a gush of girlish confidence, in which Eliza- 
beth had boldly spoken of the Viscount as "her slave." 
He remembered that common talk in which the Hawleigh 
gossips had coupled Lord Paulyn's name with Elizabeth 
Luttrell's, and he thought, with a pang, that this was 
perhaps the future which awaited her. He thought of 
such a prospect with more than common pain, a pain in 
which selfish regret or jealousy had no part. He had 
heard enough of Lord Paulyn's career to know that the 
woman who married him would prepare for herseif a 
doubtful future; in all likelihood a dark and stormy one. 

"If I can get a minute's talk alone with her before I 
leave this place, I will warn her," he said to himself; 
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"though Heaven knows, if her heart is set on this busi- 
ness, she is little likely to accept my waming." 

He wasted half-an-hour idling thus by the wayside, 
and in all that time had been thinking wholly of Eliza- 
beth, instead of pondering on what he should say to her 
father. But about that there need be no difficulty. He 
had never yet found himself at a loss for words; and 
though Mr. Luttrell would doubtless be reluctant to lose 
so energetic a coadjutor, his affliction would hardly be 
overwhelming. There was always a fair supply of curates 
in the ecclesiastical market, of yarious qualities; indeed, 
the supply of this article was apt to be in excess of the 
demand. 

It was past seven when Mr. Forde entered the 
Vicarage. The six-o*clock dinner was fairly over, the 
lamp lighted in the long low-ceiled drawing-room, the 
four girls grouped round the fire in their favourite at- 
titudes — Elizabeth on her knees before the blaze, gazing 
into the heart of the fire, like a prophetess intent on 
reading auguries in the coals. She started to her feet 
when the servant announced Mr. Forde, but did not 
leave the hearth to greet him, though her three sisters 
crowded eagerly about him to give him reproachful wel- 
come. 

"It is such an age since you have been near us,*' 
Said Gertrude, almost piteously. "I cannot think what 
we have done to ofFend you." 

"You must know that I have had no possible reason 
for being offended, dear Miss Luttrell," he answered 
cordially, but with his glance wandering uneasily towards 
that other figure rooted to the hearth. "Your house is 
only too pleasant, and I have had very little time for 
pleasure. I see your papa elsewhere; and to come here 
is only another name for giving myself a holiday." 
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Gertrude cast up her eyes in a kind of ecstasy. 

"What a samt you arel" she exclaimed; "and what 
a privilege to feel your blessed inßuence guiding and 
directing one's feeble efforts! I have feit myself almost 
miraculously assisted in my poor work since you have 
been with us, and I look back and remember my previ- 
ous coldness with a shudder." 

"I have no consciousness of my saintship," said Mr. 
Forde, with a little good-natured laugh, making very 
light of an elderly-young ladylike worship to which he 
was tolerably accustomed. "On the contrary, I have a 
strong sense of being very human. But I am glad if I 
have been the source of enthusiasm in you, and trust 
that when I am no longer here to guide or inspire — 
quite unconsciously again — you will not be in any 
danger of falling away. But I do not fear that con- 
tingency" — this with a somewhat severe glance in the 
direction of that figure by the hearth — "for I believe you 
are thoroughly in eamest. There is no such thing as 
eamestness without constancy." 

Elizabeth took up the challenge» and flashed de- 
fiance upon the challenger. 

"O, Gertrude was bom good!" she said. "I wonder 
papa took the trouble to cbisten her. It is impossible 
that she could have been bom in sin and a child of 
wrath, like the rest of us. She is never tired of church- 
going and district-visiting; she has no intermittent fever 
of wickedness, as I have." 

"When you are no longer here, dear Mr. Forde!" 
cried Gertrude, deaf to her sister's sneers, with her 
hands dasped, and her somewhat-faded gray eyes 
opened very wide, and gazing at the Curate with a wild 
surmise. "You surely do not mean that you are think- 
ing of leaving us?" 
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"I have been nearly two years at Hawleigh," he an- 
swered quietly; "longer than I intended to remain when 
I first came here — two very happy years; but I have 
awakened lately to the conviction that Hawleigh is not 
all the World, only a very pleasant comer of it; and 
that if I stamp my name upon nothing larger than a 
country parish, I shall scarcely have realised the idea 
with which I entered the Church." 

"You have been offered a church in London per- 
haps," gasped Gertrude dolefuUy. 

Diana and Blanche had seated themselves, and 
watched the little scene with a sympathetic air, regretful 
but not despairing. They would be very sorry to lose 
Mr. Forde, who was tall, and good-looking, and gentle- 
manlike, and had money of his own: but perhaps the 
vast ocean of curates might cast up at their feet even 
a more attractive specimen of that order, a man 
better adapted for picnics, and small tea-drinkings, and 
croquet. 

"You are going out as a missionary," cried Elizabeth 
with conviction. 

They all turned to look at her, startled by the cer- 
tainty of her tone. She had not stirred from her Posi- 
tion by the hearth, but stood there confronting them, 
calm as a statue, a curious contrast to the distressed 
Gertrude, who was wringing her hands feebly, and gazing 
at the Curate with a half-distracted air. 

The Single lamp stood on a distant table; but even 
in the doubtful light Mr. Forde fancied that Elizabeth's 
face had grown suddenly pale. 

"You are going out as a missionary," She repeated, 
as if she had by some subtle power of sympathy shared 
all his thoughts from the hour in which he briefly 
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töuched upon his views in his one confidential talk 
with her. 

"You are good at guessing," he said. "Yes, I am 
going." 

"O," cried Gertrude, "it is like your apostolic nature 
to contemplate such self-sacrifice. But, O, dear Mr. 
Forde, consider your health, — and the natives." 

"I don't think St. Paul ever gave much consideration 
to his health, or to the question of possible danger from 
the natives," answered Mr. Forde with his grave smile; 
^'and if you insist upon comparing me with saints and 
apostles, you would at least expect me to be as re- 
gardless of any peril to myself as the numerous gen- 
tlemen who have spent the best part of their lives in 
this work." 

"Those lives may not have been so precious as 
yours, Mr. Forde." 

"Or they may have been much more precious. 
There are very few to regret me, should the chances of 
war be adverse." 

Again he stole a glance at Elizabeth. She stood 
firm as a rock, and was now not even looking his way. 
Her eyes were bent upon the decaying fire, with that 
customary prophetic look. She might have been tiying 
to read his fate there. 

"However," he continued, "the die is cast I have 
arrived at the conviction that I am more wanted 
yonder, to dig and delve that rugged soil, than to idle 
among the delights of this flower-garden. And I came 
here this evening to announce my determination to 
Mr. Luttrell. Do you know if I shall find him in his 
study?" 

"Papa has gone into the town, to the reading-room," 
said Blanche. 
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**Then I can take my chänce of finding him there," 
Said the Curate, preparing to depart 

"O, Mr. Forde, how unkind to be so anxious to run 
away, when this is perhaps almost your last visit! You 
must stop to tea, and you can teil us about your plans; 
how soon," with a little choking noise, "you really mean 
to leave us." 

"I will stop with much pleasure, if you like," he an- 
swered, putting down his hat, which Gertrude took up 
with a reverent air, as if it had been a mitre, and re- 
moved to a convenient abiding place. "As to my plans, 
they are somewhat vague as yet. I have little to teil 
beyond the one fact that I am going. Only I thought 
it due to.Mr. Luttrell to give him the earliest informa- 
tion of that fact, insignificant as it may be." 

"It is not insignificant," exclaimed Gertrude. "Haw- 
leigh never had such a gain or such a loss as you will 
have been to it Will it be — " with another little chok- 
ing interval, like a strangled semicolon — "very long be- 
fore we lose youl" 

"I do not know what you would call long. About 
a month, perhaps." 

"Only a month — only fpur more blessed Sundays! 
O, Mr. Forde, that ts sudden!" 

"Do not suppose that I am not sorry to go," said 
Mr. Forde. "I am very fond of Hawleigh. But that 
other work is a part of an old design. I have only been 
tr3dng my strength here." 

"Only fluttering your wings like a young eagle before 
soaring to the topmost mountain peaks," exclaimed Ger- 
trude with a little gush of poetry, raising her tearful 
eyes to the ceiling, in the midst of which burst the maid 
brought in the tea-tray, and Miss Luttrell seated herseif 
to perform her duties in connection therewith, not with- 
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out a consolatory pride in the silver tea-service. She 
was the kind of woman to whom even in the hour of 
despair these things are not utterly dust and ashes. 

Elizabeth had seated herseif in an arm-chair by the 
fire, on which her gaze was still gravely bent She made 
no farther attempt to join in the conversation, but sat 
silent while Grertrude persecuted the Curate with ques- 
tions about his future career, not consenting to be put 
off with vague or careless answers, but evincing an in- 
satiable thirst for exact information upon every point 

Scarcely did Elizabeth lift her eyes from that mute 
contemplation of the fire when Mr. Forde carried her a 
cup of tea. She took it from him with a murmured ac- 
knowledgment, but did not look up at him, or give him 
any excuse for lingering near her. He was obliged to 
go back to his chair by the round table at the other end 
of the room, and sit in the füll glare of the lamp, sub- 
mitting himself meekly to Gertrude's cross-questioning. 
He bore this infliction perhaps with a greater patience 
than he might otherwise have shown, for the sake of that 
quiet figure by the hearth. Against his better judgment, 
even although the plan of his life was fixed irrevocably, 
and Elizabeth Luttrell's image excluded from it, there 
was yet a pensive sweetness in her presence — her silent 
presence — the sense of being near her. 

"What does it matter if the pleasure is a foolish onel" 
he thought: *'it must needs be so brief." 

He stayed about an hoUr, sipping orange pekoe, and 
talking somewhat reluctantly of his hopes and views, for 
he was a man who deemed that in these things silence 
is golden. He tried to tum the thread of talk another 
way, but Grertrude would not be put off. 

**0, let US talk of you and your future, dear Mr. 
Forde," she exclaimed, with her accustomed air of pious 
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rapture. **It will be such a comfort when you are gone 
to be able to think of you, and follow your footsteps on 
the map." 

The dock Struck the half-hour after nine, and Mr. 
Luttrell had not yet appeared, so the Curate rose to 
depart, and went across to the hearth-rug to bid Elizabeth 
good-night. 

"You had better say good-bye at the same time/' 
said Diana. "Your visits are so few and far between that 
I daresay Lizzie will have gone away before we see you 
again." 

"Gone away!" 

"Yes; she is going to town in a fortnight, to stay 
with aunt Chevenix." 

"Indeed." This in a disappointed tone, yet it could 
matter so little to him whither she went, when he was 
about to disconnect himself altogether from Hawleigh. 
Only he disapproved of aunt Chevenix in the abstract, 
and it was disagreeable to him to hear that the woman 
he had admired, and at times even believed in, was 
about to be subject to her influence. 

"I believe you are half a Puritan at heart, Mr. 
Forde," said Diana, "and that you look upon all fashion- 
able pleasures as criminal. I could read it in your face 
one day when auntie was holding forth upon her delec- 
table land in the regions of Eaton-place." 

"I have no passion for that kind of thing, I admit," 
answered the Curate. "But I trust that your sister 
Elizabeth will pass safely through that and every other 
ordeal. If good wishes could insure her safety, mine are 
earnest enough to count for something." 

He shook hands with Elizabeth as he said this. Tlve 
band she gave him was very cold, and he fancied eVen 
that it trembled a little as his strong fingers close^l on 
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it Then foUowed Gertrude's effusive farewells. He 
would come to see them oftener, would he not, now 
that his hours among them were numbered? Diana and 
Blanche were also effusive, but in a milder degree, hav- 
ing already been speculating upon the possible attributes 
of a new curate. In so dull a life as theirs even the 
agony of such a parting was a not unpleasing distrac- 
tion, like that abscess in the cheek from which an 
Austrian archduchess derived amusement in her declin- 
ing years. 

While these farewells were being somewhat lengthily 
drawn out, Elizabeth slipped quietly from the room. 
Mr. Forde heard the flutter of her dress, and looked 
round for a moment, to discover that her place was 
vacant. How empty did the room seem to him with- 
out her! 

He dragged himself away from the reluctant Ger- 
trude at last, and feit not a little relieved when he found 
himself in the open air, under a windy sky; the moon 
shining fitfully, with swift clouds scudding across her 
silvern face, the night winds sighing among the laureis 
on the leafy bank that shadowed the almost empty 
flower-border, where a fringe of daffodils showed pale 
in the moonlight Mr. Forde walked slowly towards the 
gate, over the lawn on which he had condescended to 
foolish games of croquet in the summers that were gone, 
thinking of Elizabeth, and her curious apathetic silence, 
and the almost death-like coldness of the hand that had 
touched his. 

"She is the strängest girl," he said to himself, **and 
there are moments when I am half tempted to think — " 

He did not iinish the thought even to himself, for 
looking up suddenly he beheld a figure Standing before 
him on the. edge of the lawn, a woman's figure, with a 
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shawl of fleecy whiteness, folded Arab-wise, and shroud- 
ing it almost from head to feet Yet even thus mufüed 
he knew the figure by its bearing; a loftier air than is 
common to modern young-ladyhood — something nearer 
akin to the untutored grace of an Indian princess. 

"Elizabeth!" 

"Yes, Mr. Forde. I have come out here to ask you 
if it is true, — if you do really intend to fling away your 
life like thatV' 

"There is no question of my flinging away my life," 
he answered quietly, yet strangely moved by her presence, 
by the smothered passion in her tone. "I shall be as 
much in the hands of God yonder as I am here." 

"Of course," she answered in her reckless way, "God 
is with US everirwhere, watching and judging us. But 
He suffers human sacrifices, even in our day. It may 
be in the scheme of Providence that you should be 
eaten, or scalped, or tomahawked, or bumt alive by 
savages." 

"Be sure that if it is, the thing will happen." 

"O, that is your horrible Calvinistic doctrine; almost 
as bad as a Turk's. But if you do not leave Eng- 
land you cannot fall into the hands of those dreadful 
savages." 

"And perhaps remain at home to be killed in a rail- 
wäy accident, or die of smallpox. I hardly think the 
savages would be worse; and if I feit I had done any 
good among them, there would be a kind of glory in 
my death, which might take the sting out of its physical 
pain." 

"*The path of glory leads but to the grave,'" said 
Elizabeth gloomily. "Don't go, Mr. Forde I There are 
heathens enough to convert in England." 

"But if I feel that my vocation calls me yonder?" 
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"It is a mere fancy. You were a soldier the other 
day, and cannot forget the old longing for foreign 
Service." 

"Believe me, no; I have considered this business with 
more deliberation than is usual to me. And I am quite 
convinced that my duty lies in that direction." 

"A delusionl You would be greater and more use- 
ful in England. Your countryman, Edward Irving, had 
once that fancy, I remember; he had his ideal picture 
of a missionary's life, and seriously thought of trying to 
realise it" 

"Better for himself, perhaps, if he had achieved that 
early aim, than to be a world's wonder for a few brief 
years, and die the dupe of a disordered brain." 

"Don't go, Mr. Forde!" clasping her hands, and 
looking up at him piteously with her lovely eyes, so 
diflFerent from the seraphic gaze of poor Gertrude's faded 
orbs. "I wish to Heaven I were eloquent, or knew how 
to plead and argue as some people do." 

"You are only too eloquent; your words go to my 
heart. For Grod's sake, say no more!" 

"Yes, yes, I will say much more; if I can touch 
you, if my words can penetrate your obstinate heart, 
you shall not go. I am pleading for Hawleigh, and 
all the people who love you, who have drawn their very 
faith and hope from you, as if your soul were a foun- 
tain of righteousness. I have a presentiment that if you 
go to those savage islands it will be to perish; to lose 
your life for a vain dream. Stay here, and teach 
US to be good. We were half of us pagans tili you 
came to us." 

They had walked on towards the gate while they 
were talking. They now stood close beside it; Elizabeth 
with one bare hand clasping the topmost bar, as if she 
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meant to hinder the Curate's exit tili she had extorted 
the recantation of his vow. 

There was a little pause after her last speech. Mal- 
colm Forde stood looking downward, thinking of what 
she had said; thinking of it with a passionate delight 
which was new and stränge to his soul; a rapture which 
had been no element in his love of Alice Fräser. Sud- 
denly he took the hand that hung loosely by Elizabeth's 
side. 

"If I were weak enough, mad enough, to prefer my 
own happiness to the call of duty, I should stay here," 
he Said; "you ought to know that." 

"I know nothing except that you have been hard 
and cruel to me always, in spite of all my feeble en- 
deavours to please you," answered the girl, with a faint 
touch of the pettishness common to undisciplined beauty. 

"Yourendeavours to please mel" herepeated. "Could 
I think you valued my opinion) If I had imagined that; 
if I could have supposed, for one presumptuous moment, 
that you loved me — " 

"If you could have supposedl" she cried impatiently. 
"You must have known that I loved you, that I have 
hated myself for loving you, that I hated you for not 
loving me." 

No swift answer came from his Ups, but she was 
clasped in his arms, held close against his heart, his 
passionate heart, which had never beaten thus until this 
moment; 

"My darling, my darlingl" he said at last, in the 
lowest fondest tones that ever stole from a lover's lips. 
"I never knew what passionate love meant tili I knew 
you." 

"Not when you loved Alice Fräser?" she asked doubt- 
fuUy. 
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"Not even for my sweet Alice. I loved her because 
she was as good as she was beautiful, because to love 
her seemed the nearest way to heaven. I love you even 
when you seemed to lead me away from heaven." 

"Because I am so wicked/' she said with a shade of 
bittemess. 

"No, darling; only because you are not utterly per- 
fect; because to love you is to be too fond of this sweet 
World, to be less eager for heaven. O my dearest, what 
a slave you can make of me! But beware of this pas- 
sionate love which you have kindled in a heart that tried 
so hard to shut you out It is jealous and exacting, 
tyrannic, perilous — perilous for you and for me. It is 
of the earth, earthy. I love you too much for the sake 
of your beauty, too much for the magic of those lovely 
eyes that seem sweeter to me than summer starlight" 

"And if something were to happen to me that would 
spoil my good looks for ever, you would leave off loving 
me, I suppose?" she said. 

"No, dearest, you would still be Elizabeth. There 
is a nameless, indefinable charm which would be left 
even if your beauty had perished." 

"Then you do not love me for the sake of my 
beauty 1" she asked persistently, as if she were bent on 
plucking out the heart of his mystery. 

"Not now, perhaps; but I fear it was that which won 
me. I never meant to love you, remember, Elizabeth. 
No battle was ever harder fought than mine against my 
own heart and you, nor ever a battle lost more ignomini- 
ously," he added, with a faint sigh. 

"Thank Heaven it is lost!" she said; "not for my 
sake — I will not claim so unwilling a victim — ^but for 
your own. You will not go to the Antipodes to be 
eaten by savagesi" 
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^Not if you ofTer me the supremest earthly happi- 
ness at home. I will try to do some good in my genera- 
tion, and yet be happy. I will forget that I ever had 
any higher aspiration than to tread the beaten tracks. I 
will try to be useful in my small way — at home." 

This half-regretfuUy, even with her bright head rest- 
ing on his Shoulder, her lovely eyes looking up at him 
with an almost worshipping fondness. 

<<And you will help me to lead a good life, will you 
noty Elizabeth?'' he asked eamestly. 

"I will be your slave /* she said, with a stränge blend- 
ing of scom and pride — scom of herseif, intensest pride 
in him. **I will be your dog, to fetch and carry; the 
veriest drudge in your parish work, if you like. I can 
fancy our life: in the dreariest parsonage that was ever 
built, a wild waste of marsh and fen round about us, a 
bleak straggling street of hovels for our town, not a 
decent habitation within ten miles of us, only the poor 
with their perpetual wants, and ailments, and afHictions. 
I can fancy all this, and yet my life would be spent in 
paradise — ^with you!" 

Sweet fooling in which lovers delight! Doubly sweet 
to Malcolm Forde, to whom it was so new. 

"My dearest and best," he said, smiling at her 
enthusiasm, "I will forgive you the marshes and fens; 
that is to say, we will not go out of our way to find 
them. But we will go wherever we are most wanted." 

"To a nice manufacturing town, for instance, where 
there will be a perpetual odour of soap-boiling and size- 
making, and soot blowing in at all our Windows." 

"Perhaps to such a town, darling; but I would find 
you a nest beyond the odours of soap-boiling." 

"Or if you have set your heart on a mission to the 
Dog-rib Indians, or the Maoris, or the Japanese ^ I will 
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go with you. Why should I have less courage than that 
noble creature, Lady Baker? Indeed, on reflection, I 
think I should rather like such an adventurous existence. 
If one could go about in a yacht, now, and convert the 
heathen, it would be really nice." 

"I will not risk a life so precious to me. No, dearest, 
we will be content with a narrower sphere. After all, 
perhaps a clergyman who has a wife may be of more use 
than a bachelor in an English parish; she can be such a 
valuable ally if she chooses, almost a second seif/' 

"I will choose to be anything that you order me to 
be/' she answered confidently. 

"But, O, my darling, are you really in eamest?" he 
asked in his gravest tone, scrutinising the uptumed face 
with a serious searching gaze. "For pity's sake, Eliza- 
beth, do not fool me! You have told me that you are 
fitful and inconstant. If — if — this love, which fills my 
soul with such a fond delight, which changes the whole 
scheme of my existence in a moment, — if, on your part, 
it is only a brief fancy, bom perhaps of the very idle- 
ness and emptiness of your life, let us forget every word 
that we have said. You can trust me, darling; I shall 
not think less of you for being self-deluded. Consider 
in time whether it is possible for you to change; whether 
the kind of life which you speak of so lightly would not 
really seem dismal and unendurable to you when you 
found yourself pledged to go on living it to the end of 
your days; whether there is not in your heart some 
hankering for worldly pleaiäures and worldly triumphs: a 
longing which might grow into a regret when you had 
lost all hope of them for ever. To marry me is to accept 
a life that must be lived chiefly for others. My wife must 
be a lay sister of charity." 

"Have I not told you that I will be your slave?" she 
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answered; and then withdrawing herseif suddenly from 
his arms, ''O, I begin to understand " she said, with a 
deeply wounded air; "it is I who have been offering 
myself to you» not you to me, and you are trying to find 
a polite mode of rejection. Why are you not more 
candid? Why nothumiliate me at once by saying» ^Really, 
Miss Luttrell, your readiness to sacrifice yourself is most 
obliging, only I do not happen to want you'?" 

"Elizabeth, you know that I love you with all my 
heart and mind." 

"Do youl No, I cannot believe it; I have wished 
it too much; no one ever obtained anything so ardently 
wished for. It is not in nature that I should be so happy." 

"If there is any happiness in being assured of my 
love, drink the draught freely. It is, and has been yours 
almost since the beginning of our acquaintance.'^ 

"There is more than happiness, there is intoxica- 
tion!" she answered in her fervent unmeasured fashion. 
"Not because you are handsome," she went on, with an 
arch smile; "for in that respect I am superior to you. 
It was not your face that won me. I love you because 
you seem to me so much above all other men; because 
you have dominion over me, in fact I did not think it 
could be so sweet to have a master.** 

"Say, rather, a guide and counsellor, dearest There 
shall be no question of dominion between us. I want 
your life to be as happy as mine will be in the pos- 
session of your love." 

"But I insist upon your being my master!" she an- 
swered impetuously. "I am not a creature to be guided 
or counselled; see how little influence papa has ever 
exercised over me with his mild bewaiiings and lament- 
ings, or Gertrude with her everlasting sermonising. Be- 
lieve me, I must be commanded by a being stronger 
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than myself. Even my love for you is slavish. See how 
litüe value I could haive set upon my dignity as a woman 
when I came out here to-night to make my supplication 
to you. But I did not mean to betray myself. I only 
meant to plead for the people of Hawleigh. You will 
not think me too contemptible, will you, Malcolm?'' 

The name was half whispered. It was the first time 
she had ever pronounced it 

^'Contemptible!" A lingering kiss upon the broad 
white brow made the rest of his answer. 

How long this kind of talk might have lasted is an 
open question, but at this moment Elizabeth's quick ear 
caught the sound of a footstep on the high-road. 

"It is papa, perhaps," she said nervously. "O, please 

^If you wish it, darling. But I may teil him every- 
thing to-moirow, may I not?" 

"To-morrow! That is so very sudden." 

"There can be no reason for delay, dearest Of 
course our marriage is an event in the future. I am not 
going to hasten that unduly. Though, as far as worldly 
matters go, I am in a position to marry to-morrow. But 
there should be no delay in letting your father know of 
our engagement'' 

''I suppose not Our engagement! How stränge that 
sounds! Do you really mean it, or will you write me a 
little note to-morrow moming recalling your ill-advised 
expressions of to-night?" 

'^Such a note is more likely to come from you than 
firom me. But one word, darling. What about this visit 
to Mrs. Chevenix? It can be put ofF, can it not, now?" 

''I hardly think so; auntie has made all her prepara- 
tions for me." 

"They cannot involve much." 

IS» 
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^'She would be so disappointed, and papa so angry; 
and there are my expectations, you know. One cannot 
fly in the face of fortune." 

<'My wife must be independent of expectations, dear. 
And London gaieties are not the best preparation for 
life in a parsonage among the fens/' 

''Do you thii^ not? I shall find out how hoUow and 
empty such pleasures are, and leam to despise them/' 

"That is according to circumstances. But as a matter 
of personal feeling, I would rather you did not go." 

"I only wish it were possible to slip out of the 
engagement; but I don't think it is; aunt Chevenix is so 
easily offended." 

"OfFend her then, dear, for once in the way." 

Elizabeth shook her head hopelessly. After the money 
that had been spent upon her dresses it would seem 
something worse than foUy not to wear them. They 
might have served for her trousseau perhaps, but she 
doubted if so much flouncing and trimming on the gar- 
ments of a country clergyman's wife would have satisfied 
Malcolm Forde's sense of the fitness of things. There 
was a white tuUe ball dress dotted about with tea-roses, 
a masterpiece of Miss March's, which she thought of 
with a tender regretfulness. O, the dresses ought really 
to be wom; and what a pity to ofTend aunt Chevenix for 
nöthing! 

"Very well," said Mr. Forde. "I see my tyranny is 
not to begin yet awhile. If you must go, dear, you must 
But it seems rather hard that our betrothal should be 
inaugurated by a Separation." 

"It will only be for a few weeks. And I am not 
going tili the end of the month." 

The footstep had approached and had passed the 
vicarage gate. It was not the Step of Mr. Luttrell, but 
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of some bulky farmer Walking briskly towards bis home- 
stead. 

''Good-night, dearestl" said Malcolm Forde, suddenly 
awakened to the recoUection that it was a cold March 
night, and that Elizabeth was beginning to shiver. "How 
inconsiderate of me to keep you Standing in the open 
air so long. Shall I take you back to the hall-door?'' 

''O, no; my sisters might see us, and wonder. I will 
run round by the orchard, and go in the backway/' 

"Very well, dear. They shall have no ground for 
wonderment after to-morrow. Good-nighf 

CHAPTER XIIL 

"For Destiny does not like 

To yield to men the hdin. 
And shoots bis thooghts by hidden nerves 

Throughout the solid reahn. 
The patient Dacmon sits 

With xx>ses and a shroud ; 
He has his way, and deals bis gifti«— 

But oors is not aUow'd." 

Very little slumber came to the eyelids of Elizabeth 
that night She had spent many a sleepless night of 
late; nights of tossing to and fro, and weary longing for 
the late-coming dawn; nights füll of thought and wonder 
about the dim stränge future, and what it held for her; 
nights füll of visions of triumphs and pleasures to come, 
or of sad longing for one dearer delight which was 
never to be hers — the love of that one man whom she 
loved. 

Veiy dÜferent were her thoughts and visions to-night 
He loved her. The one unspeakable blessing which she 
had for a long time deemed unattainable had dropped 
into her lap. He loved her, and she had given herseif 
to him for ever and ever. No more vague dreams of 
the triumphs that were to be won by her beauty, no 
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more half-childish imaginings of pleasures and glories 
awaiting her in the world she knew not On the very 
threshold of that dazzling region, just when success 
seemed certainty, Love dosed the gate, and she was to 
remain without, in the bleaker drearier world she knew, 
brightened only by that dear companionship. 

She had told him that the most dismal home to 
which he could take her would be a paradise, if shared 
with him; and she betieved that it would be so. Yet 
being a creature made up of opposites, she could not 
let Üie old dream go without a pang. 

"From my very childhood I have fancied that some- 
thing wondeiful wouJd happen to me, something as bril- 
liant and unexpected as the fate of Cinderella: and it 
all ends by my marrying a curatel" she said to herseif 
half wonderingly. "But then he is not like the common 
herd of curates, he is not like the common herd of 
mankind. It is an honour to worship him." 

And then by and by she thought: 

^'I wish I had been a Russian empress, and he my 
serf. What a delight to have chosen him fiom his base- 
bom brotherhood, and placed him beside me upon the 
throne; to have recognised all that makes him noble, in 
spite of his surroundings; to have been able to say, "I 
give you myheart and soul, and all this northem worldM'^ 

An empress could afiford to make a bad match. It 
was a bad match. Even witii all the glamour of this 
new delight upon her, she did not attempt to disguise 
this fact 

''I am glad he has money of his own/' she mused. 
'^We can at least have a nicely-fumished house — ^what 
a comfort to have modern iuniiture after our ancient 
rubbish! — and silver like papa's. And I daresay Mal- 
colm will give me money enough to dress nicely, in a 
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simple parson's-wifeish way. I shall have to work very 
hard in bis parish, of course, but it will be for his sake, 
and that will sweeten everything/' 

She thought of Lord Paulyn, and smiled to herseif 
at the idea of his disappointment Now that she had 
plighted her faith to some one eise she feit very sure 
that the Viscount had been desperately in love with her, 
and had only waited, with the insolence of rank and 
wealth, his own good time for telling her of his love. It 
would be not unamusing, if she met him in London, to 
lead him on a little, to the point of an ofTer even, and 
then crush him by the Information that she was ''en- 
gaged." And it would be still more agreeable some day 
in the happy future, when she was Malcolm Forde's 
wife, to teil her husband how she had refused a Coronet 
for his sake. 

She remembered that foolish wager of her pearl neck- 
lace. Diana was welcome to the bauble, and even to 
any touch of spiteful triumph which she might feel in 
her sister's acceptance of so humble a destiny. "But 
they can hardly crow over me if Lord Taulyn makes me 
an ofTer, and I refuse him/' she said to herseif. 

Was she not utterly happy in the first flush of her vic- 
tory, having won the thing she had longed for? Almost 
utterly, perhaps; but even with the intoxication of that de- 
light there was mingled a vague notion that she had been 
foolish, that the world — her own small world — would 
laugh at her. She had carried her head so high, had 
protested, not once but a hundred times, that, come 
what come might, she would never throw herseif away 
upon a curate. What a storm of anger and ridicule 
must she needs encounter from Mrs. Chevenix, when- 
ever that worldly-wise matron should be informed of her 
infatuated conduct! That defiant spirit, which so ofiten 
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had flouted the Chevenix, quailed and shrunk to-night at 
the thought of the stormy scene that was likely to foUow 
such a revelation. 

**But surely I am the mistress of myself/' she thought. 
"It is myself I am giving away. And papa is not up to his 
eyes in debt, or in danger of dying in a workhouse un- 
less I make a rieh marriage. And if I am a little better- 
looking than my sisters, and the sort of girl people say 
ought to make a success in life, is that any reason why 
I should not be happy riiy own way, unutterably happy 
with the man I love so dearly, and to be loved by whom 
is like the beginning of a new lifel" 

It will be seen therefore that even in the hour of 
vifctory Elizabeth was not unconscious of having thrown 
herseif away. She had been miserable without Mr. 
Forde's love; but she was quite aware of the price her 
devotion to him was to cost her, The phantasmal opera- 
boxy and town-house, and country-seats, and carriages, 
and saddle-horses faded slowly from before her eyes, 
like a ghostly procession of this world's brightest glories, 
melting for ever into shadow-land. The worldly half of 
her soul suffered a pang at parting with these pomps 
and vanities. 

"They do not constitute happiness, I know," she re- 
flected; "but I have thought of them so long as a part 
of my future life, that it does seem just a little diflGicult 
to imagine the future without them." 

And then she remembered the dark eyes looking 
down at hers; the grave low voice speaking words of 
love, sweeter words than she had ever thought to hear 
from the lips of Malcolm Forde. She remembered these 
thingSy and the pomps and vanities seemed as nothing 
when weighed against them. 

"Thank God that he loves mel" she said to herseif. 
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^What do I care if other people are disappointed or 
maliciousl I will be happy my own way." 

In spite of this resolution she feit strangely nervous 
next moming at breakfast, when she met the family 
circle, about which there seemed somehow to be a lurk- 
ing air of suspicion, though nobody could have reason 
to suspect She had slipped quietly in from her noctumal 
excursion, and had gone up to her own room unob- 
served; whence she sent a message to the drawing-room 
by one of the servants, to tlie effect that she had a head- 
ache, and could not come down to prayers. 

^l hope your headache is gone," said Diana, with the 
lukewarm solidtude of a relative. 

"Thanks; yes, I think so." 

"A headache is scarcely a subject for thought," re- 
marked Gertrude; "one has or one has not a headache." 

"There are such things as nervous headaches," said 
Elizabeth carelessly. 

"Which I have always regarded as another name for 
affectation," replied Gertrude. 

"But you're not eating a crumb of anything, Lizzie," 
. exclaimed Blanche; "and you're so pale, and have such 
a heavy look about the eyes." 

"I did not sleep much last night; and as for break- 
fast, I have always considered it a most uninviting meal 
— ^perpetual eggs, and rashers, and dry toast, and Dun- 
dee marmalade. Give me another cup of tea, please, 
Gerty; I am feverishly thirsty. And I am sure, if we are 
on Üie subject of looks, I cannot congratulate you on 
your appearance this moming; you look as if you had 
been crying half the night." 

Gertrude flushed crimson to this accusation. 

"I do not deny that Mr. Forde's announcement of 
last night was a blow to me," she said. "We have 
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worked so long togethery and I had leamt to look upon 
him almost as a brother." 

Elizabeth smiled to herseif as she looked into her 
tea-cup. She was wondering how Gertrade would like 
to look upon him quite as a brother; that is to say, a 
brother-in-law. 

^The idea of his going out as a missionaryl'^ ex- 
claimed Blanche , spreading marmalade on her bread- 
and-butter. ''It sounds Low Church, somehow, to xaeJ' 

^1 wonder what his successor will be likef" specu- 
lated Diana. '^Good-looking and gentlemanlike, I trust" 

''And not a horrid married man with a herd of 
brats/' said the flippant Blanche. 

''Blanche, I do not consider it consistent either with 
Christian principles or the preservation of your health, 
to put marmalade on your bread-and-butter to such an 
extent as you are doing!" said Gertrude with a house- 
keeper's eye to waste. 

"I suppose we shall see no more of Mr. Forde tili 
just as he is going away, and then perhaps we shaU 
only get his card with P.P.C. in the comer," remarked 
Diana listlessly. She had already begun to put Mr. 
Forde out of her mind, as a thing of the past 

Elizabeth smiled again, with bent head, a happy 
triumphant smile. The smile of a heart which held no 
regret for a possible Coronet; a heart which was filled 
to the very brim with love for Malcolm Forde, and joy- 
ful pride for having won him. She was thinking how 
soon they were likely to see him again, and how ollen. 
He was hers now; her vassal. Yes, he, the saint, the 
demigod, had assumed an earthly bondage. She had 
talked, in her foolish childish rapture, of being his slave; 
but she meant to make him hers. 

"I wish I could get out of the visit to auntie, as be 
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wishes/' she thought ''If Blanche could go in my place, 
for instance. But my dresses wouldn't fit Blanche; and 
perhaps it would be as well for me to see the world a 
little before I bid good-bye to it, drain the cup of plea- 
sure to the dregs, and find out how vapid the draught is/' 

This was an easy way of settling the question; but 
the fact is that Elizabeth Luttrell, having looked forward 
during the last four years to the unknown delights of a 
London season, was hardly disposed to relinquish so 
much pleasure, even for the sake of the man she loved 
better than all the rest of the world. She was a girl 
who thought she had a right to obtain everything she 
wished for, and even to serve two masters if she pleased. 

She appeared unusually restless during the interval 
between breakfast and luncheon; wandered out into 
the garden and orchard, and came back to the house 
with her hair blown about by the bleak March wind; sat 
down to the piano, when that instrument was available, 
and sang a little, and played a little, in her usual desul» 
tory manner; took up a book from the table, only to 
fling it down impatiently five minutes afterwards; and 
every now and then went to the window, and stood 
looking absently across the lawn. 

"One would suppose you expected somebody, Lizzie," 
said Diana; "you do fidget so abominably, and stare out 
of the window so continually." 

"You may suppose it, if you like." 
"Has Lord Paulyn come back to Ashcombef' 
"I know nothing of his lordship's movements.'* 
"Indeed, I thought he was about the only person in 
whom you were interested, and I began to think you had 
received private intelligence, and were on the watch for 
lum." 
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'^I am not on the watch for him, nor do I care if I 
never see him again." 

"What a change! But how about your wager in that 
case?" 

"My wager! what, the pearl necklace, you meani Of 
course you knew that was the merest nonsense." 

"What! are you going to back out of itl I thought 
it was a serious challenge." 

"Take the necklace, if you like. I don't think I 
shall ever wear it, and I have other things of poor 
mamma's." 

"But does that mean that you confess yourself beaten 
— that you promised more than you feel yourself able to 
perform r' 

"Have it so, if you like. You put me in a passion 
that night, and I said anything, only to annoy you. But 
I shall never be Lord Paulyn's wife." 

"What a death-blow for poor auntie! She had set 
her heart upon having a niece in the Peerage. Her De- 
brett would have opened of its own accord — like the 
book Thackeray speaks of — at the article Paulyn." 

The sisters were dawdling over their luncheon, when 
they heard a footstep on the gravel, and anon a ring at 
the hall-door. Blanche, the agile, dashed to a window 
in time to recognise the visitor. 

"Now, whoever do you suppose it is, girls?" she 
cried. "Guess!" 

Nobody appeared able to solve the enigma, although 
Elizabeth's fast-beating heart told her the visitor's name. 

"Mr. Forde!" cried Blanche. 

"He has come to teil papa, no doubt," said Gertrude, 
taking a hasty survey of the table, to see that the mid- 
day med made a respectable appearance, and then going 
straightway to the dining-room door, to intercept the 
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visitor. "Papa is in his study, dear Mr. Forde," she 
Said, shaking hands with him; "but do come in first and 
have a little luncheon. — ^Blanche, ring for some fresh 
cutlets." 

"No, thank you, Miss Luttrell. I never take any 
luncheon. And I do particularly want to see the Vicar." 

"But I told him everything, and he is so grieved." 

"I don't think you can have told quite everything," 
he answered, with a stolen look at Elizabeth, who was 
Standing just within the doorway, and a little smile, "and 
I hope we shall be able to overcome his grief. I will 
go to him at once, and look in upon you young ladies 
in the drawing-room afterwards " 

"Now, remember, we shall expect you," said Ger- 
trude, with her reverential air, hardly sorry that he had 
been proof against the temptation of the hot cutlet, 
which had been a somewhat speculative offer; since there 
might or might not be a section of the "best end of the 
nedc" in reserve in the larder. 

"What delightful manners!" she said, as she went 
back to her place at the table; "no assumption of good- 
ness, no consciousness of possessing a loftier nature than 
the common herd." 

"Why, you wouldn't have him stalking about in a 
surplice, or expounding the Scriptures on the doorstep, 
would you, Gerty?" cried the irreverent Blanche. "I 
don't see why sinners should be the only people with 
decent manners." 

"Hold your tongue, child; you are incapable of un- 
derstanding such a nature as his. You can gaze upon 
that saintly brow without one thrill of emotion." 

"I certainly shouldn't offer mutton-cutlets to people 
with saintly brows; I have more sense of the fitness of 
things," replied the uncrushable youngest 
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Elizabeth said nothing. She was subject to long 
lapses of silence in the Company of her sisters. Thej 
were so little worth the trouble of conversation. And 
now she had sweet thoughts that filled her mind while 
they were babbling, — a new wealth of happiness. He 
had come to speak to her father, to offer himself as her 
husband: and afterwards he would come to the drawing- 
room, and she would know the result 

''Suppose papa should reject him/' she thought with 
alarm. '^I know how aunt Chevenix preached to him 
about Lord Paulyn, and the brilliant future before me. 
But, thank Heaven, papa is not mercenary; so long as 
he is not disappointed in his dinners, he is sure to take 
things easily." 

The four girls repaired to the drawing-room soon 
after this, and Gertrude skirmished round the room, 
making a clearance of litter — books that had been flung 
down anywhere, work-baskets overtumed, fl3ring sheets of 
music; and having done this» seated herseif at her own 
particular little table, with its neatly-kept Dorcas basket, 
and began to tear calico. Elizabeth subsided into her 
favourite chair by the fire, and did nöthing, after her 
wont — nothing, except look at the clock on the mantel- 
piece every now and then, wondering how long the in- 
terview would last 

<<What a time they arel" Blanche exclaimed at last, 
with a yawn. ''I should have thought, as papa knew all 
about it, the/d have made shorter work of the busi- 
ness." 

"If you would employ yourself, Blanche, you would 
have less time for idle speculations of that kind,'' said 
Gertrude severely; "but the whole weight of the Dorcas 
basket is allowed to fall on my Shoulders." 

^Thafs the worst of being bom too good for this 
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World, my dear Gerty; people are sure to impose upon 
you." 

The door was opened at this moment, and Mr. Forde 
came in, and crossed the room to Elizabeth's place by 
the fire, and planted himself on the hearih-rug by her 
side, towering above her as she sat in her low chair, and 
looking down at her with a tender smile. The sisters 
stared at him wonderingly. There was an air of appro- 
priation in the manner of his greeting, grave and sub- 
dued as it was. 

"All has ended happily," he said in a low voice, as 
they shook hands. "You will meet with no Opposition 
from your father." 

"Have you told papa everythingl" asked Gertrude, 
watching the two with jealous eyes. 

"Everything." 

**And he is very sony, is he not?" 

"A little disappointed perhaps, but hardly sony." 

"Disappointed, yes, of course. He had hoped you 
would stay with us at least three years. How I wish he 
could have persuaded you to change your mind!" 

"Suppose I have changed my mindl" said Mr. Forde, 
smiling at her anxiety. "Suppose I have found an in- 
fluenae powerfal enough to make me forego my most 
cherished ambition?" 

**I don't quite understand," faltered Gertrude, look- 
ing from him to Elizabeth with a blank dismayed look. 
"You seemed to have made up your mind so completely 
last night. What can have happened since then to make 
you waverl" 

"Wonderful things have happened to me since last 
night. All my thoughts and dreams have undergone a 
revolution. I have discovered that a life at home can 
be sweeter to me than I ever dreamed it could be — tili 
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last night; and it must be my endeavour to find a useful 
career for myself at home." 

Gertrude grew deadly pale. Yes, she understood it 
all now. He was looking down at Elizabeth while ' he 
spoke — looking down at her with love unspeakable. It 
was clear enough now. Elizabeth was to have this price- 
less boon flung into her lap — ^Elizabeth, who had done 
nothing to deserve it. 

"I want you to accept me as your brother, Gertrude," 
Said Mr. Forde; "and you, Diana, and you, Blanche. I 
mean to do my best to supply the place of the brother 
you have never had." 

"There was the baby," said Blanche, with a matter- 
of-fact air; "such a poor wee thing! — christened Wilmot 
Chevenix Trelawney, and died half an hour afterwards. 
Such a waste of good family names!" 

Mr. Forde held out his hand as he made this offer 
of brotherly affection, but no one took it Diana gave 
a little laugh, and got up from her seat to look out of 
the window. Gertrude stood like a statue, looking at 
the Curate. 

"You seem surprised by my news, Miss Luttrell," he 
said at last, Struck by her singular manner. 

"I am more than surprised," said Gertrude, "after 
the things I have heard my sister say — after some things 
that you have said yourself, too. However, I suppose 
one ought never to be surprised at anything in this 
World. I hope you may be happy, Mr. Forde; but I do 
not remember ever having heard of so unsuitable a 
match." 

She said this with calm deliberation, having just suf- 
ficient self-command to keep the tempest of angry feel- 
ings pent up in her breast for the moment; and having 
delivered herseif of this opinion, lefl the room« 
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"It will be for us to find out that, won't it, LizzieV* 
Said the Curate, looking after her wonderingly. "Your 
eldest sister hardly accepts our new relationship in so 
pleasant a spirit as I hoped she would have shown to- 
wards me." 

"Perhaps she wanted you for herseif," said Elizabeth, 
with a scomful laugh. ''She has made no secret of 
worshipping you." 

"Diana, Blanche, we are to be good friends, I hope?" 
This with a kind of appeal to the two others, who this 
time responded warmly enough. 

"Believe me there is no one we could like better 
than you," said Diana. 

"Fm sure we doat upon you," cried Blanche. **I 
may say it now you are going to be my brother. But, 
you see, we were taken a little aback at first, for Eliza- 
beth is the beauty of our family, and there has been so 
much talk with aunt Chevenix and one and another 
about the grand marriage she was to make; so it does 
seem ratker a come-down, you know." . 

"Blanche!" exclaimed Elizabeth furiously. 

"Don't I say that we all doat upon him)" expos- 
tulated Blanche. "But however good your family may 
be, you know, Mr. Forde, and however independent your 
Position, and all that kind of thing, a curate isn't a vis- 
count, you know; and after Lord Paul)m's attentions — " 

"Blanche! If you don't hold your tongue — " 

"Don't be angry with her," pleaded Malcolm. "I 
can forgive Lord Paul)m for having admired you, and 
your family for expecting all mankind to bow down and 
worship you, so long as you can forgive me for having 
made you disappoint them." 

Diana beheld her with wonder. Had worldly ambi- 
tion, had a boldly-declared heartlessness come to so poor 
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an end as this? But when Diana and Blanche were alone 
together presently, Elizabeth having gone into the garden 
to see her lover off, with a rapid appropriation of her 
rights as his affianced, the younger sister shook her head 
sagely. 

"How blind you must be, Di!" she said. "I knew 
all about it ever so long ago. She was always madly in 
love with him. I have heard her say such things!'' 

"I used to fancy she liked him a little once, but I 
thought Lord Paulyn had put all that out of her head, 
and that she had set her heart upon becoming a Tis- 
countess." 

''Elizabeth is a mixture/' said Blanche sententiously; 
''one moment the most mercenary being in the world, 
and the next like that classic party, with a name some- 
thing like Sophia, ready to throw herseif off a rock for 
love. Ifll be rather nice, though, to have Mr. Forde for 
a brother, won't it, Dir' 

''It would have been nicer to have had a viscount," 
responded Diana. 

In the bleak garden once more, the March winds 
buffeting them, the daffodils waving at their feet, the 
world a paradise. 

"Was papa veiy much surprisedl" inquired Eliza- 
beth. 

"Yes, darling; more surprised than I had expected 
to find him, for he had evidently leamed to consider 
Lord Paul)m almost your plighted lover." 

"How absurd!" cried the girl with a little toss of her 
head; "such an idea would never have entered papa's 
mind of itself. He is not a person to have ideas. But 
aunt Chevenix talked such rubbish, just because Lord 
Paulyn came here a good deal. I suppose this was 
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about the only place he had to come to, on the da3rs he 
didn't hunt" 

"I think there would be a few more houses open to 
him within a radius of ten miles, although he does not 
bear a very high character/' said Mr. Forde gravely. 

"Perhaps. However, he seemed to like Coming 
here," replied Elizabeth carelessly. "I am sorry he has 
not a good character, for he is not at all a bad-natured 
young man, although one is apt to get tired of his 
Society aller an hour or so. You are not going to be 
jealous of him, I hope?" 

''I should be very jealous of any farther friendship, 
of any farther acquaintance even, between him and my 
future wife. He is not a good man, believe me, Eliza- 
beth. There are things I cannot possibly teil you, but 
he is known to have led a bad life. I Üiink you must 
know that I am not a coUector of scandal, but his char- 
acter is notorious." 

"You were jealous of him that Sunday at lunch, 
Malcolm," she said in her childish way, clinging to his 
arm with a timid fondness. "I saw you scowling at us, 
and I was prouder of your anger than I was of his ad- 
miration; and then you kept away, and I saw no more 
of you for ages, and I thought you a monster of coldness 
and cruelty." 

"Yes, dear, I was savagely jealous; and, O, my 
darling, promise me that there shall be no more in- 
timacy between that man and you. I hate the idea 
of this visit to your aunt's, for that reason above all. 
You will meet him in town, perhaps; you will have 
aunt Chevenix by your side, dropping her worldly poi- 
son into your ear. Will you be deaf to all her argu- 
ments? Will you be true and pure and noble in spite 

ofher?" 
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"I will be nothing that you disapprove," said Eliza- 
beth; and then with a little burst of truthfulness she 
went on, "Do trust me, Malcolm. I only want just one 
little peep at the world before I bid it good-bye for ever 
— the World about which I have dreamed so much. It 
will be only for a few weeks." 

"Very well, dear, I will trust you. If you could not 
pass scatheless through such an ordeal, you would be 
hardly worthy of an honest man's love. My dearest 
treasure, I will hazard you. I think I can trust you, 
Elizabeth. But if you cannot come back to me pure 
and true, for God's sake let me never look upon your 
face again.'' 



END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Two soub, alas, dwell in my breast: the one struggles to separate itself 
Irom the other. The one clings with obstinate fondness to the world, with organs 
like cramps of steel; the other lifts itself majestically from the mist to the realms 
of an exalted ancestry." 

A SUNNY aftemoon in the second week of May, one 
of those brilliant spring days which cheat the dweller in 
cities, who has no indications of the year's progress 
around and about him — no fields of newly-sprouting 
com, or hedges where the blackthom shows silvery- 
white above grassy banks dappled with violets and prim- 
roses — into the belief that summer is at band. The 
Citizen has no succession of field birds to serve for his 
time-keepers, but he hears canaries and piping bull- 
finches caroUing in balconies, perhaps sees a flower-girl 
at a street-comer, and begins to think he is in the month 
of roses. 

It seemed the month of roses in one small drawing- 
room in Eaton-place-south — a back drawing-room and 
of the tiniest, with a femery of dark green glass, art- 
fuUy contrived to shed a dim religious light upon the 
Chamber, and at the same time mask the view of an 
adjacent mews — the daintiest possible thing in the way 
of back drawing-rooms, fumished with chairs and dwarf 
couches of the pouff species, covered with cream-coloured 
cretonne and befrilled muslin; a coffee-table or two in 
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convenient comers; the dock on the maroon-velvet- 
covered mantelpiece, a chubby Cupid in turquoise S^vres 
beating a drum; the candelabra, two other chubby blue 
bantlings struggling under their bürden of wax-candles; 
curtains of maroon velvet and old Flemish lace half 
Screening the fire in the low steel grate. Ensconced in 
the most luxurious of the pauffs^ with her feet on the 
tapestried fender-stool (a Joint labour of the four Luttrell 
girls)y and a large green fan between her face and the 
glow, sat Elizabeth LuttrelL She was not alone. Aunt 
Chevenix was writing letters at her davenport in the 
front drawing-room; the swift flight of her quill pen 
might be heard ever and anon in the rearward Chamber; 
and Reginald Paulyn was sitting ä cheval upon a smaller 
pouff^ rocking himself sofüy to and fro, to the endanger- 
ment of the castors, as he discoursed. 

'^Come now, Miss Luttrell, I want you to like Mrs. 
Cinqmars/' he said, in an argumentative tone. "She 
may not be quite what you'd call good style — " 

"I know very little of good or bad style," interrupted 
Elizabeth, in a somewhat contemptuous tone; <<your 
World is so new to me. But certainly Mrs. Cinqmars 
has haidly what that French secretary of legation I went 
in to dinner with the other night called Vair du /au" 
bourgJ* 

"Well, no, perhaps not; dresses a little too much, 
and indulges rather too freely in slang, perhaps. But 
she's the most kind-hearted creature in the world; gives 
the best parties out — not your high-and-mighty nine- 
o'clock dinners, with cabinet ministers and ambassadors 
and foreign princelings, and so forth, but carpet dances, 
and acting charades, and Impromptu suppers, and water 
parties. You go to her house to amuse yourself, in 
short^ and not to do the civil to a lot of elderly fogies 
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with Orders at their button-holes, or to talk politics with 
some heavy swell whose name is always cropping up in 
the Times leaders." 

"Who is Mr. Cinqmaxsl" inquired Elizabeth with a 
supercilious air. 

"Henri du Chätelet de Cinqmars. Born a Belgian, 
of a French-Canadian father and an English mother — 
thaf 9 his nationality. Made his money upon various 
stock exchanges, and continues so to make it, only ex- 
tending his Operations now and then by bupng up a 
steamboat line, or something in that way. A man who 
will burst up some of these days, no doubt, and pay 
ninepence or so in the pound; but in the mean time he 
lives very decently at the rate of twenty thousand a year« 
He has literary proclivities, too, and is editor and pro- 
prietor of the Ring^ a weekly paper in the sporting and 
theatrical interests, with a mild flavour of the Age and 
the Satirtsty which you may or may not have seen.'' 

"I never look at newspapers," said Elizabeth; "but 
pray why are you so anxious tiiat I should like your 
Mrs. du Chätelet de Cinqmars?" she asked, lowering her 
fan and gratifying the Viscount with an inquiring gaze 
from her brilliant eyes, more than ever brilliant since 
she had drunk the sparkling cup of London pleasures. 

"Because she's the nicest person you could possibly 
have for a chaperon. Ah, of course, I know/' answering 
her glance in the direction of the busy letter-writer, whose 
substantial form was visible in the distance; "your aunt 
is a plucky old party, and can stand a good deal of 
knocking about for a veteran, but I think she'd knock 
under if she tried Mrs. Cinqmars' work: that blessed 
little woman shows up at every race in Great Britain — 
from Pontefract to the Curragh — and at every regatta; 
and in the autumn you find her at Hombourg or Baden, 
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gambling like old boots. Now, if you would only put 
yourself under her wing," concluded Lord Paulyn per- 
suasively, "you'd stand some chance of seeing Life." 

"Thank you very much; but I think I have seen 
enough in the last five weeks to last me for the re- 
mainder of my existence. Mrs. Cinqmars is a most good- 
natured person, no doubt; she called me *my dear' half 
an hour after I'd been introduced to her; and I won't 
be so rüde as to say that she's not good s^le; but she's 
not my style, and I shouldn't care about knowing her 
more intimately. Besides, papa wants me at home, and 
I am really anxious to go back." 

She smiled to herseif with a pensive smile; thinking 
what reason she had for this anxiety; thinking of the 
quiet country town, the gray old Norman church, with 
its wide aisles and ponderous Square tower — the church 
along whose bare arched roof Malcolm Forde's deep 
voice echoed resonantly; thinking of that widely-different 
life, with its sluggish calm, and that it would be very 
sweet to go back to it, now that life at Hawleigh 
meant happy triumphant love, and Malcolm for her 
bond-slave. 

But, in the mean time, this other and more mun- 
dane existence, with its picture-galleries, and gardens 
botanical or horticultural putting forth their first fioral 
efforts, its dinners and d^jeuners and kettledrums and 
carpet dances, was something more than tolerable to the 
soul of Elizabeth. She had made a success in her aunt's 
circle, which was by no means a narrow one, and had 
received adulation enough to tum a stronger brain; had 
found the cup of pleasure fiUed to overflowing, and new 
worshippers ever3n¥here she appeared. Had Mrs. Chevenix 
been a step or two higher on the nicely-graduated plat- 
form of society, Miss Luttrell might have been the belle 
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of the season; as it was, people talked of her as the 
beautiful Miss Luttrell, a country dergyman's daughter, 
a mere nobody, but a nobody whom it was a solecism 
not to have met. 

She accepted this homage with an air of calm in- 
difference, something bordering even upon arrogance 
er superciliousness, which told well for her; but in 
her secret soul she absorbed the praises of mankind 
greedily. 

She showed herseif an adept in the art of flirtation, 
and had given so much apparent encouragement to Lord 
Paulyn, tiiat, although she had been only five weeks in 
town, her engagement to that young nobleman was al- 
ready an estabHshed fact in the minds of people who 
had seen them together. But she was not the less con- 
stant to her absent lover; not the less eager for his brief 
but eamest letters. She looked forward to her future 
without a pang of regret — with rapturous anticipation, 
rather, of a little heaven upon earth with the man she 
adored. But she thought at the same time that her 
chosen husband was a peculiarly privileged being, and 
that he had need to rejoice wiüi a measureless joy in 
having won so rare a prize. 

"If he could see the attention I receive here, he 
might think it almost stränge that I should love him 
better than all the rest of the world," she said to 
herseif. 

"Going back to Hawleigh!" cried Lord Paulyn aghast. 
"Why, you mustn't dream of such a thing tili after the 
Goodwood week! I have set my heart on showing you 
Goodwood." 

"What is Goodwood?" asked Elizabeth, thinking it 
might be some new kind of game — an improvement 
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upon croquet perhaps; '^and when is the Goodwood 
weekl" 

"Towards the end of July." 

'^In July; that would never do. I must go home in 
a fortnight at the latest" 

**Why, your aunt told me you were Coming up for 
the season!" 

^My aunt had no right to say anything of the 
kind." 

"O, but ifs positively absurd," exclaimed the Vis- 
county ^ going back just when therell be most people in 
town, and to such a dingy old hole as Hawleigh. What 
possible necessity can there be for your retuming? Mr. 
Luttrell has your three sisters to take care of him. He'U 
do well enough, I should think." 

"O, yes, I daresay he will get on very well," said 
Elizabeth, thinking of another person who had written 
lately to inquire, rather seriously, whether the few weeks 
were not nearly over, whether she had not had ample 
time already for her brief survey of a world whose 
pomps and vanities she was going to renounce for ever, 
only thereby conforming to the pious promises of her 
godfathers and godmothers, which her own lips had 
ratified at her confirmation. 

"Come, now," said Lord Paul3m, retuming to the 
Charge, ''do let me arrange an alliance between you 
and Mrs. Cinqmars. She's just the kind of person with 
whom you could enjoy yourself. She has a box on the 
grand-stand at Epsom and Ascot every year — ^I shouldn't 
wonder if she had bought the freehold of them — and 
always takes a brace of pretty girls with her. If you 
would only let her drive you down to the Derby now, 
to-morrow week, Fll be responsible for your having a 
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delightful day; and TU be in attendance to show you 
everything and everybody worth seeing." 

''Thanks. I don't Üiink my aunt cares for Mrs. 
Cinqmars." 

"Your aunt is about a Century behind the times; 
but perhaps Flora — Mrs. C. — hasn't been civil enough 
to her. Let me drive you and Mrs. Chevenix down to 
Fulham this aftemoon. Tuesday's her day for receiving, 
and you'll see no end of nice people there. I'll send my 
groom for the drag, and take you through the Park in 
good Style." 

A four-in-hand seemed to Elizabeth the glory and 
triumph of the age; and there was nothing particular in 
the Eaton-place programme for this aftemoon. 

"I should like it very well," she said, brightening, "if 
auntie would consent" 

"O, rU soon settle that," replied Lord Paulyn, rising 
from his pouffy and going into the next room. 

Mrs. Chevenix, after a little diplomatic hesitation 
consented to everything except the drag. 

"No young lady, with a proper regard for her reputa- 
tion, can ride on the box-seat of a four-in-hand, unless 
the coachman is her brother or her husband." 

"Fm very glad Fm not the first, in this case," said 
Lord Paulyn; "and I certainly mean to be the second, 
if I can." 

These were the plainest words the Viscount had yet 
spoken, and they moved the spirit of aunt Chevenix with 
exceeding joy, albeit she knew that her niece was engaged 
to Mr. Forde. 

"If you really wish us to visit Mrs. Cinqmars — and 
you know, dear Lord Paul)m, there is very little I would 
not do to oblige you," she said, with a matemal air — 
"Fll take Lizzie down to the Rancho in the brougham, 
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and you can join us there if you like. Mrs. Cinqmars 
has called upon me several times, and I have not retumed 
her Visits. She seems a very good-natured litüe person; 
but, you See, I am getting an old woman, and don't care 
much about cultivating new acquaintance." 

Thus Mrs. Chevenix, who would have nin herseif into 
a fever in the pursuit of an unknown countess. 

Lord Paulyn waived the question of the drag regret- 
fuUy. 

"My horses haven't been as fit as they are to-day 
since they came from grass," he said, "but Fll drive 
down alone. What time will you starti It's just four; 
Mrs. Cinqmars is always in füll force from five to six." 

"If you'U be kind enough to ring the bell, Pll 
Order the carriage for a quarter to five. I shall have time 
to dress after IVe finished my letters for the general 
post." 

"Can't think how any one can write letters, now 
weVe got the telegraph," said Lord Paulyn, staring in 
amazement at aunt Chevenix's bulky despatches; "I 
always wire." 

"But if you were in love, and separated from the 
object of your affectioni" suggested Mrs. Chevenix, 
smiling. 

"I should wire; or if I had something uncommonly 
spooney to say, I might spell it backwards in the second 
column of the Times, I don't know how to write a 
letter; indeed, Pm not at all clear that I haven't for- 
gotten how to write long-hand altogether^ I keep my 
betting-book in cipher; and when I send a telegram, I 
always dictate the message to the post-office clerk." 

"But I should have thought now, with respect to your 
racehorses, the telegraph S3rstem might be dangerous. 
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There are things you want to keep dark, as you call it, 
are there not?" 

"Of course there are. But weVe got our code, my 
trainer and I, and our own private names for every brüte 
in my stable. Got a message this moming: 'Bryant and 
May taken to the bassoon/ By which I know that Ve- 
suvian, a two-year-old I was backing for next year, has 
been run out of her wind in some confounded trial, and 
is musical." 

"Musical!" 

"Yes, ma'am; a roarer, if you want it in piain 
EngHsh." 

"Dear me, how provokingl" said Mrs. Chevenix, with 
a sympathetic countenance, but with not the faintest idea 
what the Viscount meant. 

Elizabeth consented to the Rancho business languidly. 

"Fd rather stay at home and finish my novel," she 
Said, looking at an open novel lying on one of the 
pouffs, "You can't imagine what an exciting chapter you 
interrupted, Lord Paulyn; but of course I shall go if 
auntie likes. Auntie has such an insatiable appetite for 
Society." 

Mrs. Chevenix raised her eyebrows, and regarded her 
niece with admiring wonder. "Who would ever imagine 
the child had been reared in a Devonshire vicarage!" she 
exclaimed, as Elizabeth sat fanning herseif, an image of 
listless grace. 

"Who would have supposed Venus came out of the 
sea!" replied the Viscount "She didn't look weedy, or 
Sandy, or shell-fishy, that ever I heard of; but came up 
smiling, with her hair combed out as neatly as the tails 
and manes of my fiUies. And as to nistic bringing-up, 
there was that young woman in the play — Lady Teazle, 
you know. See how she carried on." 
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The Viscount departed after this, happy in the pro- 
spect of meeting Elizabeth an hour later in the happy 
hunting-grounds of the Rancho, perhaps the best field 
for flirtation within three miles of Hyde-park-comer. 

"Elizabeth/* exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, when they 
were alone, with an air of almost awful solemnity, ''there 
is a Coronet lying at your feet, if you have only the wis- 
dom to pick it up. I am not going to make any com- 
plainty or to express my opinions, or to say anything in 
disparagement of that person. I have kept my feelings 
upon that subject locked within my breast, at any cost 
of pain to m3rself. But if, when you have looked around 
you, and seen what the world is made of, you can be 
so infatuated as to persist in your mad course, I can 
only pity you." 

"Don't take the trouble to do that, auntie. I can imagine 
no higher happiness than that which I have chosen. A 
Coronet is a grand thing, of course, with all the other 
things that go along with it. I am not going to pretend 
that I don't care for the world and its pleasures. I do 
care for them. I have enjoyed my life in the last three 
weeks more than I thought it possible that life could be 
enjoyed. I fear that I have an infinite capacity for 
frivolity. And yet I shall be proud to surrender all 
these things for the love of the man I have chosen." 

"The man you have chosen!" repeated Mrs. Chevenix, 
with a shiver. "My dearest Lizzie, is there not a shade 
of indelicacy in the very phrasel" 

"I can't help that," answered Elizabeth coolly; "I 
know that I did choose him. I chose him out from all 
creation for the lord of my life, worshipped him in secret 
when I thought he was indifferent to me; should have 
died of a broken heart, I believe, or at any rate of mor- 
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tification and disappointment, if he had never retumed 
my love." 

This was a bold declaration intended to extinguish 
aunt Chevenix at once and for ever. 

''My poor child/' said the matron, shaking her head 
with a deploring air, **I am inexpressibly grieved to hear 
you speak in that wild manner of such a person as your 
father's curate. A man in that position cannot afford 
to be loved in 4hat exaggerated way. A grande passton 
is out of keeping among people with limited incomes 
and their career to make in the world. With people of 
established position it is different, of course; and though 
I might smile at such an infatuation, were you to enter- 
tain it for Lord Paulyn, I could hardly disapprove. You 
and he would be as far removed from the vulgär herd 
of engaged persons as a prince and princess in a fairy 
tale, and might safely indulge in some little extrava- 
gance." 

"You need fear very little extravagance on my part 
if Lord Paulyn were my accepted lover " answered 
Elizabeth, with a C3mical laugh. ''Imagine any one 
mated to that prosaic being, with his slang and his stable 
talk!" 

''In spite of those small drawbacks — which, after all, 
are natural to his youth and open-hearted disposition — ^I 
believe him to be capable of a most devoted attachment 
I have Seen him gaze at you, Elizabeth , in a way that 
made my blood run cold when I considered that you 
were capable of trampling upon such a heart for the 
sake of a Scotch curate* However, I will say nothing," 
concluded Mrs. Chevenix with heroism, afler having said 
all she wanted to say. 

In half-an-hour the two ladies were dressed, and on 
their way to Fulham; Elizabeth enveloped in a fleecy 
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cloud of whitenessy with gleams of lustrous mauye here 
and there among her drapery, and a mauve feather in 
her white-chip hat, gloves faultless, parasol a gern: a 
tollet whose finishing touches had been fumished by the 
well-fiUed purse of Mrs. Chevenix. The matron herseif 
was resplendent in bronze sllk, and an imposing blue 
bonnet. They had put on their riebest armour for the 
encounter wiüi Mrs. CinqmarSy a lady who spent her llfe 
in tr3rlng to dress-down her acquaintance. 



CHAPTER IL 

" Applaus« 
Waits on success; the fickle multitude, 
like the Ught straw that floats along the stream, 
Glide with the current still, and follow fortune." 

FuLHAM is a neighbourhood of infinite capabilities. 
It is ahnost impossible to know the ultimate boundaries 
of a region to which nature seems to have hardly yet 
assigned any limit; from squalid streets of six-roomed 
houses, to splendid places surrounded by park-like 
grounds; from cemeteries and market-gardens — bare ex- 
panses of asparagus or tumips, where the atmosphere is 
rank with decaying garden stuffs — ^to arenas reserved for 
the competition of the fleet-footed and strong-armed of 
our modern youth, and to shady groves dedicated to the 
slaughter of the harmless pigeon; from newly-built red- 
brick mansions hiding themselves coyly within high walls, 
and darkened by the shade of immemorial cedars. Ful- 
ham has stomach for them all. Queer little lanes still 
lead the explorer to unknown (or at least to him un- 
known) tracts of inland country; and on that wild shore 
between the bridges of Putney and Hammersmith there 
axe far-spreading gardens and green lawns which a 
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worldly-minded person might long for as the paradise of 
his departed soul. 

The Rancho was one of these places by the river; 
a house and grounds which, after belonging to a titled 
owner, had sunk to gradual decay under undistinguished 
and incapable tenants; and, at last, Coming into the 
market for a larger price than speculators were inclined 
to give, had, after hanging on hand for a long time, 
been finally bought a dead bargain by Mr. Cinqmars. 

This gentleman, being amply provided with funds — 
whether his own or other people's was, of course, a 
minor question — and being, moreover, blest with a wife 
who had a taste, set to work to remodel the house, 
which was old and not capacious, and altogether in that 
condition in which it is cheaper to pull down than to 
rebuild. Mr. Cinqmars, however, left the lower reception 
rooms, which were fine, almost untouched, only widening 
the Windows in the drawing-room to the whole width of 
the room, and putting a glass roof to the billiard-room, 
which could be replaced by an awning in warm weather, 
or thrown open to the sky on starlit summer nights. On 
each side of these central rooms he built a commodious 
wing, in rustic wood-work, after the model of a Mexican 
farmhouse in which he had once spent a week during 
his travels. All round the house he put a wooden 
verandah, ten feet wide, and paved with cool blue and 
Cream coloured tiles; and having done this he fumished 
all the rooms in the purest rustic fashion — with light 
woods; pastoral Chintzes scattered with violets and prim- 
roses; no draperies to the Windows, which were amply 
shaded by Venetian blinds within'and Spanish hoods 
without; very few carpets, but oak floors polished to dis- 
traction, and Indian matting in the passages. It was a 
house that was built apparently for etemal summer, but 
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was yet so contrived as to be extremely comfortable 
when March winds were howling round the verandah, or 
an April snowstorm drifting against the glass roof of the 
billiard-room. On a real summer's day it was distract- 
ingly delightful; and to retum from its light and airy 
Chambers to the dingy Square rooms of a London house 
a mere packing-case set upon end m a row of other 
packing-cases — was not conducive to the preservation of 
a contented mind. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars were people who could 
not have lived in a house that was not better than every- 
body eise's house. They were people who lived upon 
their surroundings; their surroundings were themselves, 
as it were. If anybody asked who Mr. Cinqmars was, 
his friends and admirers plunged at once into a glowing 
description of the Rancho, or demanded with an air of 
amazement how it came to pass you had not seen his 
horses in the park — high-stepping bays, with brass- 
mounted hamess. There was a place in Scotland too, 
which Mr. Cinqmars spoke of somewhat vaguely, and 
which might be anything, from half a county down to 
half-a-dozen acres. He was in the habit of promising 
his acquaintance good shooting on that domain; but in 
the hurry and pressure of modern life these promises 
are rarely fulfilled. Every man's autumn is mortgaged 
before the spring is over; there is nothing safer than a 
liberal dealing out of general invitations in June or 

Juiy. 

Mrs. Cinqmars was at home every Tuesday through- 
out the London season, and to be at home with Mrs. 
Cinqmars meant a great deal. The grounds of the 
Rancho were simply perfect — ancient gardens, with broad 
lawns gently sloping to the water; lawns whose deep and 
tender herbage had b^en cultivated for ages; forest trees 
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which shut out the world on every side except that noble 

curve of the river which made a shallow bay before the 

Windows of the Rancho; cedars of Lebanon spreading 

their dusky branches wide above the shadowy sward. 

Mrs. Cinqmars did not to any great extent affect gaudy 

flower-beds — ^parallelograms of scarlet geranium and cal- 

ceolaria, silver-gray leafage, and potting-out plants of the 

pickling-cabbage order — or ribbon bordering. Are mot 

these things common to all the world) Instead of these, 

she had masses of rough stonework and young forests of 

fem in the shady comers of her grounds, and a regiment 

of century-old orange-trees in great green tubs, ranged 

along a broad walk leading down to the river. Her 

grounds were shady realms of greenery, rather than showy 

parterres. She had her hot-houses and forcing-pits some- 

where in the background, and all her rooms were adomed 

to profusion with the choicest flowers; but only in the 

rose season was there much display of colour in the 

gardens of the Rancho. Then, indeed, Mrs. Cinqmars' 

lawn was as some fertile Valley in Cashmere, and the 

very atmosphere which Mrs. Cinqmars inhaled was heavy 

with the odours of all the noblest and choicest families 

among the rose tribe — arcades of roses, roses climbing 

skyward upon iron rods, temples that looked like gigantic 

birdcages overrun with roses, roses everywhere — for a 

brief season of glory and delight, the season of fresh 

strawberry ices, and mature but not overgrown white- 

bait 

On these her days, Mrs. Cinqmars kept open house 
from five p'clock upwards. There was a great dinner 
later in the evening, but by no means a formal banquet, 
for the men who came in moming-dress to lounge re- 
mained to dine; mature matrons, whose bonnets were as 
things immovable, were permitted to dine in that kind 

17* 
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of headgear; there was a general air of Bohemianism 
about the Rancho; billiards were played tili the suzmner 
daylight; the sound of cabs and phaetons, dog-carts and 
Single broughamSy Startled the slumbering echoes in the 
Fulham lanes between midnight and sunrise; the goddess 
of pleasure was worshipped in a thorough-going unqua- 
lified manner, as intense as the devotion which inspired 
human sacrifices on the shrine of moon^d Ashtaroth. 

In fine weather, when the sun was bright and the air 
balmy, and only occasional shivers reminded happy 
idlers that an English climate is treacherous, Mrs. Cinq- 
mars delighted to receive her friends in the garden. In- 
numerable arm-chairs of foreign basket-work were to be 
found in snug little comers of the grounds; tiny tables 
were ready for the accommodation of teacups or ice- 
plates. Champagne and claret-cup were as bounteously 
provided as if those beverages had been running streams, 
watering the velvet lawns and meandering through the 
groves of the Rancho. Wenham's clear ice was as plen- 
tifiil as if the Thames had been one solid block firom 
Thame to Nore. There was no croquet. In this, as in 
the flower-beds, Mrs. Cinqmars had been forestalled by 
all the World. But as a Substitute for this universal re- 
creation, Mrs. Cinqmars had imported all manner of 
curious games upon queer little tables with wiry mazes, 
and bells and balls, at which a good deal of money and 
a still larger amount of the manufacture of Piver or 
Jouvin were lost and won on that lady's Tuesdays. The 
chätelaine herseif even was not insensible to the offer- 
ings of glovesj she had indeed an insatiable appetite for 
that commodity, and absorbed so many packets of apricot 
and lavender treble buttons from her numerous admirers, 
that it might be supposed that her husband, while lavish- 
ing upon her every other luxury, altogether denied her 
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these emblems of civilisation. But as Mrs. Cinqmars 
was never seen in a glove which appeared to have been 
wom more than half-an-hour, it may be fairly imagined 
that her consumption of the article was large. Taking 
a moderate view of the case, and supposing that she 
wore only three pairs per diem, she would require more 
than a thousand pairs per annum, and this last straw in 
the expenses of her sumptuous toilet may have broken 
Mr. Cinqmars' back. However this might be, Mrs. Cinq- 
mars was singularly successful in all these small games 
of Chance, tempered by skill, and did a good deal of 
ladylike speculation upon various races into the bargain, 
whereby Öie glove-boxes, not paltry toys made to hold 
half-a-dozen or so, but huge caskets of carved sandal 
wood, with partitions for the divers colours, were never 
empty. Young men were seen approaching her through 
the groves of the Rancho armed with dainty oblong 
packages, their humble tribute to the goddess of the grove, 
tribute which she received with a business-like coolness, 
as her due. There were malicious people who hinted 
that Mrs. Cinqmars was not inaccessible to larger ofFer- 
ings; that diamond bracelets, ruby crosses, emerald ear- 
rings, which were not the gifts of her husband, had found 
their way to her jewel-cases; but as Mr. Cinqmars was 
exorbitantly rieh, this was of course a fabrication. Only 
there is an order of goddesses somewhat insatiable in 
the matter of tribute; goddesses who, on being suddenly 
possessed of the Koh-i-noor, would that instant languish 
for the Star of the South, as a pendant theteto. 

Upon this particular aftemoon in May the air was 
balmy, and the sun unseasonably warm, for it is only 
the fond believer in idyllic poets who expects genial 
weather in May; and the grounds of the Rancho were 
gay with visitors, brightly-costumed groups scattered here 
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and there in the shade; a perpetual crowd hovering 
about the footsteps of Mrs. Cinqmars as she moved to 
and fro among her guests, so delighted to see every one; 
a cheerful chatter of many voices, and a musical jingle 
of tea-spoons mildly suggestive of refreshment 

Mrs. Cinqmars was a little woman, with intensely- 
black eyes and long black hair — hair which she wore 
down her back, after the fashion of a horse's tail, and 
which reached ever so far below her waist — hair which 
she delighted to tie with bright-coloured ribbons. She 
was a woman who afifected brilliant colours, and as she 
flashed here and there amidst the greenery, had some- 
thing the air of a gorgeous paraquito from some far 
southem isle. 

Her hair and her eyes were her strong points, and 
to come within the ränge of those tremendous orbs was 
like facing a battery of Lancastrians. They dealt min 
across the open country, bringing down their quarry at 
a terrific distance. To be able to stand the blaze of Mrs. 
Cinqmars' eyes, was to be case-hardened, tried in the 
fire of half-a-dozen London seasons. For the rest, she 
was hardly to be called a pretty woman. Her com- 
plexion was sallow; and as she wished to have the free- 
hold and not a short lease of whatever beauty she pos- 
sessed, she was wise enough to refrain from the famous 
arts of our modern Medea, Madame Rachel Levison. 
Her small hands and feet, coquettish costumes, brilliant 
eyes, and luxuriant hair, she considered all-sufficient for 
the subjugation of mankind. 

She received Mrs. Chevenix and her niece with eflfu- 
sion: so kind of them to come, and so on. And she 
really was glad to see them. They belonged to a 
class which she was peculiarly desirous to cultivate, the 
eminently respectable — not that she for her own part 
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liked this order of beings, or would for worlds have had 

her parties composed of such alone; but ä little leaven 

might leaven the whole lump, and Mrs. Cinqmars was 

quite aware that the mass of her society did require such 

leavening. Not that Mrs. Cinqmars was herseif in any 

manner disreputable. She had never been accused of 

carrying a flirtation beyond the limits which society has 

prescribed for a young matron; she was known to be 

devoted to her husband and her husband's interests; and 

yet the friends and flatterers she gathered around her 

were not the choicest fruit in the basket; they were 

rather those ever-so-slightly-speckled peaches which only 

fetch a secondary price in the market The class with 

which Mr. Cinqmars shared the glories of his wealth and 

State was that class which seems by some natural affinity 

to ally itself with the wealthy parvenu — second-rate au- 

thors, newspaper men, and painters, fastish noblemen, 

military men with a passion for amateur theatricals, and 

so on; touie la houtique^ as Mrs. Cinqmars observed. 

Mr. Cinqmars had a two-hundred-ton yacht of notori- 
ous speed and sailing capacity, which assisted him in 
the cultivation of youthful scions of the aristocracy, 
whose presence imparted a grace to the dinner-parties 
and kettledrums at the Rancho; but it happened, un- 
fortunately, that the youthful scions were for the most 
part impecunious, and did not materially advance Du 
Chätelet's interests. It was not often that Mr. and Mrs. Cinq- 
mars were so fortunate as to cultivate such an acquaint- 
ance as Lord Paulyn, and the friendship of that wealthy 
nobleman had been a source of much gratification to 
' both husband and wife. Reginald Paulyn liked the easy- 
going style of the Rancho; liked to feel himself a god 
in that peculiar circle; liked to be able to flirt with 
agreeable young women who were not perpetually 
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beneath the piercing eye of a calculating parent or 
guardian, to flirt a little even, in a strictly honoorable 
manner, with Mrs. Cinqmars herseif; to play billiards tili 
the Summer stars grew pale, or to gamble in moonlit 
groves where the little bells on the be-wired and be- 
numbered boards tinkled merrily ander the silent night 
Lord Paul3m liked to enjoy himself without paying any 
tax in the shape of ceremony, and the Rancho ofifered 
him just this kind of enjo3rment He, too, had his yacht, 
the Pixy; so there was sympathy between him and the 
adventurous Du Chitelet, who had crossed the Atlantic 
in a half-decked pinnace of thirty tons, and discovered 
the source of the Nile for his own amusement, before 
any of the more distinguished explorers who have made 
themselves known to fame, according to his own ac- 
count of his various and interesting career. 

"I like the Rancho, you know," the Viscount would 
remark to his friends, with a condescending air; "ifs 
like a little bit of Hombourg on the banks of the 
Thames; and Cinqmars isn't half a bad fellow — a little 
loud of course, 3rou know; and so is Mrs. C; and one 
needn't believe a large percentage of what either of 'em 
says. But I rather like that kind of thing; one gets sur- 
feited with good manners in the season." 

To these happy hunting-grounds, the Viscount was 
peculiarly desirous to introduce Elizabeth. It was all 
very well calling three or four times a week in Eaton- 
place, and whiling away a couple of hours under the 
eye, or within reach of the ear, of Mrs. Chevenix; but 
the lover's soul languished for a closer communion than 
this, for tite-a-tite rambles under the forest-trees at Ful- 
ham; for a snug little comer on board Mrs. Cinqmars' 
bärge, when she gave her great water-parties up the 
river, between Hampton lock and Henley; for waltzes in 
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the rustic drawing-room, where half-a-dozen couples were 
wont to have the floor to themselves late in the night 
after the Cinqmars' dinners. The Viscount's chances of 
meeting his beloved in society were not numerous. His 
circle was not Mrs. Chevenix's circle, and it annoyed him 
to hear of dinners and balls to which Elizabeth was 
going, the dinners of wealthy professional men or com- 
mercial magnates, just outside the boundary of his patri- 
cian World. The Rancho offered an open field for their 
frequent meeting, and it was for this reason that the 
Viscount desired to bring about an alliance between 
Elizabeth and Mrs. Cinqmars. 

Miss Luttrell accepted that lady's enthusiastic wel- 
come with her usual coolness, and allowed her aunt to 
descant alone upon the charms of the Rancho grounds, 
and her astonishment at finding so large a domain on 
the very edge of London. Lord Pauljoi had arrived 
before them, and was ready to carry off Elizabeth at 
once to explore the beauties of the place. 

"I know you're fond of old trees," he said, "and you 
must see Mrs. Cinqmars' cedars." 

Flora Cinqmars Ic^oked after the two with an air of 
enlightenment. So Lord Pauljoi was sweet upon that 
handsome Devonshire girl people talked so much about 
The discovery was not an agreeable one. Mrs. Cinq- 
mars liked her friends best while their affections were 
disengaged; and no doubt, if Lord Paulyn married, there 
would be an end of an acquaintance which had been 
very useful to her. She was not, however, an ill-natured 
person, so she gave her graceful Shoulders a careless 
little shrug, and resigned herseif to the inevitable. 

"I suppose I had better be civil to the girl," she 
thought; "and if he cuts us after he is married, I can't 
help it. But perhaps he'U hardly do that if he marries 
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a parson's daughter, though he might if he took up with 
some heavy swell, who'd nin her pen through the list of 
his bachelor acquaintances, and put her veto on all the 
nicest people." 

Elizabeth found Mrs. Cinqmars' aftemoon by no 
means disagreeable. There were plenty of pleasant 
people and well-dressed people, a few eccentric toilets, 
pour se dtvertiry a good many people with a certain kind 
of literary or artistic distinction, a mere effervescence of 
the hour, perhaps, — a temporary sparkle, which would 
leave them as flat as yesterda/s unfinished bottles of 
Champagne by next season, but which for the moment 
made them worth seeing. Then there were the grounds, 
pink and white horse-chestnuts in their Whitsuntide glory, 
and the river running swiftly downward imder the wester- 
ing sun. 

Lord Paulyn tried his uttermost to keep Elizabeth 
to himselfj to beguile her into lonely walks where he 
could pour forth the emotions of his soul, which did not 
express themselves in a particularly poetical manner at 
the best of times; but Elizabeth was anxious to see the 
celebrities, and a good many people were anxious to see 
her, as a celebrity in her own peculiar line, by reason 
of her beauty; so Lord Paulyn was thwarted in this 
desire, and was fain to be content with keeping his 
place at her side, whether she sat or walked, against all 
comers. 

"I never do seem able to get five minutes' quiet talk 
with you/' he said at last, almost savagely, when Mrs. 
Chevenix had joined them, and was tallang of going 
back to town. 

"I really cannot imagine what you can have to say 
that can't quite as well be said in a crowd as in soli- 
tude," answered Elizabeth coldly. 
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She gave him these little checks occasionally, not 
quite forgetting that she was the plighted wife of an- 
other man — a fact which she had begged her aunt to 
teil Lord Paulyn, and which she fondly supposed had 
been imparted to him. Secure in the idea that the Vis- 
count had been made acquainted with her position, or 
at any rate serenely 'indifferent to that gentleman's feel- 
ings, she enjoyed her new life, and permitted his atten- 
tions with a charming carelessness, as if he had been of 
little more account than an ajßfectionate Skye terrier. It 
was one of the prerogatives of her beauty to be admired, 
and she was worldly-wise enough to know that her posi- 
tion in her aunt's circle was wondrously enhanced by 
Lord Paul)m's very evident subjugation. He had as yet 
neither committed himself, nor alarmed her, by any 
direct avowal; she had taken care to keep him so com- 
pletely at bay as to prevent such a crisis. 

And even in the midst of all these pleasures and 
excitements, in this atmosphere of adulation, her heart 
did yeam for the lover from whom she was parted; for 
the light of those dark steadfast eyes; the grasp of that 
strong hand, whose touch thrilled her soul; for the sound 
of that eamest voice, whose commonest word was sweeter 
than all other utterances upon this earth. She did think 
of him; yes, in the very press and hurry of her new life, 
and still more deeply in every chance moment of repose 
— even to-day under those wide-spreading chestnuts, 
beside that sunlit river. How doubly, trebly, unutterably 
sweet this life would have been could she but have 
shared it with him! 

"If some good fairy would change the positions of 
the two men," she thought childishly, "and make Mal- 
colm Lord Paulyn, what a happy creature I should be!" 

And then she was angry witii herseif for thinking so 
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base a thought Had she not won mach more than the 
World in winning himl 

'*He knows that I am not good, that I am just the 
very last of women he ought to have chosen, and yet he 
loves me. I am proud to think of that. I should have 
hardly valued his love if he had only chosen me because 
I was good and proper, and a suitable person for his 
wife," she argued with herseif. 

Mrs. Cinqmars entreated her new friends to stay to 
dinner. There were a great many people going to stay, 
really pleasant people. Mr. Burjoyce the fashionable 
novelist, and Mr. Macdufif the Scotch landscape painter, 
whose Ben Lomond was one of the pictares of the year; 
and Lord Paul3m had promised to stay if Mrs. Chevenix 
and Miss Luttrell would stay, whereby it would be pe- 
culiarly cruel of them to depart But Mrs. Chevenix 
was inflexible; she was not going to make herseif cheap 
in Society which she feit to be second-rate, however cool 
the Champagne cup, however soft the sward on which 
she trod. 

"You are very good," she said; "but it is quite im- 
possible. We have engagements for this evening." 

Lord Paulyn hereupon began to talk of the Derby. 

"I want to get up a party, Mrs. Cinqmars," he said, 
"or you shall get it up if you like, as you're a top- 
sawyer at that kind of thing. Suppose I lend you my 
drag, and you can ask Mrs. Chevenix, and Miss Luttrell, 
and myself, and a few other nice people; and Cinqmars 
and I will tool the team, eh 9 wouldn't that be rather 
jollyl" 

Mrs. Cinqmars opined that it would be charming — 
if dear Mrs. Chevenix would go. 

Dear Mrs. Chevenix beheld a prospect of being 
choked with dust, and blinded by a blazing sun, er 
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chilled to the marrow by an east wind, and was not 
elated. And after all it might be almost wiser to let 
Elizabeth go to the races with this rather fast Mrs. Cinq- 
mars, without the restraint of any stemer chaperon. It 
might bring matters to a crisis. 

"He can't propose to her if Fm always at her elbow," 
thought the sagacious matron. "I am hardly equal to 
the fatigue of a Derby day " she said; "but if Mrs. Cinq- 
mars would not think it too much trouble to take care 
of Elizabeth—" 

Mrs. Cinqmars protested that she would be charmed 
with such a Charge. Elizabeth's eyes sparkled: a race- 
course was still an unknown pleasure, one of the many 
mysteries of that brilliant world which she desired to 
know by heart before she bade her long good-bye to it. 

So, after a little discussion, it was settled that Miss 
Luttrell was to go to Epsom in the drag with Mrs. 
Cinqmars. 

"But I must See you between this and to-morrow 
week," exclaimed that lady, who, perceiving in which 
quarter the wind lay, was resolved to make the best of 
the Situation, and establish herseif in the good graces of 
the future Viscountess. "I have a carpet-dance on 
Friday evening; you really must come to me, Mrs. 
Chevenix. Now pray don't say you are füll of engage- 
ments for Friday night." 

"We are to dine in the Boltons," hesitated Mrs. 
Chevenix; "we might possibly — " 

"Drive on here afterwards," cried Mrs. Cinqmars; "of 
course you could. Remember you are to be with me on 
Friday, Lord Paulyn." 

"I shall certainly come, if — " 

"If Miss Luttrell comes. It's really too bad of you to 
make me feel how little weight my influence has. Good- 
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bye, if you positively won't stay to dinner. I must go 
and say good-bye to those blue-and-white young ladies 
yonder." 

And with a sweeping continental curtsey, Mrs. Cinq- 
mars flitted away in her befrilled-muslin draperies, and 
wonderful cheny-coloured satin petticoat with its organ- 
pipe flutings, and flying ebon tresses — a figure out of a 
fashion plate. 

^I've told Captain Callender to drive the drag hörnte/' 
Said the Viscount; ''I thought perhaps you'd be charitable 
enough to give me a seat in your brougham, Mrs. 
Chevenix." 

The third seat in Mrs. Chevenix's brougham was 
entirely at his disposal, not a very roomy seat; he was 
carried back to town half smothered in silk and muslin, 
but very well contented with his position nevertheless. 

"Are you going to some very tremendous set-out 
this evening?" asked Lord Paulyn as they drove home- 
wards. 

"We are not going out at all, only I didn't feel in- 
clined to accept Mrs. Cinqmars' invitation, so I had 
recourse to a polite fiction," answered Mrs. Chevenix. 

"And I am particularly engaged to finish that novel 
in which you interrupted me so ruthlessly this moming," 
Said Elizabeth. 

"But the novel need not prevent your dining with 
US this evening, if you have no better engagement," 
rejoined Mrs. Chevenix. 

"If I have no better engagementi As if I could 
have a better engagement." 

"You might have a better dinner, at any rate. I can 
only promise you our everyday fare," answered the 
matron, secure in the possession of a good cook. 

She had made a mental review of her dinner before 
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hazarding the invitation: spring soup, a salmon trout, 
an infantine Shoulder of lamb, a sweetbread, a goose- 
berry tart, and a parmesan Omelette. He would hardly 
get a better dinner at his club; and had doubtless seen 
many a worse at Ashcombe. 

"I should like to come of all things," said the Vis- 
count "And if you'd like to hear Patti this evening, 
rU send my man to MitchelPs for a box while we dine/' 
he added to Elizabeth. 

To that young lady the Italian Opera-house was still 
a scene of enchantment 

"I cannot hear Patti too often," she said; "I should 
like to carry away the memory of her voice when I turn 
my back upon the world." 

"Tum your back upon the world!" echoed Lord 
Paulyn. "What do you mean by that? You're not 
thinking of going into a convent, are youl" 

"She is thinking of nothing so foolish," said Mrs. 
Chevenix hastily. 

"No; but tiie world and I will part Company when 
I go back to Devonshire." 

"O, but you're not going back in a hurry. You 
must stop for Goodwood, you know. She must stop 
for Goodwood, mustn't she, Mrs. Chevenix 1" 

"I should certainly like to take her down to Brighton 
for the Goodwood week." 

"Yes, and I would have the drag down, and drive 
you backwards and forwards." 

"My holiday must come to an end before July," 
said Elizabeth; and then tuming to her aunt, she said 
almost sternly, "You know, aunt, there is a reason for 
my going back soon." 

"I know of no reason, but your own whims and 
follies," exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix impatiently; "and I 
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know that I made all my arrangements for taking you 
back to Devonshire early in the autumn, and not before 
that time." 

Elizabeth's smooth young brow darkened a little, 
and she was silent for the rest of the drive; but this 
was not the first indication of a temper of her own 
with which the damsel had favoured Lord Paulyn, and 
it by no means disenchanted him. Indeed, by a stränge 
perversity, he liked her all the better for such evidences 
of high spirit 

"I shall find out the way to break her in when once 
she belongs to me," he thought cooUy. 

The little dinner in Eaton-place-south went off very 
gaily. Elizabeth had recovered her serenity, and was 
elated by the idea of a night with Patti and Mozart. 
She went to the piano and sang some of the airs from 
Don Gtavanni while they were waiting for dinner; her 
fresh young mezzo-soprano sounding rieh and füll as the 
voices of the thrushes and blackbirds in the grounds of 
the Rancho. She jwas füll of talk during dinner; criti- 
cised Mrs. Cinqmars and the Rancho with a little dash 
of cynicism; was eager for information upon the proba- 
bilities of the Derby, and ready to accept any bets 
which Lord Paulyn proposed to her; and she seemed to 
have forgotten the very existence of such a place as 
Hawleigh. 

Yet after the opera that night there was a little 
recrimination between the aunt and niece; there had 
been no time for it before. 

"I hope you have enjoyed your day and evening, 
Lizzie/' said Mrs. Chevenix as the girl flung ofF her 
cloaky and seated herseif upon a sofa in her aunt's 
dressing-room, with a weary air. "Fm sure you have 
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had attention and adulation enough this day to satisiy 
the most exacting young woman." 

"I hardly know what you understand by attention 
and adulation. If I have had anything of the kind, it 
has all been from one person. Lord Paulyn has not 
allowed me to say half-a-dozen words to any one but 
himself; and as his ideas are rather limited, it has been 
extreraely monotonous.'' 

"I should have supposed Lord Paul)m's attentions 
would have been sufficient for any reasonable young 
woman." 

"Perhaps. If she happened to be disengaged, and 
wished to secure him for her husband. Not otherwise. 
And that reminds me of something I wanted to say to 
you, auntie: you must remember my asking you to teil 
Lord Paul)m of my engagement to Mr. Forde." 

" Yes, I remember something of the kind." 

"But you have not told him." 

"No, Elizabeth, I have not," replied the matron, 
busy taking off the various bracelets in which she was 
wont to fetter herseif as heavily as an apprehended 
housebreaker, and with her eyes bent upon her work. 
"There are limits even to my forbearance; and that I 
should introduce you to society, to my friends, with 
that wretched engagement stamped upon you — labelled, 
as it were, like one of the pictures in the Academy — is 
something more than I could brook. I have not told 
Lord Paulyn, and I teil you frankly that I shall not 
waste my breath in announcing to any one an engage- 
ment which I do not believe will ever be fulfilled." 

"Whatl" cried Elizabeth, starting from her half- 
recumbent attitude, and Standing tall and straight before 
the audacious Speaker. "What! Do you think that I 
would jilt him, that after having pined and hungered 
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for his love I would wantonly fling it away? Yes, I will 
speak the truth, however you may ridicule er despise 
me. I loved him with all my heart and soul for a year 
before he told me that my love was not all wasted 
anguish. I was breaking my heart when he came to 
my rescue, and translated me from the lowest depths 
of despondency to a heaven of delight. Do you think 
that after I have sufTered so much for his sake I would 
trifte with the treasure I have won?" 

'^Please don't stand looking at me like Miss Bate- 
man in Leah" said aunt Chevenix, with an ease of 
manner which was half-assumed. "I think you are the 
most foolish girl it was ever my misfortune to be con- 
nected withy and I freely admit that it is hardly safe to 
speculate upon the conduct of such an irrational being. 
But I will nevertheless venture to prophecy that you 
will not marry your curate, and that you will marry 
some one a great deal better worth having." 

"I will never see Lord Paul)m again. I will go 
back to Hawleigh to-morrow/' said Elizabeth. 

"Do just as you please," replied Mrs. Chevenix 
cooUy, knowing that Opposition would only inftame the 
damseFs pride. 

"Or, at any rate, I shall teU Lord Paulyn of my 
engagement" 

"Do, my dear. But as he has never spoken of his 
regard for you, the Information may appear somewhat 
gratuitous." 

Elizabeth stood before her silent, lost in thought 

To tum and fly would be the wisest, safest course. 
She feit that her position was a false one; dangerous 
even, with some small danger; that Lord Paulyn's at- 
tentions, conmionplace as they might be, were attentions 
she, Malcolm's plighted wife, had no right to receive. 
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She knew that all these garish pleasures and dissipations 

which occupied her mind from moming tili night were 

out of harmony with the life she had chosen; the fair 

calm future which she dreamed of sometimes, after 

falling asleep wom out by the da/s frivolous labours. 

But to go back suddenly, after it had been arranged 

that she should remain with her aunt at leaSt a month 

longer, was not easy. There would be such wonderment 

on the part of her sisters, so many questions to answer. 

Even Malcolm himself would be naturally surprised by 

her impetuosity, for in her very last letter she had care- 

fully explained to him the necessity for her visit being 

extended until the second week in June. 

No, it was not easy to return to the shelter of 
Hawleigh Vicarage; and, on the other hand, there was 
her unsatisfied curiosity about the Derby, that one 
peculiar pleasure of a great race which had been de- 
scribed to her as beyond all other pleasures. Better to 
drain the cup to satiety, so that there might be no after 
longings. She would take care to give the Viscount no 
encouragement diuing the remainder of her brief career; 
she would snub him ruthlessly, even though he were a 
being somewhat difficult to snub. So she resolved to 
stay, and received her aunf s pacific advances graciously, 
and went to bed and dreamt of the Commendatore; and 
the Statue that stalked in time to that awful music — 
music which is the very essence of all things spectral — 
bore the face of Malcolm Forde. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^'Bianca's heart was colcUy frosted o'er 

With snows unmelting — an eternal sheet; 
But his was red within him, like the core 

Ofold Vesuvius, withperpetualheat; 
And oft he long'd intemsdly to pour 

His flames and ^lowing lava at her feet; 
But when his bummgs he began to spout, 
She stopp'd his mouth — and put the craür out." 

The Derby-day was over; an exceptionally brilliant 
Derby, run under a summer-like sky; roads gloriously 
dusty; westem breezes blowing; the favourite, a famous 
French horse, triumphant; everybody, except perhaps 
the book-men, and sundry other mistaken speculators, 
elated; Mrs. Cinqmars seeing her way to a twelvemonth's 
supply of Piver and Jouvin; Elizabeth also a considerable 
winner of the same species of spoil. 

The Viscount was not altogether delighted by the 
great event of the day. He had withdrawn his own 
entries two or three months ago, but had backed a 
Yorkshire horse, from Whitehall, somewhat heavily, 
sceptical as to the merits of the Frenchman. 

"It's all very well while he's araong French horses," 
he had said, "winning your Grand Prix, and that kind 
of thing; but let him come over here and lick a field 
of genuine English blood and sinew, if he can." 

The Frenchman had accepted the challenge, and 
had left the pride and glory of many a British stable 
in the ruck behind his flying heels. 

"Couldn't have done it if there wasn't English blood 
in him," said the Viscount grimly, as he pushed his way 
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within the sacred precincts to see the jockey weighed. 
"I wish Fd had some money on him." 

Instead of the pleasing idea of that potful of money 
which he might have secured by backing the French- 
man, Lord Paulyn had a cargo of gloves to provide 
for the fair speculators — whose eager championship of 
the stranger he had smiled at somewhat scomfuUy half- 
an-hour ago — to say nothing of far heavier losses which 
only such estates as the Paulyn domains could bear 
easily. 

"I shall pull up on Ascot," he thought, and was 
not sorry to resign the reins to Mr. Cinqmars during the 
homeward journey, while he abandoned his powerful 
mind to a close calculation of his chances for the next 
great meeting. He was a man with whom the turf was 
a serious business; a man who went as carefully into all 
the ins and outs of horse-racing, as a great financier 
into the science of the stock-exchange; and he had 
hitherto contrived to make his winnings cover all his 
Stahle expenses, and even at times leave a handsome 
margin beyond them. Above all things he hated losing, 
and his meditative brow, as he sat beside Mr. Cinqmars, 
bore a family resemblance to the countenance of the 
astute dowager when she gave herseif up to the study of 
her private ledger. 

Even Elizabeth's fresh young voice running gaily on 
just behind him did not arouse him from his moody 
abstraction. He had been all devotion during the drive 
to Epsom, and Miss Luttrell's coldness and incivility, 
which of late had been marked, had not been sufficient 
to repel or discourage him. What did he care whether 
she were civil or uncivill He rather liked those chilling 
airs, and angry flashes from brilliant eyes. They gave a 
charm and piquancy to her society which he had never 
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found in the insipid amiability of other women. What 
did it matter how she flouted himi He meant to many 
her, and she of course meant to many him. It was not 
to be supposed that any woman in her right mind would 
refuse such an offer. And in the mean while these cold- 
nesses, and little bitter speeches, and disdainful looks 
were the merest coquetries — a Benedick-and-Beatrice or 
Katherine-and-Petruchio kind of business. See how 
uncivil that fair shrew was at the outset, and how much 
she bore from her newly-wedded master afterwards. 
Lord Paulyn smiled to himself as he thought of Petruchio. 
"Fve got a trifte of that sort of stuff in me," he said to 
himself complacently. 

"What is the matter with Lord Paul)mr' asked Eliza- 
beth of Mrs. Cinqmars, when they were changing horses 
at Mitcham, and the Viscount's gloom became, for the 
first time, obvious to her. She had been too busy to 
notice him until that moment, agreeably employed in 
discussing the day's racing with a couple of cavalry 
officers, particular friends of Mr. Cinqmars, who were 
delighted with the privilege of instructing her in the 
mysteries of the turf. She had a way of being intensely 
interested in whatever engaged her attention for the 
moment, and was as eager to hear about favourites and 
Jockeys as if she had been the daughter of some York- 
shire squire, almost cradled in a racing stable, and 
swaddled in a horse-cloth. 

"Pm afraid he has been losing money," said Mrs. 
Cinqmars, as the Viscount descended to inspect his 
horses and refresh himself with brandy-and-soda. "He 
ought to have backed the foreigner. He does look rather 
glum, doesn't he^' 

"Does he mind losing a little moneyf' exclaimed 
Elizabeth incredulously. 
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"I don't think there are many people who Hke it,*' 
answered Mrs. Cinqmars, laughing. 

"But he is so enormously rieh, I should have thought 
he could hardly care about it I know that Lady 
Paulyn, his mother, is very fond of money; but for a 
young man to care — I should have thought it im- 
possible." 

"Very low, isn't it?" said Major Bolding, one of her 
instructors in the science of racing; "but rather a common 
weakness. So very human. Only ifs bad form to show 
it, as Paul)m does." 

"It's only rieh people who have a genuine afFection 
for money," remarked Mrs. Cinqmars; "a poor man 
never keeps a sovereign long enough to beeome attached 
to it" 

The examination of his team did not tend to im- 
prove the Viscount's temper. They had sustained 
various infinitesimal injuries irihe joumey to and from 
the eourse, so he refreshec* ^ ^ s Ai by swearing a little 
in a subdued manner at his ^ >oms, who had nothing 
to do with these damages, ^ d then eonsumed his 
brandy-and-soda in a sullen sk Aee, only replying to 
Mr. Cinqmars' lively remarks by reluetant monosyllables. 

"Can't you let a fellow alone when you see he's 
thinkingl" he exclaimed at last 

"I wouldn't think too much if I were you, Paulyn," 
Said Mr. Cinqmars, in his genial, happy-go-luekyr manner; 
"I don't believe youVe the kind of brain that ean stand 
it Fve made a point of never thinking sinee I was five- 
and-twenty. I go up to the City and do my work in a 
couple of hours with pen, ink, and paper; all my figures 
before me in blaek-and-white, not daneing about my 
brain from moming tili night, and from night tili morn- 
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ing, as some men let them dance. When Fve settled 
everything at my desk, I give my junior partner his 
Orders. And before Fve taken my hat ofif the peg to 
leave the office, Fve emptied my brain of all business 
ideas and perplexities as clean as if Fd taken a broom 
and swept it." 

"All very well while you're making money," said the 
Viscount, "but you couldnH do that if you were losing." 

"Perhaps not But there are men who can't make 
money without wearing their brains out with perpetual 
mental arithmetic, men who carry the last two pages of 
their banking-book pasted upon the inside of their heads, 
and are always going over the figures. Those are the 
men who go off their nuts by the time they're worth a 
million or so, and cut their throats for fear of dying in 
a workhouse. Come, I say, Paulyn, I know you're savage 
with yourself for not backing the foreigner, but you can 
put your money on him for the Leger, and come home 
that way." 

"Very likely, when there's five to four onhim!" cried 
the Viscount contemptuously. Then brightening a little, 
he inquired what was to be the Order of things that 
night at the Rancho. 

"WeVe a lot of i^eople coming to dinner at nine, 
or so, and I suppose my wife means a dance after- 
wards." 

"Like Cremome," said Lord Paulyn. "Mind your 
wife makes Miss Luttrell stay." 

"O, of course; we couldn't afford to lose the star of 
the evening. A fine girl, isn't she?" added Mr. Cinq- 
mars, glancing critically upwards at the figure in the 
front seat of the drag. 

"A fine girll" echoed the Viscount contemptuously; 
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"she's the handsomest woman I ever set eyes on, bar 
none." 

Lord Paulyn improved considerably after this, and 
when he went back to the box-seat took care that Major 
Holding had no farther opportunity of demonstrating his 
familiarity with the arcana of the turf. He engaged the 
whole of Elizabeth's attention, and was not to be 
rebufFed by her coldness, and took upon himself the 
manner of an acknowledged lover; a manner which was 
not a little embarrassing to the plighted wife of Malcolm 
Forde. 

"I must make an end of it as soon as possible," she 
thought. "I don't know that to-day's amusement has 
been worth the penalty I have to pay for it." 

The drag was crossing Clapham-common, an ad- 
miring crowd gazing upward at the patrician vehicle as 
it towered above wagonettes, barouches, landaus, han- 
soms, and costermongers' trucks, when Elizabeth gave a 
little Start of surprise at recognising a face that belonged 
to Hawleigh. It was only the rubicund visage of a 
Hawleigh farmer, a man who had a family pew at St. 
Clemenfs, and who dutifuUy attended the two Services 
every Sunday, with an apple-cheeked wife and a brood 
of children. He was one of a very hilarious party in a 
wagonette, a party of stout middle-aged persons of the 
publican order, who were smoking vehemently, and had 
wooden doUs stuck in their hatbands. She saw him look 
up and recognise her with ineflfable surprise, and im- 
mediately communicate the fact of her presence to his 
companions, whereat there was a general upward gaze 
of admiring eyes, more or less bedimmed by dubious 
Champagne. 

"Whafs the matter?" asked Lord Paulyn, perceiving 
that slight movement of surprise. 
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"Nothing. I saw a person I know in a wagonette; 
only Mr. Treby, a farmer who goes to papa's church; 
but I was surprised at seeing him here." 

"Not very astonishing; the Derby is a grand festival 
for provincials; and we are such an unenlightened set 
in the West, we have no great races. For a Yorkshire- 
man, now, there is nothing to see in the South. His 
own racecourses are as fine as anything we can show 
him here." 

Elizabeth was silent. She was thinking how Mr. 
Treby would go back and teil the little world of E[aw- 
leigh how he had seen her perched high up on a gaudy 
yellow-bodied coach, one of two women among a paity 
of a dozen men, dominating that noisy dissipated-looking 
crowd, with a pink-lined parasol between her and the 
low sunlight; and she was thinking that the picture 
would hardly seem a pleasing vision to the eyes of 
Malcolm Forde. She had meant of course to teil him 
of her day at Epsom, but then the same things might 
seem very dififerent described by herseif and by Mr. 
Treby. She tried to take comfort from the thought 
that, after all, Mr. Treby might say very little about the 
encounter, and that the little he did say might not happen 
to reach Malcolm's ears. Malcolm 1 dear name! Only 
to breathe it soflly to herseif was like the utterance of 
some soothing spell. 

After that glimpse of Mr. Treby's rubicund visage in 
the wagonette her spirits flagged a little. She was glad 
when the drag crossed Putney-bridge. How brightly ran 
the river under the westem sun! How gay Ute steep 
old-fashioned street, with its flags and open Windows 
and noisy taverns and lounging boating-menl The scene 
had a garish tawdry look, somehow, and her head ached 
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to desperation. She was very glad when they drove 
into the cool shades of the Rancho. 

"O yes, thanks; Fve had a most delightful day," she 
said, in reply to Mrs. Cinqmars' inquiry as to her enjoy- 
ment of the great festival; "but the noise and the sun- 
shme have given me a headache, and I think, if you 
would let me go home at once, it would be best for 
me." 

"Go home! nonsense, my dear! Your aunt is to dine 
with US, and take you back after our little dance. It's 
only half-past seven. You shall have a cup of green 
tea, and then lie down and rest for an hour, and you'U 
be as fresh as a rose by nine o'clock. Turner, take 
Miss Luttrell to the blue room, and make her comfort- 
able." 

This Order was given to a smartly-dressed maid, who 
had come to take the ladies' cloaks and parasols. 

Elizabeth gave a little sigh of resignation. If it were 
possible to grow sick to death of this bright new world 
all in a moment, such a sickness seemed to have come 
upon her. But from the maelstrom of pleasure, be it 
only the feeblest provincial whirlpool, swift and sudden 
extrication is, for the most part, difficult. 

"I will stop, if you wish," she said; "but my head is 
really very bad." 

In spite of her headache, however, Miss Luttrell 
appeared at the banquet — which was delayed by tardy 
arrivals tili about a quarter to ten — ^brightest amongst 
the brilliant. Mrs. Chevenix was there in her glory, on 
tlie right hand of Mr. Cinqmars, and was fain to confess 
to herseif that the society which these people contrived 
to get about them was by no means despicable — a little 
fast, undoubtedly, and with the masculine element pre- 
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dominating somewhat obviously; but it was pleasant, 
when venturing out of one's own strictly correct circle, 
to find oneself among so many people with handles to 
their names. Lord Paulyn had by this time entirely 
recovered his equanimity, and had contrived to take 
Elizabeth in to dinner — a somewhat noisy feast, at which 
everybody talked of the event of the day, as if it were 
the beginning, middle, and end of the great scheme of 
creation. The wide Windows were all open to the spring 
night; hanging moderator lamps shed their subdued light 
upon a vast oval table, which was like a dwarf forest of 
femsy stephanotiSy and scarlet geranium. It was quite 
as good as dining out-of-doors, without the inconveniences 
attendant upon the actual thing. 

A little after eleven o'clock there came a crash of 
opening chords from a piano, cornet, and violin, artfully 
hidden in a small room off the drawing-room, and then 
the low entrancing melody of a waltz by Strauss. The 
ladies rose at the sound, and the greater number of the 
gentlemen lefl the dining-room with them. 

"We can leave those fellows drinking cura^oa and 
squabbling about the odds for the Oaks," said Major 
Bolding. "We don't want them." 

This was an undeniable fact, for the danseuses were 
much in the minority. There were a sprinkling of wives 
of authors and actors; a few dearest friends of Mrs. 
Cinqmars, who seemed to stand more or less alone in 
the World, and to be free-lances in the way of fiirtation; 
a young lady with long raven ringlets and a sentimental 
air, who was said to be something very great in the 
musical line, but was rarely allowed to exhibit her talents; 
a stout literary widow, who founded all her fashionable 
novels on the society at the Rancho; and a populär 
actress, who could sometimes be persuaded to gratify her 
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friends with the "Charge of the Six Hundred/' or the 
famous scene between Mr. Pickwick and the Bath 
magistrate. 

Elizabeth found herseif assailed by a herd of eager 
supplicants, who entreated for round dances. No one 
ever suggested quadrilles at the Rancho, nor were these 
unceremonious assemblies fettered by the iron bondage 
of a Programme. 

**Remember," said Lord Paulyn, "youVe promised me 
three waltzes." 

"If I dance at all; but I don't think I shall." 
^ "Neither shall I, then," answered theViscount cooUy. 
**A d^auiresy gentlemen, Miss Luttrell doesn't dance to- 
night." 

"Fd rather take a refusal from the lady's own Ups, if 
ifs all the same to you, Paulyn," said Major Bolding. 

"The dust and heat have given me an excruciating 
headache, and I really do not feel equal to waltzing," 
answered Elizabeth. 

"Shall I get them to play a quadrillel" 

"No, thanks. I'm hardly equal to that, either; and I 
know Mrs. Cinqmars hates Square dances." 

"Never mind Mrs. Cinqmars. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread. If you'll dance the first set, the Lancers 
— anything — Shall I teil the fellow to play the Grande 
Duchesse or la Belle H61^ne1" 

"Please, don't But if you'll take me for a tum by 
the river, I. should be glad. Will you come, auntie? I 
don't suppose these rooms really are hot; but in spite of 
all those open Windows, I feel almost stifled." 

Lord Paulyn's countenance was obscured by a scowl 
at this proposition, and Mrs. Chevenix was quick to per- 
ceive the cloud. What could Elizabeth mean by such 
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incorrigible fatuity? Was it not bad enough to have a 
country curate in the background, without introducing a 
new element of discord in the person of this dashing 
major? There was no time for careful diplomacy; the 
Situation demanded an audacious master-stroke. 

"Lord Paulyn can take care of you, Lizzie," said the 
matron, ''and TU ask Major Bolding to give me his arm; 
for I want to talk to him about my dear friends the 
Ciutterbucks. Relatives of yours, are they not, Majori" 

"Yes; Tom Clutterbuck's something in the way of a 
cousin," growled the reluctant Major, rather sulkily. "But 
the/re in Rome, and I haven't heard of them for an age." 

He offered his arm to the aunt instead of the niece, 
with a tolerably resigned air, however, perceiving that 
the Position was more critical than he had supposed, and 
not wishing to mar Miss Luttrell's chances. So Mrs. Che- 
venix sailed off through the open window to the lawn, a 
ponderous figure in purple satin and old point, and Eli- 
zabeth found herseif constrained to accept the escort of 
the man she so ardently desired to.keep at a convenient 
distance. 

They walked slowly down to the river terrace, almost 
in silence. That scene of a moonlit garden by a moonlit 
river is one of those pictures whose beauty seems for 
ever fresh: from Putney to Reading, what a succession 
of river-side paradises greets the envious eyes of the tra- 
veller! And at sight of every new domain he cries, "O, 
this is lovelier than all the rest! here would I end my 
days." And all mankind's aspirations after a comfortable 
income and a peaceful existence include 

"A river at my garden's end.*' 

But it was not the tranquil splendour of the moon- 
light or the etemal beauty of the river that moved the 
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soul of Reginald Paulyn, and held him in unaccustomed 
silence. He was angry. Some dull sparks of his vexa- 
tion at having backed the wrong horse yet smouldered in 
his breast; but he was much more angry at the conduct 
of Elizabeth Luttrell. It was all very well to be snubbed, 
to be trifled with, to be played with as a fish that the 
angler means to land anon with tender care, but there 
had been something too much of this. The damsel had 
said one or two things at dinner that had been intended 
to enlighten him, and had in some measure removed the 
bandage from his eyes. He wanted to know the exact 
meaning of these Speeches. He wanted to know, with- 
out an hour's delay, whether she, Elizabeth Luttrell, a 
country parson's penniless daughter, were capable of set- 
ting him at naught 

He hardly knew in what words to frame his desire; 
and perhaps at this moment, for the first time in his life, 
it dawned upon him that the chosen vocabulary of his 
own particular set was a somewhat restricted language 
for a man in his position. 

Elizabeth made some remark about the beauty of the 
scene — so much better than any drawing-room — and he 
answered her mechanically, and that was all that was 
Said by either until they came to the river terrace, by 
which time Mrs. Chevenix and her companion, who had 
walked briskly, were at some distance from them. 

"Stop a bit, Miss Luttrell," said Lord Paulyn, Com- 
ing to a sudden standstill by the stone balustrade that 
guarded a flight of steps leading down to the water. 
"Don't be in such a hurry to overtake those two; the/U 
get on well enough without us. I want to talk to you 
— about — about something very particular." 

Elizabeth's heart sank at this ominous prelude. She 
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feit that it was Coming, that crisis which of late she had 
done her uttermost to avert. 

**I can't imagine what you can have to say to me," 
she Said, with an airy little laugh and a very fair assump- 
tion of carelessness. 

Lord Paulyn leant upon the balustrade, with his 
elbow planted on the stone, looking up at her with a 
resolute scrutiny. 

"Can't youl" he asked somewhat bitterly. "And yet 
I should think it was easy enough for you to guess what 
Fm going to say to you in piain words to-night Fve 
been saying it in a hundred ways for the last six weeks 
— saying it piain enough for any one to understand, I 
should have thought — any one in their senses, at least, 
and there doesn't seem room for much doubt about yours. 
I love you, Elizabeth — that's what I have to say — and 
I mean you to be my wife." 

"You mean me,'' cried Elizabeth, with inexpressible 
scorn, and a laugh that stung her lover as sharply as a 
blow — "you mean me to be your wife! Upon my honour, 
Lord Paulyn, you have quite an oriental idea of a wo- 
man's position. You are to fling your handkerchief to 
your favourite slave, and she is to pick it up and bring 
it to you with a curtsey." 

"You never look so handsome as when you are angry," 
said the Viscount undismayed, and smiling at her wrath. 
"But don't be angry with me; I didn't intend to ofFend 
you. I should have said the same if you had been a 
princess of the blood royal. I only teil you what I swore 
to myself last November, the day I first saw your face in 
Hawleigh church: That's the woman FU have for my 
wife. I never yet set my heart upon anything that I 
didn't win it I know how cleverly you've played me for 
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the last five weeks, keeping me on by keeping me off, 
ehi But we may as well drop all that sort of thing now, 
Elizabeth. You are the only woman in this world I'll 
ever make a viscountess of; and of course youVe known 
that all along, or you wouldn't have given me the 
encouragement you have given me, in your offhand way. 
Don't tiy to humbug me. Fm a man of the world, and 
I've known from the first that it was a settled thing be- 
tween you and the old woman — I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Chevenix." 

"EncouragementI" cried Elizabeth, aghast; "I give 
you encouragement, Lord Paulyn! Why, Fve done every- 
thing in the world to show you my indifference." 

"O, yes; I know all about that. YouVe been uncivil 
enough, I grant you, and many a man in my position 
would have been choked off; but Fm not that kind of 
fellow. YouVe given me as much of your society as 
circumstances allowed — that's the grand point — and you 
must have known that every day made me more des- 
perately in love with you. You're not going to round 
upon me and pretend indifference after that It would 
be rather too bad." 

Elizabeth was silent for a brief space, conscience- 
Stricken. She had deemed this lordling of so shallow a 
nature that it could matter little how she trified with him. 
He had his grande passton ^ no doubt, every season — 
hovered butterfiy-like around some particular fiower in 
the fashionable parterre, and fiew off unscathed when 
London began to grow empty, That she could inflict 
any wrong upon him by suffering his attentions had never 
occurred to her. She had thought at one time even that 
it would be rather nice to bring him to her feet, and 
astound him by a cool refusal. And even now, though 
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she was not a little perplexed by a kind of rough eamest- 
ness and intensity in his speech and manner, she did 
feel a faint thrill of triumph in the idea of his subjuga- 
tion. It would be something to teil Gertrude and Diana 
— those representatives of her little world, who had sneered 
at the humble end of all her grand ideas: there would 
be not a little satisfaction to her pride in being able to 
teil them that Lord Paulyn had actually proposed to her. 

The Coronet of the Paulyns, the airy round and top 
of sovereignty, floated before her vision for a moment, 
as she looked across the moonlit river, phantom-wise, 
like Macbeth's dagger. K she had not loved that other 
one above the sordid splendours of the world, what a 
brilliant fortune might have been hers! And Reginald 
was not positively obnoxious to her. He was good-look- 
ing, seemed good-natured, had been the veriest slave of 
her every whim, and she had grown accustomed to his 
Society. She had no doubt that he would have made a 
very tolerable husband; and as the inexhaustible source 
of carriages, horses, opera-boxes, diamonds, yachts, and 
riverside villas, she must needs have regarded him with 
a certain grateful fondness, had she been free to accept 
him. But she was bound to a man whom she loved to 
distraction, and not to be an empress would she have 
loosened that dear bondage. 

"It is all my aunt's fault/' she said, after that brief 
pause; "I begged her — she ought to have told you that 
I am engaged to be married." 

"Engaged!" cried the Viscount; "engaged! Not 
since you've come to townl Why I know almost every 
fellow thafs been hanging about you, and they've had 
precious little chance, unless it's some one you've met 
at those confounded parties on the other side of Hyde- 
park." 
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''I was engaged before I came to London." 

"What, to some fellow in Hawleigh! And you let 
me dance attendance upon you, and spend three mom- 
ings a week in Eaton-place, and foUow you about to 
every infernal picture-gallery tili the greens and blues in 
their confounded landscapes gave me the vertigo, and 
to every twopenny-halfpenny flower-show, staring at 
azaleas and rhododendrons; and then you tum round 

and teil me you're engaged! By , Miss Luttrell, if 

you mean what you say, you're the most brazen-faced 
flirt it was ever my bad luck to meet with in half-a-dozen 
London seasonsl" 

Elizabeth drew herseif up, trembling with anger. 
What, did he dare insult herl And had she really been 
guiltyl Conscience was slow to answer that question. 

"How dare you talk to me like thati" she exclaimed. 
"I — I will never speak to you again as long as I live, 
Lord Paulyn." A woman's favourite threat in moments 
of extremity, and generally the prelude to a torrent of 
words. 

"By the right you've given me every day for the last 
six weeks. By the right which the world has assumed 
when it couples our names, as they are coupled by every 
one who knows us. Throw me over, if you like; but it 
will be the worse for you if you do, for every one will 
say it was I who jilted you. A woman can't carry on 
as youVe carried on, and then turn round and say, O, I 
beg your pardon, it was all a mistake; Fm engaged to 
somebody eise." And then suddenly, with a stül fiercer 
flash of anger, he demanded, "Who is he? Who is the 
man?" 

"The gentleman to whom I have the honour to be 
engaged is Mr. Forde, my father's curate. Perhaps it 
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would be better for you to make your complaint about 
my conduct to him." 

^'Egad, I should think he'd be rather astonished if I 
did enlighten him a little on that score! Your father's 
curatel So it's for the sake of a beggarly curate you 
are going to throw me over the bridge." 

"You are at liberty to insult me, Lord Paulyn, but I 
must insist upon your refraining from any insolent men- 
tion of my future husband. And now, perhaps, as we 
quite' understand each other, you will be good enough 
to let me go to my aunt." 

"Don't be in such a hurry, Miss Luttrell /' said the 
Viscount, white with anger. That he, Reginald Paulyn, 
should be rejected by any woman living, least of all by 
a country vicar's daughter, and in favour of a country 
curate! It was not to be endured. But of coilrse she was 
not in earnest; this pretended refusal was only an ela- 
borate coquetry. "Fm — Fm not a bad-tempered man, 
that I am aware," he went on, after struggling with his 
rising ire; "but there are some things beyond any man's 
forbearance; and after leading me on as you have done 
— that you can look me in the face and teil me you're 
going to marry another man! I won't believe it of you; 
no, not from your own lips. Come, Elizabeth, be rea- 
sonable; drop all this nonsense. Never mind if there- 
has been some kind of flirtation between you and Forde; 
let bygones be bygones; I won't quarrel with the past. 
But give me a straight answer, like a woman of the 
World. Remember, there's nothing you care for in this 
World that I can't give you; you were made to occupy 
a brilliant position, and I love you better than I ever 
loved any humen creature." 

He took her band, which she did not withdraw from 
him; she let him hold it in his strong grasp, a poor 
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Iittle icy-cold uöresisting hand. For the first time it 
dawned upon her that she had done him a great 
wrong. 

"Do you really care for mel" she asked with a se- 
rious wondering ah:. "I am so sorry, and begin to see 
that I have done wrong; I ought to have been more 
candid. But indeed, Lord Paul)m, it is my aunt's fault. 
I begged her to teil you of my engagement. I would 
have told you myself even, only," with a feeble Iittle 
laugh, "I could hardly volunteer such a piece of In- 
formation; it would have been so presumptuous to sup- 
pose that you were in any danger from our brotherly 
and sisterly acquaintance." 

"Brotherly and sisterly be hanged!" said the Vis- 
count; "you must have known that I doated on you. 
God knows Fve let you see it piain enough. Fve never 
hid my light under a bushel." 

After this there came another brief silence. Eliza- 
beth looking thoughtfully at the rippling water, Lord 
Paul)m watching her face with a gloomy air. 

"Come/' he said at last, "what is it to bei Are 
you going to throw me over for the sake of this cu- 
rate fellowl Are you going to bury yourself alive 
in a country parsonage, teaching a pack of snivelling 
children psalm-singing? YouVe tasted blood; you know 
something of what life is. Come, Lizzie, be just to 
yourself and me. Write this Forde fellow a civil letter 
telling him you've changed your mind." 

"Not for Egypt," said Elizabeth, tuming her flashing 
eyes upon him — eyes which a moment before had been 
gazing dreamily at the river. "You do not know how I 
love him. Yes, I love the world too," she went on, as 
if answering that sordid plea by which the Viscount had 
endeavoured to sustain his suit; "I do love the world. 
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Its pleasures are all so new to me, and I have enjoyed 
my life unspeakably since Fve been in London, yes, in 
spite of being parted from him. But I could no more 
give him up than I could cut my heart out of my body, 
and live. I am quite willing to admit that I have done 
wrong;" — ^this with an air of proud humility which was 
very rare in Elizabeth Luttrell — "I beg your pardon, 
Lord Paulyn; I entreat you to forgive me, and accept 
my friendship instead of my love. You have been very 
kind to me, very indulgent to all my caprices and tem- 
pers, and believe me I am not ungratefuL" 

"Forgive you!" he echoed, with a harsh laugh; "be 
your friend, when I had made up my mind to be your 
husband! Rather hard lines. However, I suppose 
friendship must count for something; and as you prefer 
the notion of psalm-singing and three sermons a Sunday 
to a house in May Fair, a yacht at Cowes, a racing-box 
at Newmarket, and stables in Yorkshire — I should have 
liked to show you my Yorkshire stables and stud farm," 
with a dreamy fondness — "as you have made your 
choice, I suppose I must abide by it And well be 
friends, Lizzie. I may call you Lizzie, mayn't If It's 
only one of the Privileges of friendship." 

"You may call me anything you like, if you'U only 
promise never to renew this subject, and to forgive me 
for having unwittingly deceived you." 

The Viscount clasped her hand in both of his, then 
touched it with his lips for the first time. And as he 
kissed the little white hand, with a fond lingering pres- 
sure, he vowed a vow; but whether of friendship and 
fealty, or of passionate, treacherous, selfish love, was a 
secret hidden in the soul of the Viscount himself. 

Elizabeth accepted the kiss as a pledge of fidelity, 
and anon began to talk of indifferent subjects with a 
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somewhat forced gaiety, as if she -would have made 
believe that there had been no love-scene between Lord 
Paul)m and herseif. They left the landing-place, and 
strolled slowly on to join the Major and aunt Chevenix, 
who were both sorely weary of their enforced meander- 
ings. The matron smiled upon Elizabeth with the smile 
of triumph; she had seen those two motionless figures 
from afar as she paced the other end of the long ter- 
race with her companion, and assured herseif that the 
Viscount had come to the point. 

Now, as they came towards her Walking side by side 
with a friendly air, she told herseif that all was well. 
Elizabeth had renounced the ways of foolishness, and 
had accepted that high fortune which a bounteous 
destiny had reserved for her. 

"I Said it when she was still in pinafores," thought 
Mrs. Chevenix; "that girl was bom to be a peeress." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"The Company is 'mix'd' (the phrase I quofce is 

As much as saying, they're below your nodce); 
For a 'mix'd* Company implies that, save 

Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave, 

The rest are bat a vulgär set, the bore 
Of public placeSy where they basely brave 

The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, calTd *Th« World;* but I, 
Although I know them, really don't know why.'* 

Bitter, with unutterable bitteraess, was the disap- 
pointment of aunt Chevenix, when at breakfast next 
morning she was made acquainted with the actual State 
of affairs. Lord Paulyn had verily proposed, and had 
been rejected. 

"To say that you are mad, Elizabeth, is to say no- 
thing," exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, casting herself back in 
her chair and regarding her niece with a stony gaze, 
egg-spoon in band; "you were that when you accepted 
Mr. Forde. But this is a besotted idiotcy for which even 
your previous foUy had not prepared me." 

"You surely did not think that I should jilt Mr. 
Forde?" 

"I surely did not think you would refuse Lord 
Paulyn," echoed her aunt; "a girl of your tastes — the 
very last of young women to marry a person in Mr. Forde's 
Position. Upon my word, Elizabeth, it is too bad, posi- 
tively cruel, after the pride I have feit in you, the money 
I have spent upon you even, though I am above alluding 
to that Your conduct is a death-blow to all my hopes." 
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And here Mrs. Chevenix wept real tears, which she wiped 
despondently from her powdered cheeks. 

"Pray don't cry, auntie. I am something like a man 
in that respect; I can't bear the sight of tears. I am very 
sorry for having disappointed you, but it would be hardly 
a fair thing to Lord Paulyn to marry him while my heart 
belongs entirely to some one eise, to say nothing of 
Malcolm himself — " 

"Malcolm!'' exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix with profound 
disgust. "To think that I should have a niece — my 
favourite niece too — capable of marrying a man called 
Malcolm." 

"Fm sorry you don't like his name, auntie. To my 
aar it is music." 

"Yes, like the Scotch bagpipes, I suppose/' said the 
eider lady in accents of withering scom. 

"And now, dearest auntie, let there be no quarrelling 
between us," pleaded Elizabeth. "I daresay it is dis- 
appointing to you for me to settle down into a country 
clergyman's wife, after all my grand talk about marrying 
well, and riding through the world in my own barouche, 
over people's bodies, as it were, like the lady in Roman 
history. I did not know my own heart when I talked 
like that I did not think that I should ever be weak 
enough to love anybody fifty times better than carriages 
and horses. Please let us be friends," she went on 
coaxingly, and kneeling down by the offended matron. 
"Lord Paulyn has forgiven me, and he and I are to be 
excellent friends for the rest of our lives. Perhaps he 
will give Malcolm a living; I daresay he has three or 
four handsome benefices among his possessions." 

"Friends indeed!" cried Mrs. Chevenix contemptu- 
ously; "I'm sure I thought last night that it was all 
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settied, and even began to think of your trousseau. I 
never in my life had such a disappointment." 

Littie by littie, however, the matron's indignation, or 
the outward show of that passion, abated, and she per- 
mitted her wounded spirits to be soothed by Elizabeth's 
caresses. Happily for the damsel, the business of life, 
that business of pleasure which sometimes involves more 
wear and tear of mind and body than the most serious 
pursuit of wealth or fame, must needs go on. Once in 
the Whirlpool of Mrs. Cinqmars' set, and there was no 
escape for Elizabeth and her chaperon; all their other 
Engagements were as nothing to that lady's demands 
upon their time, and Mrs. Chevenix, for some unexplained 
reason, had entered upon a dose alliance with the mis- 
tress of the Rancho. 

"I did not think Mrs. Cinqmars was at all your style, 
auntie," Elizabeth said, wondering that this new-fledged 
friendship should be so strong upon the wing. 

"Mrs. Cinqmars' style may not be faultless, but she 
is one of the best-natured littie women I ever met, and 
has the art of making her house most delightful," replied 
Mrs. Chevenix decisively. 

"I think we ought to take our brass bedsteads out 
to Fulham, and camp under the trees, now the warm 
weather has set in. We almost live there, as it is," said 
Elizabeth. 

There was some foundation for this remark in the 
fact that Mrs. Chevenix and her niece were oftener at 
the Rancho than anywhere eise. Mrs. Cinqmars devoted 
all the forces of her being to the pursuit of pleasure; 
and as these gaieties and hospitalities assisted Mr. Cinq- 
mars not a Httle in the pursuit of gain, the lady was 
allowed the free exercise of her talents in the art of 
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making people forget that life was meant for anything 

graver or loftier than a perpetual talking of small-talk 

and quaffing of iced cups in the summer sunshine, now 

under the striped awning of a bärge gliding up the sunlit 

river, anon in the cool glades of some primeval forest 

like Windsor or Bumham Beeches. If the destiny of 

mankind began and ended in picnics, water-parties, kettle- 

drums, and private theatricals, Mrs. Cinqmars would have 

been among the leaders of the world; but, unfortunately 

for the lady, those delights are fleeting as the bubbles 

on the river, and, however wide their circle spreads, 

make but brief impressions, and are forgotten after a 

season or two. Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars might have com- 

memorated themselves in a pyramid as high as Pharaoh's, 

built out of empty Champagne bottles; but so ungrateful 

are the butterfiy race they fed, that almost the only record 

of their hospitality at the end of a season was a yard 

füll of empty bottles, and the cases, which an odd man 

chopped up for firewood. 

While the season lasted, however, Mrs. Cinqmars 
drank freely of pleasure's sparkling cup, and found no 
bittemess even in the lees thereof. She rarely left a 
blank day in her programme. Every week brought its 
water-party or its picnic. Every moming found her 
breakfast-tray — she did not leave her room tili the busi- 
ness of the day began — ^piled high with notes of ac- 
ceptance or refusal in answer to her coquettish little 
notes of invitation. She was not a person who sent 
meaningless cards "requesting," but wrote dainty little 
letters on monogram-emblazoned paper, füll of familiär 
nothings, breathing the wärmest friendship. 

"The season is so short," she used to say pensively, 
''one cannot do too much while the fine weather lasts." 

After that day at Epsom Mrs. Cinqmars made no 
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pätty to which she did not invite her dearest Miss Lut- 
trell. She was eager for the society of her dearest Mrs, 
Chevenix at all her dinners and aftemoons; but there 
were picnics and water-parties which might be too 
fatiguing for that dearest friend, on which occasions she 
begged to be intrusted with the care of her sweet Miss 
Luttrell — a privilege the matron was not slow to accord. 
Dinners and dances in Tyburnia were declined with 
ruthlessness in favour of Mrs. Cinqmars — ay, even a 
dinner in Eaton-square, at the abode of a millionaire 
baronet, in the iron trade. 

"Upon my word, auntie, I don't care about going so 
much to Mrs. Cinqmars V Elizabeth remonstrated. "I 
certainly do enjoy myself more at her parties than any- 
where eise, but I hardly think Malcolm would like me 
to spend so much time in that kind of society." 

"You had better send a Statement of all your en- 
gagements to Mr. Forde, and allow him to direct your 
movements," replied Mrs. Chevenix; and mingled feel- 
ings, the fear of ridicule, and her own inclination, which 
drew her strongly towards Henley and Virginia Water, 
kept Elizabeth silent 

Mr. Forde's remonstrances about the length of her 
visit had abated of late, for the Curate had been sum- 
moned to Scotland, to attend the sick bed of one of his 
few remaining kindred, his father's only brother, an old 
man to whom he was warmly attached. His letters came 
now from the North, and were only brief records of 
sufFerings from which there seemed no hope of other 
relief than death. He had no time to write at length 
to his betrothed, and no spirits for letter-writing. "I 
don't want to sadden you, dearest," he wrote, "and there- 
fore make my letters of the briefest, for my mind is füll 
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of our patient, and the quiet fortitude with which he 
endures this protracted trial, too füll even for those 
happy thoughts of the future which have brightened my 
life of late. But I do look forward to our meeting, 
Lizzie; whatever sorrow may lie between this hour and 
that And I hope to hear speedily of your retum to the 
West'' 

"Do you know if this uncle is likely to leave him 
any moneyl'VMrs. Chevenix inquired, with a languid 
interest, when she was informed of Mr. Forde's move- 
ments. A few hundreds a year could make little differ- 
ence in that poverty-stricken career which Elizabeth had 
chosen for herseif. It would be but as a grain of sand, 
when weighed against a viscounf s Coronet and half-a- 
dozen estates, 

"I believe Malcolm will be richer, auntie. There is 
a small estate in Scotland that must come to him." 

"A small estate in Scotland, where land lets at ten 
Shillings an acre, I suppose. Or perhaps it is all waste, 
mere sand and heather. But what does it matter? You 
have chosen to go through life a pauper. It is only e 
question of a crust of bread more or less." 

There was hardly a necessity for Elizabeth to hurry 
back to Hawleigh, to the untimely cutting ofF of all these 
summer delights, when Mr. Forde was away. She thought 
how dreary the place would seem without him. Ger- 
trude, Diana, Blanche, with their stock phrases and their 
perennial commonplaces, and their insignificant scraps 
of gossip about the Hawleigh gentry; the dull old High- 
street; the shpp-windows she had looked at so often, tili 
she knew every item of the merchandise. She thought 
of going over all the old ground again with a shudder. 
"Life in a convent would be gayer," she thought; "the 
nuns could not all be Gertrudes and Dianas," 
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So she wrote a dutiful letter to her betrothed, füll of 
sympathy with his sorrow, and informmg him that she 
was beginning to grow a little tired of London, and 
would go back to the West directly she heard of his 
return. "Don't ask me to go any sooner, Malcolm," she 
said; "the place would seem horrible to me without you. 
I want your face to be the first to welcome me home. 
I think sometimes of the days when we shall have cur 
own home, and I shall stand at the gate watching for 
you." 

The Derby-day was a thing of the remote past, and 
Henley regatta was over, before Elizabeth received notice 
of Mr. Forde's retum. She had seen Lord Paulyn almost 
daily during the interval, and his friendship had never 
wavered. He was still her devoted slave, still patient 
under her scomful Speeches, still eager to gratify her 
smallest caprice, still a kind of barrier between her and 
all other worship. Serene in the consciousness of having 
done her duty, of having, with a fortitude unknown to 
the common order of womankind, rejected all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and rank, she saw no peril to herseif 
or her admirer in that frivolous kind of intimacy which 
she permitted to him. It was an understood thing that 
she was to be another man's wife — that the end of the 
season was to be her everlasting farewell to worldly 
pleasures. Lord Paulyn appeared to accept his position 
with gentlemanlike resignation. He would even speak 
of his happier rival sometimes, with but little bittemess, 
with a good-humoured contempt, as of an inferior order 
of being. Elizabeth thought he was cured. 

Henley regatta and the longest day were over, but 
the summer was yet in its prime — the nights knew not 
darkness, only a starry twilight betwixt sundown and 
sunrise. 
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*'How tired the sun must be by the end of the 
season," said Elizabeth, "keeping such late hours, and 
always glaring down upon races and regattas and flower- 
shows and garden-parties!" 

"Don't pity him: he's such a lazy beggar, and so 
fond of skulking behind the clouds on rainy days," an- 
swered Lord Paulyn. "I wish we could shuffle out of 
our engagements as easily as he shirks his." 

Mrs. Cinqmars, who was never happy without some 
grand event in preparation, had hardly given herseif time 
to breathe after her water-party at Henley — a luncheon 
for five-and-twenty people on board a gilded bärge, towed 
up the river from Maidenhead — when she was up to her 
eyes in the arrangement of private theatricals for the 
tenth of July — a festivity which was to mark the close 
of her hospitalities. 

"We Start for Hombourg on the twelfth," she said, 
with a sigh; "and as IVe been going up like a rocket 
all the season, I don't want to come down like a stick 
at the last. So, you see, our theatricals must be a suc- 
cess, Lord Paulyn. It's not to be a common drawing- 
room business, you know, but a regulär affair, for the 
benefit of the Asylum for the Widows of Indigent Stock- 
brokers. Tickets a guinea each. A few reserved fauteuils 
at two guineas." 

"Do you mean to say you're going to let a herd of 
strangers into your housel" inquired the Viscount with 
amazement. "Why, you'll have the swell-mob after your 
plate!" 

"The tickets will be only disposed of by our friends, 
you obtuse creature," said Mrs. Cinqmars; "but ifs not 
half so much fun acting before a lot of people you see 
every day, as doing it in real eamest for a benevolent 
purpose. I shall expect you to seil something like fifty- 
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pounds worth of tickets, and to bring all the heavy 
swells you can scrape together. I want the affair to be 
really brilliant. But this is not the point we have to 
discuss to-day. Before we can print our programmes or 
stir a Step in the business, we must definitively settle our 
pieces, and cast them." 

This speech was uttered in a friendly little gathering 
beneath the umbrage of perfumed limes, the river flash- 
ing in the foreground, a few of Mrs. Cinqmars' dearest 
friends, of both sexes — the Viscount, Major Bolding, a 
young man in the War Office with a tenor voice and 
light hair parted in the middle, the young lady with 
raven ringlets, a fair and dumpy young person whose 
husband was in America, and Elizabeth Luttrell — seated 
in friendly conclave round a rustic table, provided with 
pens, ink, and paper; for it is quite impossible to 
achieve an arrangement of this kind without an imtnense 
waste of penmanship and letter-paper. There was the 
usual confusion of tongues, everybody thinking he or 
she knew more about private theatricals than any one 
eise — Major Bolding, because the fellows in his regiment 
had once got up something at Aldershott; the dumpy 
young person, because she had acted charades with her 
sisters in the nursery when she was "a mite;'' the tenor 
in the War Office, because his father had known Charles 
Mathews the eider; the contralto, because she had gone 
to school with a niece of Mrs. Charles Kean's. Only 
Elizabeth acknowledged her ignorance. "I know no- 
thing about plays," she said, "except that I dote upon 
them." 

"Whatever play we choose, Lizzie, I mean you to 
be in it,'' said IV^s. Cinqmars, and Elizabeth did not 
Protest against the arrangement. She was enraptured at 
the thought of acting in a plajr — of living for one brief 
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night the dazzling life of that fairy stäge-world which 
was so new to her. 

About a hundred plays were suggested, briefly dis- 
cussed, and rejected. Mis. Cinqmars seemed to know 
every dramatic werk that had been written. Every one, 
except Elizabeth and Mr. Cinqmars, had his er her one 
idea, by which he or she stuck resolutely. Lord Paulyn 
voted for Box and Cox^ and could not be persuaded to 
extend his ideas beyond that master-piece. The tenor 
proposed To oblige Bensony because he knew some people 
who had acted it last Christmas down in Hertfordshire; 
"and Tm told it went oflf remarkably well, you know," 
he Said; "and people laughed a good deal, except one 
cid gentleman in the front row, who went to sleep and 
snored." 

"You stupid people!" cried Mrs. Cinqmars; "don't 
go on harping upon one string. Those are mere in- 
significant farces; and I want a grand piece that will 
play two hours and a half." 

After this came a string of suggestions, all alike 
useless. 

"I only wish our men were a little better," said Mrs. 
Cinqmars, with a despondent survey of her forces. 
"There is a piece which I should like above all others; 
but it wants good acting. There are not too many 
people in it, and no troublesome scenery. I mean 
Masks and FacesP 

Every one knew Masks andFaces^ every one admired 
the play; but the gentlemen were doubtful as to their 
capacity for the characters. 

"Fll play nothing but Box," said Lord Paulyn; "I 
think I could do that." 

"I don't mind what I do, as long as ifs something 
to make the people laugh," said Major Bolding. 

Sirangtrs and Pilgrhns. I, 20 
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**Then you'd better try tragedy," suggested Mr. 
Hartley, the tenor. 

"They're playing the piece at the Adelphi, Lizzie," 
Said Mrs. Cinqmars, intent upon her own deliberationSy 
and ignoring trivial intemiptions. "We'll all go to see 
it this evening. You shall play Peg Woffington. Major 
Bolding will do pretty well for Vane. O yes, you must 
do it; ril coach you. Cinqmars and Mr. Hartley can 
play Triplet and CoUey Cibber; you, Flory" — to the 
dumpy young person — "will make a capital Kitty Clive; 
and you, Lord Faul}^, must play Sir Charles Pomander, 
the villain, I can get a couple of newspaper men for 
Snarl and Soaper, the two critics. No remonstrances. I 
know you are all sticks; but we know what great things 
can be done by a bündle of sticks. You'll all leam 
your words perSfectly without an hour's delay. Never 
mind the acting. We'll arrange that at rehearsal. The 
words and the dresses are the two great points. You 
must all look as if you had walked out of a picture by 
Ward or Frith. You'll call at the Adelphi this aftemoon. 
Major, and engage half-a-dozen Stalls for the rest of the 
week; and mind, I shall expect to see them occupied 
every night before the curtain goes up." 

After this came a great deal of discussion. Major 
Bolding declared his incapacity for sentimental comedy; 
Lord Paulyn insisted that he could soar no higher than 
Box. 

'<I don't think I should break down in that business 
with the mutton-chop and rasher; and if I had plaid 
trousers with big checks, and a red wig, I think I might 
make them laugh a little," he said; "but my attempting 
a stage villain is too absurd. Why, I should have to 
scowl, shouldn't I, and cork my eyebrows, and drag one 
foot behind the other when I walked 1" 
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"Nothing of the kind. Sir Chaxles is a light-comedy 
villain; only a slight modification of your own haw-haw 
style. You have only to see the piece acted half-a-dozen 
times or so. You shall have a wig and costume that 
■wrill almost play the part for you." 

Lord Paulyn groaned aloud. ^'Sit in a stiflin' hot 
theatre six nights runnin' to see the same fellers in the 
same play!" he remonstrated. 

''Only a small sacrifice to dramatic art and the 
indigent Stockbrokers' widows," said Mrs. Cinqmars 
soothingly. 

She was a determined little woman; and once having 
taken up the business, carried it through with unilagging 
energy. 

The programmes were printed forthwith, on lace- 
bordered paper of palest rose colour, perfumed to dis- 
traction by the art of Rimmel. 

At the Rancho, Fulham (the Riverside Villa of 
H. DU C. DE Cinqmars, Esq.), 

FOR THB 

BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS OF INDIGENT STOCKBROKERS 
{Mentbers of Üu House ahne eligibU^, 

MASKS AND FACES. 

A Cpmedy hy Charles Rbadb and Tom Taylor, 
Sir Charles Pomander . . Lord Paulyn. 



Mr. Vane . 
CoUey Ctbber 
Triplet 
James Quin 

Mrs. Vane . • 
Kate Clive . 
Peg Woffington . 



Major BoLDiNG. 
Mr. Hastlby. 

Mr. DU Chatelbt de Cinqmars. 
Mr. Bbaumont. 
( Mr. Slashbr. 
' \ Mr. Slatbr. 

Mrs. DU Chatblbt db Cinqmars. 

Mrs. Desborough. 

Miss Elizabeth Luttrell. 

Tickets, to be obtained only from the Committee, one guinea. 
A limited number of reserved &uteuils at two guineas. 

Performance to eommence at nine Precisely. Carriages tnc^ be ordered 

for half -faxt eleven, 

20 • 
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For five consecutive nights did Mrs. Cinqmars and 
her devoted slaves occupy the Stalls of the Adelphi, 
gazing upon and listening to the Performance of Mrs. 
Stirlingy Mr. Benjamin Webster, and other accomplished 
masters of the dramatic art. The blood in the veins of 
the gallant Major ran cold, as the fast-congealing water- 
drops of an Alpine stream among the frozen mountain 
tops, when he watched the movements and listened to 
the words of Mr. Vane, and considered that he, afler his 
feeble fashion, must needs reflect the image of that skil- 
ful actor who sustained the part But by diligent perusal 
of the comedy in the solitude of their own apartments, 
and by force of seeing the play five times running, and 
being urged to attention and interest by the energetic 
little stage-manageress who sat between them, the Major 
on the one side, and the Viscount on the other, did 
ultimately arrive at some idea of what they were ex- 
pected to do; and when the first rehearsal took place at 
the Rancho, after the completion of these nightly studies, 
Mrs. Cinqmars pronounced herseif very well satisfied 
with her Company. She had beaten up recruits here and 
there in the mean time, and had filled her Programme. 
The tickets had been selling furiously. Almost every one 
had heard of the Rancho; and aspiring middle-dass 
people who did not know Mrs. Cinqmars were glad of 
this opportunity of placing themselves upon a level with 
people who did. There was no rush of those lofty 
personages whom Mrs. Cinqmars had spoken of as 
"heavy swells." A good deal of splicitation would have 
been needed to bring these to share the free-and-easy 
hospitalities of the river-side villa; but society on the 
lower ranges parted freely with their guineas for gilt- 
edged tickets of delicate rose-coloured pasteboard, en- 
titling them to behold the mysteries of that notorious 
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abode. Lord Paulyn, hard pressed by the energetic 

Flora, did contrive to enlist the sympathies of various 

horsey noblemen in the cause of the Stockbrokers' 

-widows — men who were curious, in their own words, to 

see "how big a fool Paulyn would make of himself" — 

biit stately dowagers or patrician beauties he could gather 

none. Major Bolding, however, beat up the quarters of 

"vrealthy merchants and shipowners, and secured a hand- 

some attendance of diamonds and millinery for the 

limited number of fauteuils; and although the aspiring 

soul of Mrs. Cinqmars languished for a more aristocratic 

assembly, she was tolerably contented with the idea of a 

gathering which would fill her spacious room, and in 

outward show would equal the best 

"If one has not what one loves, one must love what 
one has" said the little woman, flinging back her flowing 
raven locks with a sigh of resignation. "We've sold all 
the ticketSy and that's a grand point, and we shall have 
at least a hundred pounds for the widows; odious snufFy 
old creatures, I daresay, and not worth half the trouble 
we are taking for them. A thousand thanks, Major, for 
your exertions in Tybumia, and to you, Lord Paulyn, 
for your labours at Tattersall's. I really think we shall 
make a success. Miss Luttrell is a magnificent Woffing- 
ton." 

"Egad, she'd be magnificent in anything," said the 
Viscount rapturously. "I always think, if there ever was 
such a person as Helen, she must have been like Eliza- 
beth Luttrell. She's such an out-and-out beauty. Don't 
you know in Homer, when she came out on the ramparts 
where the old men were sitting, though I daresay they 
had been abusing her like old boots before she showed 
up, the moment they saw her they knocked under, and 
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thought a ten years' war was hardly too much to have 
paid for the privilege of looking at her. Elizabeth is 
just that kind of woman. It's no matter how she carries 
on, a man must adore her." 

**I say ditto to Mr. Burke," said the Major. 

"It's a pity she should marry a country parson, isn't 
it?" asked Mrs. Cinqmars, who had been made acquainted 
with Elizabeth's engagement by the damsel herself, in a 
moment of confidence. 

"Fifty to one against that marriage ever Coming off," 
said the Major; "a pretty girl always begins with a de- 
trimental, just to get her hand in. I daresay those 
Gunning sisters in King Greorge's time were engaged to 
some needy beggars before they came up to London, 
and took the town by storm. I can't fancy Miss Luttrell 
settling down to the goody-goody kind of life, with a 
sanctimonious fellow in a white choker." 

"No, by Jove!" cried Lord Paulyn, "I can fanqr 
anything sooner than that But she's just the sort of girl 
to do anything, however preposterous, if she once set 
her mind upon it" 

This was a fragment of confidential talk in Mrs. 
Cinqmars' boudoir, which at this period was littered with 
court swords, three-cornered hats, flowing periwigs, and 
other such paraphemalia. The important night came at 
last, in an interval of tropical weather, the thermometer 
at eighty-six in the shade, all the greensward in the 
parks bumt to a dismal tawny hue, arid as a simoom- 
blasted desert Heavy insupportable weather, at which 
Anglo-Indians and other travellers in distant climes, 
from China to Peru, grumbled sorely, declaring that they 
had encountered nothing so oppressive as this sultry 
English heat in Bengal, or Japan^ or Lima, or Honolulu, 
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as the case might be* A damp, penetrating heat, as of 
a gigantic hot-house. London and her wide-spreading 
suburbs were wrapped in a dim shroud of summer mist, 
pale and impalpable as the ghost of some dead-and- 
gone November fog, and all the denizens of the vast 
city seemed visibly dissolving, as in a Turkish bath. 
Threatening weather, with the perpetual menace of a 
thunderstorm unpending in the leaden sky. 

''It will be rather too bad if the storm were to come 
to-night/' Said Mrs. Cinqmars, as she leaned against the 
embrasure of an open window languidly, afler the last 
rehearsaly whidi had been prolonged to within a couple' 
of hours of the Performance. "Biatt I shouldn't at all 
wonder if it did. Hark at those horrible little birds 
twittering, as if they were saying, *0 yes, it will come 
soon; it can't keep off much longer; I feel it coming.' 
And how the laurel-leaves shiver!" 

"WeVe sold the tickets," said the Major philosophi- 
cally; "the indigent widows will be none the worse oflF 
if it rains bucketfuls all the evening.'^ 

"Do you think that will reconcile me to our play 
t>eing a failurel" cried the lady indignantly. "As if 
those snuffy old things were the first consideration!" 

"But you do it for their sakes, you know." 

"For their sakes! Do you suppose I pay Madame 
Noire unheard-of-prices for my dresses for their sakesi I 
shall die of vexation if weVe any empty benches." 

"We'd better send a whip round to the clubs/' said 
Major Bolding. 

"I don't want a herd of men,'* exclaimed the ag- 
grieved manageress; "I want a brilliant-looking audience, 
those Manchester and Liverpool women with their 
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emeralds and diamonds. However, we'd better disperse 
at once, and begin to think of dressing. Two hours is 
not too much for putting on Pompadour costumes. 
Lizzie, you and I will have some tea and cold cbicken 
in my room, if we can manage to eat; and as for you, 
gentlemen, there will be dinner in half-an-hour in Mr. 
Cinqmars' study. All the other rooms are confiscated 
to the interests of the widows." 

"Are the widows to see us acti" inquired Mr. Hart- 
ley. "They ought, I think, in order to appreciate the 
effort we are making for them at its just value. It would 
be rather a clever move, by the way, a row of old wo- 
men in black bonnets. Mxs, Cinqmars could point to 
them when she speaks her little epilogue: 'Behold, kind 
friends, the recipients of your bounty.' " 

"It will be quite enough to speak of them. And 
now, gentlemen, if you really mean to be dressed by 
nine o'clock, you'd better go to your rooms. Du Chäte- 
let, be sure you come to me at a quarter to nine to go 
over your scenes for the very last time." 

Dfl Chätelet groaned. He was the Triplet of the 
piece, and had sorely toiled in his laudable desire to 
reproduce the looks and tones of Mr. Webster. He had 
even sacrificed a handsome black moustache, which he 
feit to be a costly oflfering, on the Shrine of Art. 

It was nine o'clock, and the storm was still impend- 
ing — still spreading its dark curtain between earth and 
the Stars. But it had not come, and carriage after car- 
riage, the chariots of Tybumia and Ecclestonia, roUed 
round the gravel sweep before the broad portico of the 
Rancho. The /qyer fiUed rapidly, with a pleasant rust- 
ling of silks and satins, a fluttering of plumes, and flash- 
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ing of jewelsy until the half-dozen rows of luxurious 
seats became a very flower-garden, the brilliant colours 
of the more costly sex only agreeably toned by the puri- 
tan garb of man. 

The billiard-room had been fitted up as an audi- 
torium, and by a skilful removal of the vast window 
which filled one end of the room, and opened on the 
garden, the apartment had been extended into a tem- 
porary shed beyond. This shed, with gently-sloping 
floor and sunk footlights, was the stage. The frame of 
the window, wreathed with flowering creepers which 
seemed to have grown up after the fashion of the famous 
beanstalk, formed the proscenium. 

The brilliant light in the auditorium sank gently to 
a semi-darkness as the band, hidden in a little ofT-room, 
attacked the overture to Masaniello. Feople had had 
just enough time to look about them before the lights 
went down, the women surveying one another's dresses, 
the men looking about for people they knew. Mrs. Cinq- 
mars beheld her audience through a hole in the curtain, 
which Major Bolding had made with. his penknife for 
her convenience, and was satisfied. 

* 

"They look very well, don't theyl" she asked. " You'd 
hardly think they "were not the real thing — not hall- 
marked — only electro-plated." 

Mrs. Chevenix occupied one of the fauteuils, in a 
cool and somewhat juvenile costume of pale-gray silk 
and areophane, with pink ribbons, and a blonde Marie- 
Stuart cap surmounted with pink marabouts, pink mara- 
bouts edging her fan, pink swansdown on her gloves. 
Her own dress was new and had cost money, but the 
cost thereof was as nothing compared with the expense 
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of Elizabeth's satin train and point-lace-fiounced petti- 
coat, and the powdered wig which was to make her look 
like Madame de Pompadour in Boucher's famous pic- 
ture. Yet all this expenditure had the devoted aunt 
bome without grumbling, or only an occasional faint 
and plaintive sigh. 

If there were sufficient recompense for this outlay in 
Elizabeth's triumph, Mrs. Chevenix received such recom- 
pense without Stint From the first moment to the last 
of that Performance the girl was triumphant» resplendent 
with beauty and genius, giving her whole heart and soul 
to the magic of the stage, living, breathing, thinking, as 
Peg Woffington. The mediocrity of her fellow-actors 
mattered nothing to her. They spoke the words they 
had to speak, so that no hitch arose in the stage busi- 
ness, and that was all she needed to sustain the illusion 
of the scene. There was passion enough and force 
enough in her own soul to have animated a theatre; 
there was an electricity as subtle as the electricity in the 
over-charged atmosphere, a magnetic force which in- 
spired and excited, instead of depressing. 

Mrs. Cinqmars revelled in the sentimentalities of 
Mabel Vane; roUed her large eyes and flung about her 
süperb hair — she would wear no wig to conceal that 
natural abundance — to her heart's content, and made a 
graceful little heroine of the lachrymose school. But 
Elizabeth was the very creature one could fancy Margaret 
Woffington in her prime — the generous, reckless, audaci- 
ous beauty, proud of her power over the hearts of men, 
brimming over with life and genius, but with unfathom- 
able depths of tendemess lurking beneath ,that brilliant 
surface. 

Tyburnia and Ecclestonia, and all the men about 
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town who formed the staple of Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars* 
set, applauded with a unanimity that for once in a way 
came from the heart They feit that this was verily drama- 
tic art, hardly the less finished because it was the fruit 
of only a fortnight's study. The actress had picked up 
the technicalities of her part during those studious nights 
in the theatre; inspiration and a fresh and ardent love 
of art had done the rest, and the impersonation was as 
perfect as any amateur Performance can possibly be, 
with all the added charm of freshness and sincerity 
which can hardly accompany the profound experience 
of professional training. An actress who had trodden 
the beaten round of the drama, more or less like a horse 
iji a mill, could surely never fling herseif with such pas- 
sionate feeling into one part as this girl, to whom the 
inagic of the stage was new. 

Mr. Cinqmars quavered and sniffed and snivelled in 
the character of Triplet, with an abject senility which 
would have been senile in a great-grandfather of ninety, 
but copied the stage business with some dexterity, and 
won his share of applause. Lord Paulyn and Major 
Bolding were dressed superbly, and managed to get 
through their work with credit to themselves and the 
stage-manageress; and as coffee and Neapolitan ices 
were lavishly administered between the acts, without any 
toll being exacted thereupon for the widows, the aristo- 
cracy of commerce in the two-guinea fauteuils were in- 
clined to think they had received fair value for their 
money. As for the herd of young men who blocked the 
back of the auditorium, where there was little more than 
Standing room, they were simply in ecstasies. The girl's 
beauty and genius fired their souls. They protested 
vehemently that she ought to go on the stage,' that she 
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would täke the town by storm, and much more to the 
same effect; forgetting that this flame which bumed 
so briUiantly to-night might be only a meteoric liglxty 
and that although a clever young woman, with an ar- 
dent nature, may for once in. her life Hing herseif heart 
and soul into a stage-play, and by a kind of inspiration 
dispense with the comprehension and experience that 
can only come from professional training, it is no rea- 
son she should be able to repeat her triumph, and to 
go on repeating it ad libitum. Never again in Elizabeth 
LuttrelFs existence was she to live the delicious life of 
the stage, to lose the sense of her personality in the play- 
wrighf s creation, to act and think and be glad and sony 
with an imaginary creature, the centre of an imaginary 
World. 

Among the crowd of white neckties and swallow- 
tailed coats at the end of the room, there was one gentle- 
man who stood near the door, with his back against the 
wall, a tall immovable figure, and who seemed to know 
nobody. He was taller by half a head than the majority 
of the men standing in the crowded space behind the 
last row of seats, and he was able to survey the stage 
across the carefully-parted hair of the gentleman in front 
of him. This gentleman had a good deal to say about 
Elizabeth Luttrell, to which the stranger listened intently, 
with a somewhat moody countenance. 

"Yes," Said this fopling to his friend, in the interval 
between the second and third act — the stranger had 
only entered the room towards the close of the second 
— "yes, it's a great match for her, of course; only a 
country parson's daughter, without a sixpence, except 
anything she may get from her aunt, Mrs. Chevenix, the 
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"widow of a man who was a bishop, or a judge, or some- 
thing— " 

"Is it a settled thing?" asked the other. 

"Of course it is. Why, they go everywhere together. 
I was introduced to her at the Derby; he drove her 
down in his drag, with Mrs. Cinqmars to play Propriety, 
on the ohscurum facere per ohscurius principle, I suppose. 
And you'U find him here continually, dancing attendance 
upon Miss Luttrelly and spooning to an extent that is 
humiliating to one's sense of manhood." 

"I didn't think that was in Paulyn's line; I thought 
he went in for race-horses and prize yächts, and that 
kind of thing." 

"Yes; there's the rub. This is first appearance in 
the character of a love-sick swain; and like a patient 
who takes the measles late in life, he exhibits the disease 
in its most aggravated form." 

"There's not much in him at the best of times," said 
the other, with the air of a man whose own intellectual 
gifts were of the highest order, and who therefore sur- 
veyed mankind from an altitude. "Do you think she 
likes him?" 

"Do I think she is in füll possession of her senses?" 
answered his friend, laughing; "and that, being so, she 
would be likely to tum up her nose at such a position 
as he can give herl There's hardly a richer man than 
Paulyn about town — bar the Marquis of Westminster, 
The love of money is an hereditary vice in his family, 
and his ancestors have scraped and hoarded from genera- 
tion to generation. He is one of the few gentlemen 
who contrive to make money on the turf. The book- 
men hate him like poison. He's a lamb they seldom 
have the privilege of skinning. There isn't a deeper 
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caxd out; and I can't say I envy that lovely girl the life 
she's likely to lead with him, when she's his own pro- 
perty and he gets tired of spooning. But for all that I 
don't believe there's a girl in London would have refused 
him." 

Pleasant intelligence this for the tall stranger, whose 
name was Malcolm Fordi 
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